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T HIS is the moving story of a small 
group of people living in a Mid- 
Western town, holding a little aloof 
from the world about them by virtue 
of their traditions and the cavalier 
atmosphere of their lives. Especially it 
is the story of one woman, tender, sen¬ 
sitive, bred to the dignity and strength 
of her ancestral line. 

The story deals with the marriage 
of this woman to a man of her own 
limited circle in whom the finer ele¬ 
ments are disintegrating. The author 
shows us these two people, with a 
small group about them, slowly being 
drawn into the inevitable vortex 
toward which the passions of greed 
and lust are driving the man. With 
marvelous sympathy, the author de¬ 
picts the wife, calm and unconfused 
in the swift currents of life about her, 
and shows how, unobtrusively and in¬ 
evitably, fate seems to exact its due 
reward for all good and evil. The 
unanswerable logic of the story, and 
the unusually brilliant analysis of the 
characters lift the book above the 
average novel, giving it an arresting 
grip on the reader’s thoughts and 
emotions. 
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BOOK I 
1909-1910 



Chapter 


One 


The Ruffle Shirt Hill Dramatic Club and the 
Junior League were holding a get-together meeting at 
the Country Club to decide whether the entertainment 
for the benefit of the hospital should be a repetition 
of last year’s highly successful performance of A 
Dolls’ House or a revue. But neither the urging of 
Mrs. Deane, the president of the Dramatic Club nor 
the entreaties and despair of the director, a local 
thespian, could avail to secure Eleanore Bradley’s 
consent to play Nora again. She had been a wonder¬ 
ful Nora, the best amateur they had ever seen in 
the part, but she disliked the role, and besides she 
was in mourning so it was not in good taste to urge 
her. 

“She was born for that part,” said the director to 
Mrs. Deane. 

Mrs. Deane very much wanted A Dolls’ House re¬ 
peated as it would be much less strenuous than get¬ 
ting up a revue and take less of her time from her 
sister, Sally Price, who was spending the summer 
with her and who required a great deal of entertain¬ 
ing to keep her from being bored; and when Sally 
was bored she did wild unconventional things. Be¬ 
sides she wanted to line up a suitable husband for 
Sally, while she was getting her divorce, so that she 
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would be settled in life again as soon as possible. A 
young half-sister, half French, who had run away 
from her husband, was a heavy responsibility. 

Mrs. Deane had recently come to the Town and 
had been accepted by Ruffle Shirt Hill and the clubs 
on probation, though she was the widow of a sena¬ 
tor and had been popular in Washington. Neither the 
Bradleys nor the Nicholsons had ever called on her, 
which of itself set upon her a stamp of social dis¬ 
approval, so it was only in her official capacity as 
President of the Dramatic Club, that she had po¬ 
litely expressed her regret that Miss Bradley had de¬ 
clined to repeat her delightful interpretation of the 
leading part in the Ibsen play. 

“It’s too bad of Eleanore Bradley having a death in 
the family when we need her,” said a young woman 
who had hoped for a small part in A Dolls’ House 
but would be no earthly use in a revue, being sans 
looks, sans legs, sans everything. 

“It isn’t as if she had to study the part or as if it 
were comedy, nothing could be sadder or more suit¬ 
able for a person in mourning; she could just be her¬ 
self.’’ 

“I don’t care,” said a graceful young thing who 
had taken aesthetic dancing. “I’d just as lief have a 
revue.” 

Mrs. Deane hated aesthetic dancing. “A revue 
would net us more money for the hospital of course 
but it’s so difficult to keep it refined. We have to re¬ 
member the hospital is under church patronage. And 
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I’d love to see Miss Bradley’s Nora, I’ve heard so 
much about it.” 

“I hope you don’t think the church would prefer 
an Ibsen play—” 

The director interposed, “It’s a perfect part for 
Miss Bradley. Fits her like a glove. She is Nora. 
There’s a tragic strain in her that finds expression—” 

The young person who danced interrupted again, 
“Of course I could do that Isadora Duncan imperson¬ 
ation, or the Ruth St. Denis thing. I’m all for the 
revue. Ibsen! Old stuff!” 

Sam Nicholson had just come in from a round of 
golf and joined Eleanore who had been at the com¬ 
mittee meeting, while Billy Drummond and Sally 
Price came in from their tennis. Sally, all in white, 
with a broad red ribbon tied around her black hair, 
sat down at a table with Mrs. Deane for drinks. 

Eleanore and Sam had come out onto the veranda. 
She followed his eyes and saw they were fixed on the 
table where Mrs. Deane sat with Billy Drummond 
and Sally Price. 

“Who is the girl with the red ribbon?” she asked. 

Sam tried to be nonchalant. 

“Oh that’s Mrs. Deane’s sister, Mrs. Price.” 

“So that’s the Sally I’ve heard so much about. She 
is wonderful looking. So much color and vitality. I 
want to meet her.” Eleanore walked toward the table. 
Billy was on his feet, his eyes on Eleanore inquir¬ 
ingly. Mrs. Deane introduced her. Sam ordered a 
round of Dubonnet cocktails. “Only thing they drink 
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in the Argentine.” Sam had just got back from Bue¬ 
nos Aires and was willing to display the cultural ad¬ 
vantages of travel to the town. 

Eleanore declined the gin and said she must be go¬ 
ing, Sam reluctantly but dutifully accompanying her 
across the road to the Bradley house which stood 
just opposite the ninth hole. 

“You find her very amusing, that Mrs. Price,” she 
said. 

Sam had wondered how Eleanore would take it. 
It seemed to be all right. 

“Well you see,” he explained, “she’s been pretty 
darned unhappy with her husband—and she appreci¬ 
ates a good time. I’ve been seeing quite a bit of her. 
You know Mrs. Deane is a client of the Bank; we 
carry the Senator’s trust fund—” 

Eleanore laughed. Sam was making too many ex¬ 
cuses for being nice to Mrs. Price. He could always 
find any number of good excuses for anything he 
wanted to do. 

“What about the husband, what is he like?” 

“A dry-as-dust old professor, no idea of doing any¬ 
thing to make a woman happy.” 

“Well she’s too beautiful to be unhappy. Perhaps 
she’ll marry again.” 

“Oh she’s sure to. She’s having a wonderful time 
here. Billy’s her latest.” 

“So 1 see,” said Eleanore, “though I’d never have 
thought she was Billy’s type. But you can’t tell any- 
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thing about men, can you? The kind of women that 
attract them—” 

“Eleanore,” Sam brushed aside her remark. “You 
haven’t changed your mind? I mean, you don’t want 
to be married sooner?’’ 

“Of course not,” said Eleanore, “why should I? 
On account of your flirtations with Mrs. Price? I’m 
glad you’re having a good time. Run back to her now 
before Billy steals her.” Eleanore laughed as he said 
good-by to her. She was a good sport. 

When he got back to the club Mrs. Deane had gone 
home and he saw a flash of white and red disappearing 
into the pine woods that hid the ravine and the river. 
He looked for Billy but he was gone too, so Sam 
went up the hill to shower and dress for dinner. 

When Sam and Eleanore left the group on the 
veranda, a deputation from the Dramatic Club car¬ 
ried Mrs. Deane off to a final conference and Billy 
was left with Mrs. Price. They had had a wonderful 
afternoon of tennis. Billy found himself torn between 
wanting to talk to Eleanore and wanting to stay with 
Sally. Something about Sally called to him, invited 
him. Besides he’d no business thinking of Eleanore. 
It wasn’t cricket. She belonged to Sam. It was only 
when he was with Sally Price that he felt like this. 
When he was away from her he was just as much in 
love with Eleanore as ever. 

“Here’s our chance to get away from all this 
darned crowd. Can’t we go over to the New House? 
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I’ve got to have a talk with you, Sally. No chance 
here.” 

”1 don’t know.” Sally seemed to hesitate. “It’s get¬ 
ting late. Sam Nicholson’s coming to dinner at seven- 
thirty.” 

"That’s all right. It’s just six. There’s time to show 
you how to skin down that chimney in the ravine, to 
the big pine tree on the ledge. You can do it fine in 
your tennis things.” Billy was looking at her short 
skirt and rubber soled shoes appraisingly. "Of course 
you ought to have knickers, but I can carry you if 
you’ll let me—” 

"What fun! Let’s go!” 

They took the footpath down to the pines, Sally 
conscious of his youth and strength and tan and 
muscle. Carry her, would he! 

"I could almost love you, Billy Drummond. Where 
have you been all the time?” 

Billy started to say something, but he felt her 
looking at him in that way she had, inviting him with 
her full breast and red lips, her dark fiery eyes, so 
that he turned red under his tan. Maddening tricks 
she had. She made you want to pick her up like a 
Sabine woman and carry her off. She was so slim, you 
could throw her over your shoulder. 

"Come,” said Billy. Taking hold of her arm he 
drew her into the thick wood. "This is the shortest 
way.” 

"Is it?” said Sally. Slipping her arms around his 
neck she kissed him on the mouth. 
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Mrs. Deane, when she joined the hospital commit¬ 
tee in the sitting room, did so with a qualm about 
Sally. She hated leaving her with young Drummond. 
Sally was making a fool of herself over that boy, and 
she couldn’t afford it. He hadn’t a penny in the 
world. His mother had been obliged to sell her house 
—the one Mrs. Deane was living in—in order to put 
him through Tech. And the Drummond farms on the 
marsh were heavily mortgaged; every one in the town 
knew that. And the boy was romantic and of a highly 
adventurous spirit, although his mother was old 
James Nicholson’s sister and as pious and old- 
fashioned as James Nicholson’s wife, whom Mrs. 
Deane had never seen. 

Sally would do much better to exert her fascina¬ 
tions exclusively on Sam. She might even get him 
away from that Bradley girl who looked so incapable 
of passion though she had made a marvelous Nora. 

There was just a chance that if Sam Nicholson had 
a real live notorious affair with Sally, Eleanore 
would be jealous and break with him. And then Sally 
could marry him as soon as she got her divorce. 

You had only to see them together to see how much 
Sam was in love with her. Sally could do it. She was 
silly to waste her time on Billy Drummond. She 
couldn’t have her make a fool of herself a second 
time. 

Mrs. Deane hurried away to her car and drove up 
the Hill and down the little private road to the New 
House which had once been Billy Drummond’s home. 
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As the crowd at the club house broke up into little 
groups for tea and bridge the small gossip of the 
club veranda was resumed. 

“A Nicholson wouldn’t do anything like that,” said 
one of the young-marrieds, a product of the Town, 
to a newly rich summer-cottage sojourner; "if you 
lived in the Town you wouldn’t even think of it. 
Ruffle Shirt Hill has its traditions, and breaking 
your engagement to a daughter of an old Hill family, 
in order to marry a divorcee of questionable anteced¬ 
ents, isn’t one of them.” 

"She isn’t even a divorcee yet, is she? Just a woman 
who’s left her husband.” 

"No, but she’s getting a divorce.” 

"My husband says she can’t get a divorce. She 
hasn’t any case. She’ll have to go to Reno or South 
Dakota—” 

"But they haven’t lived together for years. You 
know she has—temperament, to use a polite word 
and not shock anybody.” 

“They’ve always had separate rooms. 1 think that’s 
going too far. I’d say separate beds was as far as I’d 
go if I wanted to keep a man interested in me.” 

"You’re right. It’s no good letting a man find out 
how comfortable he can be without you.” 

Everybody laughed, even a stray husband waiting 
for his wife to lay down dummy so that he could take 
her home out of this inquiring atmosphere. 

"Temperament! What a multitude of sins that 
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covers! If you are rude or selfish, or egotistical or 
unfaithful to your obligations—” 

“If she didn’t have temperament plus she wouldn’t 
attract Sam Nicholson. Everybody at the University 
says she’s fast, and heaven knows Sam is, in spite of 
Ruffle Shirt Hill and his father and the bank—” 

“It won’t be anything more than an affaire. You 
don’t know old James. He has always had a way of 
managing his son. And he’s devoted to Eleanore 
Bradley.” 

“Sally Price hasn’t a chance to get Sam away from 
Eleanore.” 

“Of course there’s the bank to think of. James has 
to keep Sam straight for the reputation of the bank 
—and being a first family of Virginia.” 

“Things do happen even in first families, how¬ 
ever.” 

“She’s got a crush on young Drummond, anybody 
can see that. And he follows her around like a dog 
with a thorn in his foot. The talk used to be that 
Billy was in love with Eleanore. They were brought 
up together, but she has always wanted Sam. The 
families settled that long ago. She treats them both 
alike; you’d never know which one she is in love 
with.” 

It began to rain, and the last of the gossips went 
home. 

Sam drove up in the downpour to Mrs. Deane’s 
at half past seven. Instead of the radiant Sally greet- 
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ing him in the dusk of the hall with a warm kiss, an 
intoxicating pressure of her slim, full breasted body 
against his, he found an anxious Mrs. Deane. 

Sally had gone for a walk—was probably shelter¬ 
ing somewhere until the storm was over. Sam saw 
she was worried and reassured her. It wasn’t dark yet 
and the woods were safe enough. But he himself was 
worried when the rain continued for an hour and 
she had not returned. It was nine when Sally came 
in, wet, flushed, her eyes like stars. 

She went past them both where they waited, stared, 
exclaimed, reproached, and on up the stairs, her shoes 
and dress leaving pools of water in her wake. 

“She must be crazy!” said Sam. 

“She loves a storm,” said Mrs. Deane. 

Sally said nothing, but when she came down, her 
black mop of hair pinned up, and wearing a scarlet 
tea gown, her eyes still looked the same, far 
away, like stars, and smiling. He thought he had 
never seen her so lovely. Mrs. Deane obligingly turn¬ 
ing her back on the way to the dining room, Sam 
kissed her. Her mouth was moist and soft, unre¬ 
sisting. 


Chapter 


Two 


The president of the First National Bank sat in his 
private office, his desk neatly cleared of the day’s 
accumulation by Miss Miller, who was now bringing 
his letters for signature, which would finish his day’s 
work. Three o’clock. He must see Sam, and then get 
his wife out in the car for a run in the country before 
dinner. He was thinking of the red and gold trees 
along the river; he would take the marsh road. He 
signed the lot, handed them back to Miss Miller and 
rang the bond department. He rang twice with a pa¬ 
tient sort of impatience. Miss Miller said, “The bond 
department closes at three, Mr. Nicholson.” James 
Nicholson smiled. At times Miss Miller was almost 
impertinent, not quite. 

“It’s my son I wish to see before he leaves the 
bank,” he said. 

Miss Miller was rapidly sealing and stamping. She 
looked up. 

“Mr. Sam Nicholson is gone already,” she told 
him. “I heard his car a few minutes ago. His clerk 
stays until four, if you want anything. She has the 
list of the day’s transactions. Shall I call her?” James 
looked at his secretary, soothed by her quiet effi¬ 
ciency, keen too, nothing escaped her. She had been 
here for ten years in his office, a little faded now, 
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never had been any too good-looking. He wondered 
why some man wouldn’t marry a girl like that, thirty, 
settled, safe? No, they didn’t want safety, the young 
men, anything but. Dangerous things, painted girls, 
high powered motors, flying machines. 

“No. It isn’t important,” he answered in an off¬ 
hand manner, by which Miss Miller knew it was 
important. She was thinking, “I wonder what Sam’s 
been up to? It isn’t business. Must be that woman 
who called him after lunch. Somebody he’s carrying 
on with. I don’t see how Miss Bradley stands it—” 
Her employer interrupted, “Has young Drummond 
been in to-day?” Miss Miller said that he had, and 
if Mr. Nicholson wanted him she knew where he was, 
because she had heard him making an engagement 
to play tennis with Miss Bradley. To-morrow he was 
going back to Tech. 

“Nice boy, Drummond,” James commented half to 
himself—a habit he had with Miss Miller—“doesn’t 
care for business, though. Too bad. Ought to be help¬ 
ing his mother manage the farms instead of messing 
with all this flying stuff. Airplanes! Dangerous! 
Couple of men killed out at Dayton yesterday.” 

Miss Miller went out with the mail, and James 
turned into the directors’ room, to pace its length 
restlessly, thinking about Sam, and Eleanore, and 
the things he couldn’t help hearing about at the coun¬ 
try club. 

The room was austere with its heavily carved black 
walnut, dark green felt top on the long table, green 
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leather seats on the armchairs, twelve of them. Al¬ 
ways it gleamed with careful dusting and polishing, 
a dignified, restful room with a north exposure. The 
Bank building was on a comer of the square opposite 
the Court House, and from where James sat before 
the broad window looking onto the grassy space, he 
could see up the street and into Nicholson Road— 
named for his grandfather, known as Old Nic— 
which led, bordered by good old elms, up the long 
hill to where his house stood at the top. And though 
this road had been so named since it was cut through 
his grandfather’s farm, extending down to the river, 
and always spoken of as “the estate,” the Town never 
called it so. To the Town it was Ruffle Shirt Hill. 
James could vaguely recall fine plaitings on his 
grandfather’s dress shirts which must have inspired 
the bucolic mind to its freak of nomenclature. 

Ruffle Shirt Hill thus was more than a road or a 
hill. It was a symbol of what the Nicholsons, three 
generations of them, had stood for in the town. It 
stood for more than the beautifully elm-shaded street 
with the big Georgian house dominating the country¬ 
side from its hilltop; it stood for more than the 
Bank even, founded by Old Nic and carried on by 
three generations in increasing wealth and prosperity. 
It stood for all the things they might never be, or 
have, these middle-class retired farmers and small¬ 
town merchants. It stood for birth and breeding and 
Virginia blood, transplanted from the South to the 
frontier North before the war of the Rebellion, for 
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culture, for college education, and summers in Eu¬ 
rope. It stood for the leisure which was represented 
by the riding horses, always spoken of as “hunters,” 
and guns and packs of blooded dogs which Old Nic 
had brought with him from Virginia. 

It was a strain of blood truly puritan, in the young 
Virginian, Malcolm Nicholson, whose mother had 
been a Scotswoman and so had an incurable con¬ 
science, that had brought him, with all of his cavalier 
traditions, bag and baggage, horses, hounds, and 
negroes, to the North in eighteen fifty. A younger 
son, he had been educated for the ministry, studying 
in Boston, that hotbed of anti-slavery agitation, and 
when his father died and his elder brother was killed 
on the hunting field, he had returned to Virginia to 
inherit the old estate on the James River, immedi¬ 
ately astounding the county by freeing his thousand 
negroes and selling the plantation under the hammer. 
At that time the South was not a comfortable place 
of residence for a God-fearing gentleman who freed 
his slaves and turned them loose undisciplined on the 
countryside, to embarrass other planters, and stir up 
trouble with their slaves. But a Scotch conscience sees 
little of the untoward results of its activities when 
it really gets into action. Its own operations so fill 
the foreground as to shut out the view. 

This ancestor of James had bought a thousand 
acres of land, built his great Georgian house on the 
hilltop and a Presbyterian Church in the Town; had 
married thriftily the daughter of old Judge Field, 
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who inherited from her father the marsh land on the 
river to the south, and later known as Marsh-fields. 
Between these two places Old Nic trekked with guns, 
dogs, horses and his negroes, some of whom had fol¬ 
lowed him on foot from the old plantation, hunting, 
shooting, riding, fishing. Endeared to his new neigh¬ 
bors as his family for two centuries had been to the 
old ones on the James River, he became a legendary 
figure, of sport, of culture, of generous hospitality, 
of piety and honor. 

After the war he founded a partnership with Judge 
Field in a real estate and banking business so that 
when he died, to which consummation his wife had 
preceded him, leaving two children, it was the son 
James, long known as “Young Nic” who inherited the 
estate with the Georgian house, and the bank, while 
Mary had a small share in the bank and the thou¬ 
sands of acres of Marsh-fields. When Mary Nichol¬ 
son married a young man called Drummond, who 
had been managing Marsh-fields for her father, Old 
Nic built her a house a little way down the hill and 
near the ravine, a colonial house of simpler type and 
smaller than his own, but more picturesquely located 
with its background of fine old pines. And it is with 
this house that the romance and tragedy of the Nich¬ 
olson family is closely concerned. It was called the 
New House, but Mary Drummond liked better to 
live at the Marsh where there was a great farm house, 
and tenant houses and broad fields dotted with dark 
herds of cattle (she was a bit Scotch too), so that 
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when her father died she lived there altogether and 
the New House was empty. James had married a 
pious wife, the daughter of a deacon in the church, 
but of such frail health that she had brought him 
but one son with no hope of another. 

She was lonely in the big house on the hill and 
urged James to advise his sister to sell the New House 
so that there would be neighbors and lights, and 
sound of voices down in the edge of the big pines. 
She hated the feel of the empty place with its blind 
shuttered windows. 

Down the road were other neighbors, for James 
had sold the half of the estate lying to the west of the 
road to the golf club, subdividing the eastern portion 
which extended to the ravine and the river, into large 
parcels and disposing of them to the elite of the 
town, a lawyer, a congressman, a newly elected 
circuit-judge, who had all built modern houses with 
gardens, walls, pools and tennis courts, so that Ruffle 
Shirt Hill had become a street of fine residences in 
which James took a personal pride. The house near¬ 
est the hilltop on the road was the Bradleys’, built by 
a retired lawyer who had been a director in the bank, 
and who had a daughter Eleanore. 

From her house Eleanore commanded a view of 
the golf club, the House on the Hill and the New 
House. She had delightful associations with the New 
House for she had played there with Billy Drum¬ 
mond in the years before the family moved to the 
Marsh, and she was sorry it was to be sold, for that 
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would dissipate happy memories. But it was sold. 
Mrs. Drummond wanted to send Billy to college, for 
at her husband’s death she had found her affairs in 
a desperate condition and Marsh-fields heavily mort¬ 
gaged. It was her brother’s bank that held the mort¬ 
gages, and she was doing her best at management, 
but the income would not run to a college educa¬ 
tion for Billy. James had offered to put him through, 
but she didn’t want her son hampered by the obliga¬ 
tion this would put him under to his uncle. Billy had 
no taste for business, frankly hated it. She would 
not have him coerced. She preferred to sell the New 
House. 

The house was bought by a youngish widow, not a 
Town’s person in her origin, who had been the second 
wife of Senator Deane. Mrs. Deane joined the golf 
club, drove a car, and entertained gay parties of her 
friends who were all strangers to the Town and came 
from the City where Senator Deane had found and 
married her. 

Sitting in the directors’ room where he always came 
to think things out, and define policies of procedure, 
James contemplated, on the wall above the long 
table, the portraits of the two men who had founded 
the bank, his own father and his grandfather Field. 
The old judge looked down critically, judicially in his 
dark robes. He could give sentence sitting there like 
that; you knew he had weighed the evidence. And his 
father of the uncompromising principles! Well, they 
would both have to compromise now if they were 
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here. Puritan looking mouth, got it from some crop- 
eared old roundhead, no doubt. 

At first, with his invalid wife, James had been him¬ 
self restive, for he was a sturdy man, inheriting physi¬ 
cally from his mother, the old judge’s daughter, who 
was of virile, strong-fibered pioneer stock, and should 
by rights have had several children. He owed it to 
the name to carry on; he would have liked a large 
family about him in the big old house, and there was 
the money, plenty of it. But there was no remedy. 
He was proud of his one son, coming along into a 
fine business man with a great deal of the family 
pride and feeling, and yet there was lacking the piety 
and high moral standards of his forbears. It was the 
spirit of the new century no doubt, to amuse one’s 
self before settling down, but Sam was twenty-eight. 
And Eleanore—it put her in a difficult position, keep¬ 
ing her waiting about. No passion in her, no physi¬ 
cal appeal for Sam. Too quiet and chaste. That was 
what was the matter. But Sam could change all that, 
wake her up. He didn’t seem to care. All summer it 
had seemed as if he’d forgotten her, going to see her 
only when his mother prodded him. His attitude was 
more nearly rebellion than anything he had noticed 
in his son since his college days. It was a drawing 
away from the ties that held him, a making of new 
friendships and relationships in which they had no 
share. He wouldn’t call it wild oats exactly, a man at 
twenty-eight isn’t often sowing wild oats; that crop 
is, in the normal run of things, long since harvested. 
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Ephemeral things, wild oats. He was simply making 
dangerous emotional contacts with women; his face 
betrayed that, a little lined, a little hardened, a 
slightly cynical look in his fine eyes at times, and at 
others a burning eagerness to get away from the 
house, from business, from all the safe comfortable 
things in his life, out into an atmosphere of tempta¬ 
tion. Passion, a serious affair with a woman. Thrown 
too much with that crowd at the golf club. Sam had 
had flings before. His mother had known about one 
and it had nearly broken her heart, though nothing 
had come of it; he had seen to that. 

He mustn’t pull him up too short; give him his 
head for a while. All a part of this new idea of free¬ 
dom. Accomplishment, after all that was what 
counted, everything else was secondary. Sam was in¬ 
terested in banking keenly, was going to be a success¬ 
ful financier, and yet strangely enough he had this 
dual nature which demanded a personal happiness, 
in which emotion and passion must find expression. 
A throwback, Sam, to a cavalier ancestor who had 
suffered under Cromwell perhaps. James had felt this 
many times in his disciplinary encounters with his 
son, an insatiable desire for more colorful life, for 
pulsating, dangerous experiences. 

Billy Drummond was like that too. Billy had no 
mind to succumb to Nicholson traditions of routine, 
churchgoing, business, doing his duty. He dreamed 
of a wider field, a vivid world far removed from his 
ancestral acres and their dwindling herds. James re- 
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calling recent glimpses of Billy and Sam together, 
their casual indifference, their almost hostile silences, 
was brought up sharply by the thought that in some 
mysterious way the two boys were in conflict. It was 
Sam who had said that Eleanore felt she must wait a 
year after her father’s death before she married. Had 
she not been sure of him, or of herself? 

It was six months now, time they began talking 
about it. After all there were only Sam and Billy to 
carry on the Nicholson blood and name. And no use 
depending on Billy. He might bring up anywhere this 
side of China. James was fifty-three. He wanted to 
see his grandsons through college, and at their place 
in the Bank before he died. The time was short 
enough, twenty years or so. Stupid for Eleanore, too, 
in mourning, living alone in her big house without 
income enough to keep it up. They ought to persuade 
her to have the wedding Thanksgiving or Christmas 
at the latest. He’d have to put pressure on Sam and 
he didn’t see just how it was to be done; he was 
difficult, unless you gave him his head, a sort of 
Scotch stubbornness, a dislike of guidance or control 
in personal affairs though sensible enough in busi¬ 
ness. 

James’ gaze caught, in turning from the window, 
and was held for a moment by the photographs hang¬ 
ing on the rear wall, the Georgian house on the hill 
and gardens with a glimpse of the New House in the 
edge of the pine woods. The New House! There was 
the trouble! That Deane woman! He wished he’d 
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never sold the house. Better have loaned Mary the 
money and taken a mortgage. Far better. She didn’t 
fit in with Ruffle Shirt Hill ways. She didn’t belong 
there. He had never liked her. 

He didn’t suppose there was really any harm in 
the woman, just foolish and liked a gay time, high¬ 
balls, dancing; but Sam had spent a lot of time there 
this summer, too much. It was her sister Sam was 
after, of course, beautiful woman, young, had left 
her husband, people said. Going to get a divorce. 
Bad thing for Sam to be mixed up with a woman 
like that. Divorces! Young Drummond had been go¬ 
ing there a lot too, he had heard. Blacking, for Billy. 
But he couldn’t have Sam licking blacking, bad for 
the Bank and everything. The boy's mother had kept 
silent. From her screened porch Emily Nicholson 
watched with anxious eyes her son go to the New 
House down through the gardens, or to join his new 
friends at the club. Lying awake until he came in, all 
hours. Her mouth becoming a thinner line when she 
saw him, that was all, save the strained vigilance of 
her eyes which she could not disguise. James made 
up his mind to put a stop to it. He might have to 
go see the woman, buy her off, send her to Europe 
if necessary. She couldn’t really be in love with Sam, 
a woman like that. Eleanore breaking her heart over 
it too. Must put a stop to it. Billy’d been darned 
nice to Eleanore, tennis, trips to the Marsh, keeping 
her amused for Sam. Well he must give him a good 
check when he went back to Tech. And Eleanore, 
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they must have her over to dinner Sunday. He’d 
have it out with Sam to-night. He’d given him his 
head long enough. Time to draw rein. No good think¬ 
ing about disagreeable things and putting them off. 
Bull by the horns. 

James felt that the ancestors acquiesced in these 
disjointed half-muttered mullings-over of the case of 
their degenerate descendant, as he took a final look 
at them and went out. He drove up the hill to his 
gentle half-invalid wife to take her in the car out 
into the late afternoon sun. She’d enjoy the color on 
the river road and the scent of the pines. He decided 
not to talk to her about his problem. Too frail for 
these discussions; they tore her to pieces. There were 
besides lots of things she’d no idea about. Didn’t 
know anything about men. Funny things she asked 
sometimes. He’d caught Emily young, and kept her 
sheltered. Well that was a good thing too. He’d stop 
at Eleanore’s on the way back. Emily’d ask her to 
come to dinner to-morrow, after Billy was gone, and 
this thing was straightened out. Eleanore could be 
made to change her mind; perhaps was ready to 
change it already. All nonsense waiting so long, left 
a man at a loose end. She was a flexible dear girl, 
always ready to do what was necessary to make 
things pleasant—never any trouble with her. James 
put in his clutch and went up Ruffle Shirt Hill in 
first. 


Chapter 


Three 


Eleanore could not remember a time when she had 
not been in love with Sam, or when she had not loved 
Billy. Billy had been her playmate, Sam her idol. 
There had been years when she had not seen Sam— 
when he was at college, spending his vacations in Eu¬ 
rope—except at Christmas, when there were big par¬ 
ties to which she was not asked, not being grown up 
enough. 

When Sam settled down to work in the Bank she 
was sixteen and after that their contacts were con¬ 
tinuous. The intervals between them did not count 
for her. She lived from the tennis game to-day until 
the golf lesson to-morrow, or the Saturday’s canoeing 
and picnics on the river. There were often others in 
these parties, as when they motored down to Billy’s 
at Marsh-fields for a day’s hunting or fishing; but no 
one else really existed for her. 

She had rare bits of happiness that Sam never 
knew of, that she treasured in her heart, as at church 
on a Communion Sunday when she sat in the Nich¬ 
olson pew and her father as deacon passed the bread 
and wine. The others all sat, as good Presbyterians 
do at the Eucharist, but finding herself beside Sam, 
the moment became so precious that she must kneel. 
She slipped to her knees on the foot cushion and 
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presently she saw Sam on his knees too, beside her. 
She felt a thrill, though she knew it was his sense of 
courtesy rather than piety that had moved him, a 
beautiful gesture. She took her crumb of bread from 
the silver plate as the minister droned his “Take, 
eat.” Sam handed her the tiny glass of wine. They 
drank it together. In the ecstasy of the moment her 
hand touched his, and a trembling ran through her. 
Something miraculous in that moment had happened. 
Life could never be the same. She felt consecrated, 
not to her Savior, but to Sam. Her life was for him, 
he could do what he liked with it. She felt herself 
repeating in an ecstasy that sonnet of Hovey’s: 

“Thou art the lifted chalice in my soul 
And I a dim church at thought of thee—” 

He knew about love, that man, its finer forms, its 
winging heights; a thing all spirit. So she would keep 
her love. 

Then came years when she was tortured by his 
attentions to other girls, when he seemed casual, in¬ 
different, oblivious of her, when her starved heart 
lavished affection on her father and on Uncle James 
and Aunt Emily. She loved to be in the Georgian 
house with Mrs. Nicholson, reading, sewing, having 
tea, and Uncle James’ hearty kiss when he came from 
the Bank and took them to drive. She loved anything 
that brought her into Sam’s atmosphere. She was 
quick to go errands upstairs for a book or a bit of 
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silk for Emily, so that she might, for a moment, steal 
into his room and sniff the smell of him—tweeds, and 
his dog—touch lightly the things on the bureau, or 
hold for a moment a book on his bed-table that he 
had been reading the night before. These joys were 
almost breath taking, so little fuel it needs to keep 
the flame of love burning in a young heart. 

When it finally came, his declaration of love, al¬ 
most at her father’s bedside, it had carried her over 
the first terrible days. They had spent the night in 
the sick room, Sam sitting the dark hours through 
behind her father’s pillows—it kept him from slip¬ 
ping down into the bed, Sam’s strong arms holding 
him up—and he had come out with her exhausted 
after the long time of watching, into the little garden 
for a breath of air while waiting for coffee. “My dear, 
I can never thank you.” Her face trembled up into 
his, her hands on his shoulders. Sam had kissed her, 
held her in his arms, felt her yield to a torturing em¬ 
brace. “You must marry me, Eleanore. We must tell 
your father when he wakes.” She was numb with joy 
and peace, and they went in to drink their coffee. 

Now it was the end of a summer that had been a 
very difficult one for Eleanore, adapting herself to 
the empty house, the restrictions of mourning, and 
the business of settling the estate. She would set no 
definite time for the wedding. Despite Sam’s devotion 
through her trouble, she felt that her father’s death 
had in some way “rushed” him into the engagement. 
The emotions beating upon them, sorrow and heart- 
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ache and sympathy, had been too strong for them 
and they had sought shelter in each other’s arms. 
She must give him time to be sure. He must not 
be dull on her account. Sam couldn’t stand dullness, 
that would be fatal. He must have a happy summer. 
She couldn’t accept sacrifices. Her place to make 
them. 

She could see from her windows the gay groups of 
players on the golf links—the ninth hole was just op¬ 
posite her gateway—and on the terrace of the club 
house in the middle foreground. She knew Sam was 
there after banking hours flirting with Sally Price, 
and drinking highballs afterward, or going on to 
Mrs. Deane’s to dinner and dance later, down the 
hillside, through the garden to the New House. Some¬ 
times Sam came in, or Billy, and told her of a moon¬ 
light picnic on the river, or a motor ride through the 
pine woods and into the dawn with breakfast at 
Marsh-fields and back to Town by the time the Bank 
opened. 

All that was new to the Town, but it was the sort 
of thing being done everywhere. She did not mean to 
be narrow or old-fashioned, and yet, as Sam became 
more and more absorbed in his new friends, she 
hardly saw him at all, and she thought often with a 
feeling of fear of her engagement. It had come so 
suddenly, and yet so naturally too. She had been 
desperate, and Sam's arms were so comforting, his 
bosom broad and restful. It seemed then the fitting, 
perfect thing, as it had always been what she had 
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prayed for. To marry Sam—she asked no more of 
life, nor of the cold fearsome Presbyterian God who 
ruled the Nicholsons. She would find a way to keep 
his love—children, devotion. After all she was one 
of them, she belonged on Ruffle Shirt Hill. She had 
been bom there in the handsome house her father 
had brought his bride to. The Bradleys were part of 
the Ruffle Shirt Hill legend. She knew that she fitted 
into the Nicholson idea, of safe, sound, sensible mar¬ 
riage. They were already like one beautiful family. 

All at once she hardly saw Sam at all except at 
Sunday dinner at his house—he always foreswore 
church in summer—and then he was away some¬ 
where in his new car immediately after. And at the 
same time Billy began to haunt her very footsteps. 
He had suddenly stopped going to the New House, 
and came in from the Marsh late every day for tennis 
and tea or dinner and for long quiet walks in the 
woods with her. He came to her like some hurt thing 
that could not speak of his wound, his eyes dark pools 
of pain, very still and quiet, his gaze following her 
curiously as if begging her to help him, or to put 
a stop to his misery. She had seen one of Sam’s dogs 
like that once, after a hunting accident, and before 
Sam had come up and shot him. 

Billy was working very hard now, there was haying 
on the marsh land, and wheat harvest on the high 
fields. He rode early and late, buying up herds to 
fatten on the late autumn grazing. He was thin and 
brown and fagged when he rode in sometimes after 
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dusk, and dropped at her door hot and horsy, and 
came in to sit for a talk. The heat and fatigue had 
intensified the dark look of pain in his eyes, the strain 
about his firm young mouth. 

One moonlit night they had walked by the bridle 
path back of her house, through the pine woods to the 
edge of the ravine, moving silently on the cushion of 
pine needles until Billy’s boot kicked a stone and it 
went over the brink down to the river. A burst of 
laughter and voices followed its fall. They lay down 
and hung over the edge peering into the black and 
silver depths. A hundred feet below on the rocks was 
a picnic party, a woman cooking over a fire in the 
devil’s kitchen, two people dancing on table rock, 
a victrola playing a dance, a man’s fine voice singing, 
a chauffeur feeding the fire and winding the victrola. 
They looked fantastic down there in the moonlight, 
the dark water rushing by them. All at once the danc¬ 
ers slipped off the rock and, clasped in each other’s 
arms, rolled to the water’s edge. The man was mixing 
cocktails now. “Mrs. Deane and her gang!” muttered 
Billy, and drew Eleanore back onto a safer ledge 
while he threw himself at her feet. 

“Pretty speedy, these parties for a small town! 
That’s Mrs. Deane cooking lobster Newburg, and 
Sally Price dancing with somebody.” 

Eleanore did not ask who Sally Price was dancing 
with. She knew. She had heard Sam’s voice singing 
“Heidelberg,” but she kept silent. She was recalling 
beautiful picnics they had all had down there when 
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they were children; her father had built the fire and 
cooked the fish and bacon. Billy knew what she was 
thinking of, her face was white in the moonlight. 

Billy got up. "Let’s go!” He pulled Eleanore to her 
feet and they took the bridle path up to the bridge 
to go back by the open road. 

At the bridge they stopped. It was a dangerous 
bridge, shadowy in the moonlight, and narrow, at 
the end of a sharp turn, its approach hidden by the 
young growth of pines that lined the road. 

"Bad bridge, that!” Billy said. Sam’s motor stood 
at the side of the bridle path, they almost stumbled 
onto it. “They’re building a new one and a new road 
farther up, much safer. Bad for motors, this one.” 
They turned and went up the hill, both miserable, 
and Eleanore a little frightened. 

“I’m sorry, Eleanore, I didn’t think.” 

“Oh it’s all right, 1 don’t care.” 

“But I do,” answered Billy. “It’s damnable.” 

Eleanore put her hand on his arm, “Please don’t, 
Billy. What makes you feel like that? I don’t know. 
I can’t understand. Please tell me. You have been 
like my brother always. Surely you can tell me what 
is the matter?” They stopped their climb. She turned 
his face to her, and he answered; 

“Does a woman ever love a man just like a brother? 
I doubt it. She thinks she does and then something 
happens—like this—” He held her and kissed her, his 
hard lips crushing her soft face. “Then, you see, it’s 
something quite different, my dear.” They walked on. 
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Eleanore felt a queer sensation of choking. She felt 
hot and uncomfortable, she never had felt like that 
when Sam kissed her; but then Sam hasn’t kissed her 
like that, even the first time when they became en¬ 
gaged; and she didn’t feel like that, either, when he 
touched her. Billy was just a boy, her own age. He 
hadn’t kissed her in years; he had been a little boy 
then. Of course it would be different now. When they 
reached his horse pawing in impatience under the 
tree where Billy had left him, she was overborne with 
a rush of emotion, a feeling for the crisis he was go¬ 
ing through, some deep experience. She suddenly real¬ 
ized she was suffering too, terribly, since she had 
heard Sam’s voice down there, singing, with that 
woman in his arms. She clung to Billy a moment as 
he stood hand on bridle, then put up her lips and 
pressed them trembling to his. But he did not kiss 
her this time, his lips were tight together. He 
mounted and rode through the still street back to 
Marsh-fields. 

Eleanore did not see Billy again until the day be¬ 
fore he went back to Tech, when they had a game of 
tennis. He still looked the same, his dark eyes deep 
set, tortured. She felt he wanted to tell her something 
and dared not. What could it be that he could not 
tell her? That he was in love with her? Was breaking 
his heart because she was going to marry Sam? She 
couldn’t tell. She wished she knew more about men. 
Her father had had such reserves, had never talked 
to her about things. Billy was talking about aviation. 
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she suddenly realized, as they were going into the 
house for tea. What was he saying? 

“What I'm going in for, really, is flying of course. 
If there should be a war, well I want to be in it. And 
flying will be the thing, dropping bombs, reconnais¬ 
sance and all that. Next summer I won’t be at the 
Marsh; I’m going to a flying field. I’ve talked it over 
with Mother. She has been wonderful. She wants me 
to do what I want. But don’t say anything to Uncle 
James about this; he’d be wild you know, because I 
prefer aviation to being a clerk in Nicholson’s Bank. 
They shan’t clip my wings, the Nicholsons. They 
can’t fit me into a niche in their scheme of things. 
You’ll have to fit in, Eleanor, just like a piece in a 
jigsaw puzzle, and you’ll hate it.” 

Eleanore stopped him, appalled. 

“Billy, you mustn’t talk like that. The Nicholsons 
are wonderful—they mean everything in the world 
to me, and you are one of them. 1 love you all,” she 
was ready to cry. Billy put his arm around her. 

“Well when you’re sick of it—you’ll see. You can 
always come flying with me. I’ll take you up.” 

“Flying with you!” she breathed, her eyes big with 
wonder. “Tell me, have you ever been up?” 

Billy was looking into the sunset, a red ball resting 
on the edge of the golf links. He nodded. 

“What’s it like, tell me.” 

“You’re terribly frightened at first. No use to say 
you’re not. Everybody knows. You rise slowly enough 
off the ground; that’s reassuring for a moment. Then 
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wheels turning under you on empty air, you feel as if 
you’re hanging somewhere. Then you know you’re 
not. The world is dropping away from you, that’s 
what’s the matter. Houses and fields and rivers fall¬ 
ing down, down. It seems as if it’s some toy thing 
you’d let fall, one of those Swiss village things we 
used to have, you remember? Then they stop falling 
and you rush at that great red ball, as if you would 
pierce its heart. You feel in a moment it will devour 
you, but it doesn’t; it keeps moving away from you. 
The clouds are the only things that come to meet 
you, and wrap around you like a shroud. That is 
when you consign yourself to God’s hands and turn 
and dive out of it.” 

Billy was still gazing at the ball of fire, sinking 
now. Eleanore as he talked saw some of the hurt and 
pain go out of his face. This was what he cared for. 
This was what he wanted. To fly. She was glad he 
was going to have it. How he was going to justify 
all the Nicholson fears! Of his cavalier spirit! Dan¬ 
ger! Adventure! 

“Beautiful up there! Free! If it weren’t for the 
pounding of the engine in your ears, you’d want to 
go on and up forever. But you feel the strain of struts 
and wings. How easily they could crumple up in 
this strange almost untried element! Crumple like 
bits of paper and fall perhaps in flame!” 

“Oh no! No!” Eleanore put her hands to her face. 

“Perhaps,” said Billy very quietly, “and perhaps 
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not; who can tell? It is worth the gamble. You will 
have lived!” 

In another minute he was gone. This was his good- 
by. She stood with her hands clasped; a strange crea¬ 
ture, Billy, and she didn’t know yet what had been 
his pain. 

James Nicholson drove up to the door, was stand¬ 
ing beside her. 

‘‘Come to dinner Sunday, Eleanore, I’ll round up 
Sam. His mother’s in the car. Come out a minute and 
tell her you’re coming.” 

Eleanore dutifully kissed Aunt Emily. Of course 
she’d be delighted to come. 

‘‘Drummond’s off to-morrow. You’ll miss him. Nice 
boy. We’ll have him back for Christmas.” 

‘‘One-thirty?” said Eleanore. 

‘‘One-thirty on Sunday. Right. Time we had a 
family party and got things settled. Lots of things 
to be decided; whether you sell this house, or whether 
you and Sam want to live here awhile. You do just 
what you want, my dear. Don’t let Sam boss you. 
You come to me!” 

James kissed her and drove on up Ruffle Shirt Hill. 


Chapter 


Four 


Mrs. Deane had been checking up her bank state¬ 
ments. A long list confronted her accusingly in the 
left-hand column. What with entertaining and hav¬ 
ing Sally on her hands she had not even opened her 
statements the last two months, just put them aside 
unopened, as one does things which may herald evil 
tidings, a popular method of self-delusion. To-day 
she was going over her empty check book with its 
blank stubs—she had not taken time to fill them out. 
What had she spent it all for? She had had a notice 
of overdraft from the bank. The overdraft was small, 
a few dollars, it happened. But overdraft! Her in¬ 
come would not be credited to her account until the 
first of the month, and her turned-out purse yielded 
but a handful of silver, and a bill or two, change 
which she carried for gasoline at wayside stations or 
late roadhouse lunches. 

She sighed—business always bothered her—and 
took the statements and check book to Sally to add. 
Sally was a much better business woman than she 
was, had an instinct for it from her half French 
mother perhaps. They must have made a mistake at 
the bank, though she seemed to remember vaguely 
the sarcasm in the Senator’s tone when he had told 
her, on a similar occasion, that making mistakes was 
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the best thing banks did. Still she rapped on Sally’s 
door, as she would have to tell her in any case. 

Her sister did not answer at once. She had said 
at lunch that she had a headache and was going to 
sleep. She had looked terribly tired too, something 
new for Sally, with her abundant vitality. But Mrs. 
Deane knew she was awake, for she had heard her 
indistinctly, while preoccupied with her adding, tele¬ 
phoning Sam Nicholson. She hoped she hadn’t asked 
him to dinner. There was an extra dollar to the chauf¬ 
feur’s wife for waiting on table every time they had 
company, for no one, even on the Hill, kept two 
maids, except the Nicholsons. Mrs. Deane entered 
her sister’s room just as Sally was coming from her 
shower, dripping, a big bath towel flung around her. 
She saw her sister, reached mechanically for her 
wrapper from the chair back and slipped her arms 
into it, dabbing herself here and there with the towel 
before she sat down. To Mrs. Deane, used as she was 
to Sally’s beauty, there was an arresting quality, es¬ 
pecially when she saw her like that gleaming from 
her bath, the smooth creamy skin with its velvety 
look, her voluptuous body, lovely bosom and curved, 
rather full lips, like a full blown flower or that thing 
in the Bible, a pomegranate. She was almost a Span¬ 
ish type, with her blue-black hair in a big knot on 
the top of her head, as she lazily took a cigarette 
and lighted it. She drew a delighted breath. 

“Nice brand, these new cigarettes of Sam’s. Have 
one?” She held out Sam Nicholson’s monogrammed 
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silver cigarette case. “What’s on your mind. Sis?” 
Sally did not turn from the dressing table, but re¬ 
garded her sister in the mirror in front of her and 
began doing her nails with pink paste. She saw the 
check book, an ominous sign. 

Mrs. Deane had never understood Sally, who was 
much younger than she, her half sister by a strange, 
foreign looking wife her father had married, and who 
had soon disappeared leaving the little girl for her 
older sister’s upbringing, loving and spoiling. For no 
one had ever been able to refuse Sally anything, ex¬ 
cept her husband, John Price, who had refused her 
his love; and she had left him in consequence. Mrs. 
Deane had been glad to have her come to the New 
House while arranging for her divorce. But the sum¬ 
mer had gone in the gay amusements her sister could 
not live without, and nothing had been done about 
the divorce. Sally refused to talk about it. She had a 
lawyer in the city and he was working something out, 
Sally said; but what, Mrs. Deane could not imagine. 
After all, Sally had left John without any cause that 
the law recognizes; you couldn’t get a divorce just 
because your husband didn’t love you enough. It was 
going to be difficult. She had promised to see her 
through it, and she would, even if she had to spend 
the winter with her in Reno or South Dakota. And 
that would take a lot of money and she didn’t know 
where it was coming from. If Sally were fortunate 
enough to have a man really in love with her—it 
ought to be easy, with her undeniable charms and 
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attractions—of course he would pay for her divorce; 
but then somebody would find it out, and it would 
hurt her case. John would take it up and make the 
most of it. Until she married again she must have 
alimony, with her extravagant tastes. 

Mrs. Deane had wanted her to be amused with the 
young married set who had come in to the new part 
of the town, opposite the golf club on the north, 
which the Nicholsons were developing into country 
places. Gay young people they were, and nice for 
Sally to know; but it had cost a lot. They liked to 
drink, and there were Sally’s dresses, all those ex¬ 
pensive sport things to wear at the club. 

Sally laughed at the extended check book, the dis¬ 
may in her sister’s face. 

“Overdrawn, dear? I know that look. I've had it 
myself.” 

Mrs. Deane put down the check book. “We’ve got 
to talk, Sally, about your divorce. Yes, I’m over¬ 
drawn. We’ve spent a lot of money this summer. I 
shall have to borrow, get a loan on the house, to see 
us through.” 

Mrs. Deane saw Sally’s brow pucker. She was 
looking tired, and worried, just a little, but it seemed 
to make her beauty more appealing, to soften her 
face that sometimes seemed a little hard in its look of 
pursuing pleasure—and men—and as if she were a 
little tired of it herself. Sally was putting a thin red 
line on her lips and Mrs. Deane went on. 

“I heard you ’phoning Sam Nicholson.” 
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“Yes?” answered Sally, touching the tips of her 
ears with the lip stick. 

“Don’t you think that you’ve gone far enough with 
him? For the present?” 

“Oh quite far enough. Sister.” She began doing her 
hair. 

“I only mean,” began Mrs. Deane, “this passionate 
interlude isn’t going to help you a bit with your di¬ 
vorce. Suppose John had a detective out here. It’s 
just silly, that’s all.” 

Sally looked at her sister, turned about to face 
her direct, as if to measure her capacity for shock 
or to get the full benefit of its effect on her. 

“Silly! More silly than you know. Sis, or more wise 
—I can’t tell yet.” 

Mrs. Deane reacted according to formula. 

“What is it, Sally darling? What’s happened?” 

Sally saw her sister’s eyes grow big, almost with 
terror. Then she let her have it, very quietly. 

“I’m going to have a baby.” 

Mrs. Deane spoke in a hoarse whisper. 

“God! What a mess! Is it John’s?” Then she sat 
down and began to cry in ridiculous gasping blubbers. 
Sally stopped her. 

“Don’t. Or I shall too, and go down all spotty to 
Sam like measles or something.” She reached over 
and patted her sister’s knee. 

Mrs. Deane asked again, “Is it John’s?” 

Sally laughed. Mrs. Deane thanked God for that. 
What a girl! To be able to laugh! 
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“John! I haven’t lived with John for almost a 
year.” 

Mrs. Deane stopped crying, since Sally did not 
seem to regard her case as one for sympathy. 

“You mean—it happened here—in this house?” 
she demanded. 

That brought a strange look to Sally’s face, Mrs. 
Deane thought, almost a flash of pride as she drew 
her breath sharply between her teeth before she an¬ 
swered. 

“No, not in the house. Things like that don’t hap¬ 
pen in the house, do they? How could they?” She 
was looking out into the shadows across the lawn; 
her voice was throaty. “In the pine woods. Under 
that big old tree. One day when it rained.” 

Mrs. Deane pounced: “Sam Nicholson! I didn’t 
suppose you—1 didn’t suppose you cared for him 
that way. How could you be such a fool—married 
two years and nothing happened—” 

Sally was cool again, almost smiling. 

“Not so foolish as you think,” she said. 

“You mean you’re going to make him pay? You 
can’t. You can’t have a scandal, you won’t get ali¬ 
mony from John if you do.” 

Sally lighted another cigarette. 

“He can’t afford a scandal any more than I can. 
There’s that Bradley girl. Besides, I can’t get alimony 
anyway, I thought you knew that, Sister.” 

“You mean—John has proof? You told me you’d 
been straight.” 
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“I had, honestly 1 had, dear, until I came here. 
But 1 had done things. I was so unhappy. My lawyer 
says they will look bad to the judge. He says 1 
haven’t got an earthly, unless 1 go to Paris.” 

Mrs. Deane considered, then helplessly: 

“But you can’t go to Paris. We haven’t the money, 
even if 1 mortgaged the house. A Paris divorce will 
cost—” 

Sally interrupted: 

“Oh I know that, dear, but don’t worry. Sam Nich¬ 
olson’s going to pay for my divorce. You’ll see!” 

Mrs. Deane thought: “She must be sure of him.” 
Then, aloud: “But the baby? Of course, in France, 
that can be easily arranged.” 

“What do you mean? I want the baby.” She put 
her hands suddenly under her heart. “That’ll be the 
one real decent thing in my life.” She laughed again 
very amused. “Beside, it’ll be my meal-ticket. How 
am I going to live in Paris without a meal-ticket?” 

Mrs. Deane thought: “How hard the poor child is, 
under all that softness and beauty! A child! A meal- 
ticket!” She was going to face the music then. “But 
you can’t appear in a divorce court pregnant. You’ll 
be—how many months?” 

“That would be a big pill, wouldn’t it, even for a 
French court! No. I’ve got to go right away. To¬ 
morrow. I can just make the French boat for the day 
after. Sam will be here in a few minutes now.” Sally 
slipped on a thin tea gown. Mrs. Deane turned to the 
door. 
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“Shall you want me?” 

“1 don’t think so. I think I can manage Sam. Sam 
is easy.” 

Mrs. Deane was thinking: “Yes she can, probably. 
She looks lovely in that wisp of a white gown—her 
dark shadowed eyes and the red line of her lips—her 
pregnant face. What a fool I’ve been, I should have 
known when I saw that look.” She gave a parting 
shot before "she went out. 

“That’s why you haven’t been on the links these 
last two weeks! Afraid of the sharp eyes of the old 
cats at the club house!” She came back with the sud¬ 
denness of a new idea. “You haven’t thought of get¬ 
ting him to break his engagement, and marry you 
after your divorce?” 

“Lord, no! And live in this dump on Ruffle Shirt 
Hill? Not on your life. Think of the years I’ve wasted 
on John. I want to live.” 

“You’ll never get a better chance—divorced and all 
—than Sam Nicholson.” 

“Don’t talk about it! 1 can’t stand him any more. I 
hate him to touch me!” 

Mrs. Deane was startled. “I don’t see how—if that’s 
how it is—” 

“You don’t have to,” answered Sally. 

The bell rang. Sally touched the tips of her fingers 
to the perfume bottle and went down. 

Mrs. Deane sat a long time in Sally’s room before 
she took up her check book and went back to her desk. 
She was not so sanguine as Sally. She didn’t believe 
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that Sam had any money of his own. And James Nich¬ 
olson was very hard when it came to money. How 
could Sam give her enough to live in Paris with a 
child? Old James of course would have to be told. She 
wondered how she could face him when she went to the 
bank to get a loan on her house. James Nicholson was 
a gentleman, there was that to be said for the difficult 
situation. He’d never let her know that he knew. They 
always saved their faces, these Nicholsons. 


Chapter 


Five 


Don, the Nicholsons’ setter, jumped into the car as 
Emily got out, and rode to the garage with James, 
sitting very straight and proud on the seat beside him; 
but his master surprised and hurt him by being oblivi¬ 
ous of his presence. That didn’t often happen, and 
when it did he knew something had gone wrong with 
the master, something outside of his dog world with 
which he was not competent to deal, so he assumed 
an indifference he was far from feeling, chin up, look¬ 
ing straight ahead. 

James had seen young Drummond riding off into 
the sunset, and he had seen Eleanore’s clasped hands 
too, and something in her face. Children together. Per¬ 
fectly natural he should notice Sam’s neglect—but not 
like young Drummond to speak of it. Loyalty, and all 
that, very strong in Drummond. Well they both 
looked miserable enough, whatever it was. “Mustn’t 
forget that check, to-morrow. He’s put in a good sum¬ 
mer’s work on the Marsh. Mary’ll miss him. Drive 
down there Sunday—cheer her up—one child—al¬ 
ways a mistake. You lose him and where are you?” 

The setter whined. 

“All right, old man. We’re going to do something 
about it. You’ll see!” James locked the garage and 
patted Don’s head. “No need to worry, none at all.” 
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Don acquiesced by putting his paws on James’ chest, 
and—ecstatic moment—just flicking his master’s chin 
with his long pink tongue. Together they went back 
to the house. “No Gladstones like them in the coun¬ 
try. Bred back to Old Nic’s strain from Virginia. 
Great breeding-place for dogs, and horses, and men— 
Virginia.” 

They had started dinner when Sam came in, nodded 
to his father: “Sorry to be late,” kissed his mother, 
and sat down. James carved him a thick slice off the 
rib roast, with a bit of the brown outside fat and 
a generous piece of Yorkshire pudding. “Tell Martha 
the pudding is just right to-night, will you, Jenny?” 
The waitress smiled and went out. Then James 
looked at his son. He felt something was “up” with 
Sam as soon as he came in. He looked anxious and 
taut, keyed up, not the way a man would look who’d 
been spending two or three hours with a woman he 
was in love with, especially a woman like Mrs. Price, 
tempting piece of goods, full of blood. He’d .had a 
good look at her at the club, a half dozen young cubs 
around her, earlier in the summer, whooping it up, 
he called it, highballs, stories. To-day something had 
gone wrong somewhere; it wasn’t at the Bank, every¬ 
thing smooth as silk there. He’d better not rush at 
him though about Eleanore. Wait a bit and see what 
was up first. He’d always met his son half way, put 
himself in his place, well—but he did mean to be firm 
about Eleanore. No nonsense. 

Sam’s emotional tension found relief in looking 
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at his mother. How serene she was, at the head of the 
table, gentle, gracious! Suddenly he thought, “Elea- 
nore will be like that, quiet and peaceful.” What 
would his mother think if she knew of the scene he 
had just come through? Nothing ever ruffled her. 
What would it be for a man to live like that? No sort 
of life without crisis, without these terrific things that 
came at a man and threatened to down him, got him 
by the throat—things growing out of his own de¬ 
termined acts—not just temptations, but deliberately 
loosened restraints, desires yielded to because he 
wanted to, because life would be too deadly dull on 
Ruffle Shirt Hill. He wouldn’t be able to stick it. 

He saw Sally’s red lips and deep shadowed eyes. 
Turbulence and passion! His imagination followed 
down over her lovely body that was holding his child. 
Some experience that. What a hell of a thing, too, 
to get out of. Well, he was twenty-eight; he’d let his 
father know he was no boy now. His manhood had 
to be reckoned with, his experiences with life. His 
father would have to accept, and see him through, 
too. It wouldn’t be easy. His father was an old Tar¬ 
tar, and he loved Eleanore. He’d probably have a 
devil of a time with him, about money. His mother 
was saying; 

“You’ll be here for dinner Sunday, Sam. Eleanore’s 
coming.” 

He answered, “Yes,” before he thought, then; “I’m 
not so sure either, dear. I’ve got to go to the City 
to-morrow, I may be late getting back.” He flicked 
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his napkin ring with his finger uneasily as his father 
said: 

“You’d better make it. I told Eleanore you’d be 
here. You’ll do better with the car than the train. 
Better make a point of it.” 

James cleared his throat. That always meant 
trouble. What was up? The old man couldn’t know. 
Characteristic trick of his, clearing his throat when 
he was angry at some one, getting ready to lay into 
him. 

Emily, however calm she looked to her son, was 
yet disturbed by the tension between the two men; 
it filled the air. It spoiled their dinner, such a nice 
rib roast too, and the Yorkshire pudding. Sam wasn’t 
eating a bit, playing with his water glass, stabbing at 
his salad. Something had gone wrong somewhere. 
Those new subdivisions of Sam’s probably, tying up 
a lot of money—sidewalks, trees, shrubs, fountains— 
but it was going to be beautiful. Sam would get a 
good real estate experience out of it. James shouldn’t 
pester him about the money. And yet as she looked 
at the two men, she felt it was something more im¬ 
portant than that, some terribly serious thing. It 
couldn’t be the Bank of course, never. Well, James 
would tell her no doubt when it was over, he always 
did. She stopped thinking, and hastily began talking, 
as a hostess makes conversation with a difficult or 
taciturn guest. The silence was unbearable another 
moment. 
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“We drove up to the bridge on the Marsh road to¬ 
day, Sam. It’s going to be lovely. They’ve cut away 
the trees so that it is safer, and you get a long view 
down the valley. The autumn leaves in the ravine 
are the loveliest things this year, so sheltered, you 
know, down there. The frost has been just right, and 
only touched them with red and gold. We brought 
back a quantity of foliage; did you see it in the hall? 
So decorative, and suits the colonial feeling, doesn’t 
it?” And so on through dinner, and about her dahlias. 
She had sent a great bunch to Mrs. Deane whose 
dahlias hadn’t done well this year, and a quantity to 
the parsonage. 

When Jenny came in to clear the table Emily said 
she would not stay for coffee if James didn’t mind; 
she was -very tired and would go right upstairs. Sam 
was on his feet, went with her, his arm about her. 
Don followed as far as the door, watched them go 
up, then came back and threw himself down on the 
rug again to have a long quiet nap. Sam turned on 
the light in his mother’s room and saw that she had a 
book. He held her a moment and kissed her. She felt 
his lips tremble on her cheek. Ah, she had never felt 
that before. It puzzled her to feel emotion in her 
son. 

“When you come up bring me some grapes, dear,” 
she called. When he was gone she stood and listened 
a moment, then heard the sliding door of the dining 
room close. "Now they are off,” she thought. 
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Sam left his coffee standing untouched and lighted 
a cigarette, while his father selected a cigar from his 
box. James cleared his throat again, mildly this time, 
in invitation for Sam to begin. His son felt his father’s 
eyes on him demanding speech. It came at last. James 
chuckled: 

“You never were any good at concealing things, 
Sam. Even your mother knows something is wrong. 
It’s as if you’d been in the jam and got it all over 
you.” 

“As bad as that!” He stopped. “It is pretty damned 
bad. Father. It’s got me. Gave me an awful smash. 
1—” James saw his son’s brows come together, his 
mouth twist on his cigarette. 

“I wasn’t expecting it you see. Anything serious, I 
mean. Sally Price is an awful good sport. She’s a 
peach of a woman. She—she didn’t expect anything 
like this. We took a chance of course.” Sam stopped. 
It was the hardest thing he had ever had to tell his 
father; seemed indecent, someway. 

James did not help his predicament by asking, 
“You mean Eleanore—?” 

Sam interrupted, jumped to his feet. “Eleanore! 
God no! It’s Sally. She’s going to have a baby.” 

“Interesting,” James commented. “But why get so 
excited about it? Whose is it?” 

Sam stared at him. “Mine of course.” 

“H’m. I thought she was getting a divorce from 
her husband.” 

“She is. That’s what makes it so rotten. If he knew 
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about this, she wouldn’t stand a chance. He’d fight 
her to a finish.” 

James watched his son walking up and down the 
room, lighting one cigarette after another and fling¬ 
ing it away. 

‘‘All that wouldn’t concern us except for the danger 
of Eleanore’s finding it out. That’s the angle you’ve 
got to work from, Sam. And the danger of the Town 
finding it out. That would hurt the Bank.” 

James waited for his son’s reaction. 

‘‘That’s all true, Father, but after all it’s my child. 
I’ve been awfully in love with her. I’ve promised to 
see her through the whole damned thing, Sir, and I 
won’t go back on it.” 

“You mean, the hospital—operation?” 

“Lord no, she says she wants to go through with 
it.” 

This staggered James for a moment. 

“More of a woman than I thought she was! But 
it’s much more dangerous, for everybody else. She’ll 
expect you to marry her of course, in that case.” 
James was chewing on his cigar viciously. “Is that 
what you want? To throw Eleanore over? Is that 
what you expect me to help you do?” 

Sam gave Don a kick in passing. 

“It isn’t so simple as that. Father. It’s all so 
damned complicated.” 

James grunted, “Complicated. I can’t imagine a 
worse mess, all around. What does she want? Let’s 
get down to business.” 
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Sam burst out: “Well for one thing, she doesn’t 
want to marry me.” 

“Thank God!” James was fervent. “That’s all right 
then. Now let us see where we are. You tell me.” 

Sam told him. Sally wanted to go to the city to¬ 
morrow and sail for Paris next day. She could get 
her divorce there almost immediately; anyway be¬ 
fore her husband could find out anything about a 
baby coming, and stop it. She could manage about 
the baby all right over there. But it would take a lot 
of money, right now, and of course if the baby lived 
he’d want to take care of that too.” 

“That sounds all right,” James said, “but you 
know you’ve just your salary.” 

“There’s the subdivision—” 

“That’s all tied up in your grandfather’s trust. You 
can’t touch the principal. I tell you what I’ll do. I’ll 
give you a draft on Paris, at nine in the morning, 
and you can take it to Mrs. Price in the city to¬ 
morrow. And see that she makes that boat.” 

“Where’s the catch? Must be one somewhere.” 
Sam was staring at his father. 

“There always is. It’s just here. You must be back 
Sunday to dine with Eleanore, and you must marry 
her before Thanksgiving.” 

Sam made a slight movement of negation with his 
head, swallowed, wet his dry lips with his tongue, 
made an effort to straighten up as one does after 
a blow, then slumped again, hands in pockets. What 
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was the answer to that? his anxious eyes seemed to 
ask. 

“Do you mean that really. Father?” His father’s 
face had gone hard. No going back on his decision; 
he finally brought out: 

“It’s a rotten deal for Eleanore.” 

His father cleared his throat ominously. “A rotten 
deal, all around.” James stopped a moment, weaken¬ 
ing his position but feeling he owed it to his son to 
make him see the situation whole. “Yes it’s a rotten 
deal, for the Nicholsons and the Bank and for our 
prestige as a family, a rotten deal for Eleanore 
whether you take her or leave her. Your mother and 
I, we’ll help you through. If Eleanore finds out later 
—well, she’s a pretty good sport. Fine old man, Brad¬ 
ley. Too damned unselfish; that’s why he died a poor 
man. Eleanore’s like him. You’d never find another 
woman like her, not that kind in the New House, 
anyway.” 

Sam stared at the window looking into the garden 
toward the New House. 

“And about the baby, sir?” 

A shadow of a smile fell on James’ lips. “We’ll take 
care of the baby. There aren’t so many Nicholsons 
left that we can afford to lose one.” 

Sam got up. “See you at the Bank then at nine, 
sir. Good night.” 

He took a bunch of grapes off the center piece and 
went up to his mother. James sat until he finished 
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his cigar. “The idea of that baby has got under his 
skin. Romantic feeling about it. Nice baby, probably. 
Fine looking woman, not a lady exactly, but good 
healthy stock.” James stroked Don’s ears. The Glad¬ 
stone opened one eye and beat his tail on the floor. 


Chapter 


Six 


Life to the elect on the Hill had always been a re¬ 
stricted affair. They were exclusive, up there on the 
Hill, set apart from the Town’s ant-like social ac¬ 
tivities and neighborly intimacies. A certain lime¬ 
light beat upon Ruffle Shirt Hill and the “aristo¬ 
crats,” as the townspeople called them, had, more 
than most other folk, to watch their step. The coming 
of the golf club—and the new people in Sam’s sub¬ 
division—had changed this somewhat. There were 
now so many people to watch that it was not done 
so efficiently and intensively as when Eleanore was 
a child. 

It had been very lonely there for her, having no 
brother or sister, with but three houses then on the 
Hill and two or three children to play with. The 
spinster aunt, a Scotch cousin of her father’s, who 
had “brought her up,” was a person of no imagina¬ 
tion or emotions or even affections, only duties. Her 
father, affectionate but not demonstrative, contained, 
unemotional, judicial in his attitude—he had had the 
probate bench for a number of years—was apprecia¬ 
tive of what he regarded as a daughter’s dutiful love, 
was conscious even of a devotion in her, the care for 
his physical comforts, the reading aloud, the taking 
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down of briefs in her quaint improvised shorthand 
—all this was proper and suitable. 

He was very thoughtful of her comfort and happi¬ 
ness too—the kind of quiet happiness his Scotch soul 
approved of, not exuberant but satisfying to one who 
kept a level keel. When his hand patted hers, at the 
rare times when he allowed himself this indulgence, 
she was conscious of protection, approval, friendship. 
All these things she felt in that steady clasp; but 
emotion, love, as she dreamed it, never. He had said 
it was emotion that got us into all our troubles. His 
religion, though he was a deeply religious man, was 
entirely without emotion, without that moving qual¬ 
ity called worship; he had faith, obedience; he kept 
the commandments, as far as a Christian may, in 
these material days; but all that other phase of re¬ 
ligious expression—music, candles, transubstantia- 
tion, vestments, contemplations—all that was danger¬ 
ous; he left it for Episcopalians and Catholics. The 
stark simplicity of the old Scotch kirk suited his 
needs perfectly. 

Quite unknown to himself, one emotion had in¬ 
fluenced his life, and shut him away in his house on 
the Hill, and that was the sorrow for his wife; but 
he had never thought of it as an emotion, that deep, 
terrible surge of pain which swept over and over him, 
at night when he was alone the long hours before 
he slept, or in his aloof and isolated days in his study, 
preparing the impressive opinions he still gave for 
the law firm from which he had withdrawn active 
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participation on his wife’s death, their pace being 
all too swift for him now, with the young aggressive 
blood that had come in to take the place of his old 
colleagues, dead too. 

Eleanore’s summers and vacations at home with 
the spinster aunt would have been dull beyond her 
endurance except for Billy Drummond. Every happy 
joyous thing in her life, until she was sixteen, was 
associated with him—tennis, fishing, swimming, skat¬ 
ing, duck-shooting on the marsh, or in the saddle 
herding the cattle from one range to another—a pic¬ 
turesque boy and girl affair. Then Billy went away 
to college the same year that Sam came back to the 
Town from his trip round the world, which James 
had given him after his graduation cum laude. 

Eleanore was very attractive then, quite slim and 
lean and brown, her hair put up, and, the spinster 
aunt having gone to bring up other motherless chil¬ 
dren—God held them—Aunt Emily had taken her to 
the City and assisted in the selecting of clothes suit¬ 
able to the head of her father’s house, sport things 
for tennis and golf and her first real evening gown. 
The clothes and propinquity did the rest, for Sam 
was bored by the Town after his adventures in the 
far places of the world, and found her wide-eyed ad¬ 
miration a flattering thing, something a little more 
than an idle amusement pour passer le temps, for 
she interested him. Her development into a fine glow¬ 
ing womanhood, her strength, her youth, starved for 
love, all drew him to her. There was a quality in 
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her of devotion, a promise of imagination and latent 
passion possibly, that intrigued him when chance 
brought them together. He did not seek her out par¬ 
ticularly, but he was glad she was there, a part of his 
intimate environment. 

As for Eleanore, she felt herself in love with Sam, 
that is, she had the breathless ecstatic feeling when 
she was with him, or, after he had gone, when think¬ 
ing about him, that young girls associate with the 
idea of being in love; for that is the way it comes 
to them first, especially to starved natures. He was 
eight years older than she. He was now a man of 
the world, that he should think of her at all was a 
miracle, when he had all his friends in the City to 
choose from, gay brilliant people. She knew it was 
with him an incidental thing, a leit motif in the more 
serious theme of his life, but with her it was a con¬ 
stant flame which she occupied herself with feeding. 
In the autumn her father sent her to New York to 
a fashionable finishing school on the Hudson where 
she learned about forks, and how to eat squabs prop¬ 
erly, and be serious with a knee-breeched butler, and 
to dance wonderfully. 

When Eleanore came back from New York she 
was occupied, to the exclusion of any other interest, 
with her father. His health, increasingly delicate these 
last years, had now broken altogether, and her win¬ 
ter was spent in the sick room, filled with the thou¬ 
sand fatiguing details of the care of an invalid, 
for her father would not capitulate to a nurse. The 
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greater part of this winter Sam was in the Argentine, 
looking into railways, James said, from the view¬ 
point of the Grande Hotel in Buenos Aires. 

However enthralling this business was, Sam even¬ 
tually came back at Easter time to find Mr. Bradley 
dying, and Eleanore needing him very much. She 
was lovelier than ever, and with a certain charm 
which the finishing school had helped to give her, 
with the aid of New York modistes. He could see 
that she was, at heart, as much in love with him as 
ever, though her anxiety was superimposed upon it 
and kept it hidden, except at the rare moments when 
the dangerous intimacies of the sick room revealed 
the shining thing underneath. It was a matter of eyes 
and hand clasps, of significant glances, of fingers on 
lips, of long silences and desperate agonies as the old 
man’s illness neared its end. All this had rushed them 
together in a whirl of emotion; it seemed as if they 
could never be separate again after they had been 
through this together, and there is no doubt that the 
memory of the tendernesses of those days held them 
together later when their frail craft was grinding on 
the rocks. 

Eleanore was not sure about emotions—some of 
her father in that feeling, a Scotch suspicion of them, 
whether they were concerned in marriage. She could 
not ask anyone. The spinster aunt’s old-fashioned 
notions of propriety still held her, too. At school she 
had often been shocked at the things girls knew and 
talked to each other about, for they didn’t talk to 
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men about them then. They knew all sorts of things 
she didn’t know, and, highly contemptuous of her 
sense of shock, failed to enlighten her, so she learned 
very little from them, but something, quite a lot, 
from novels. 

The most important thing in life was treated of 
quite openly in novels, by this time, though one 
slipped them under the sofa cushions or read them in 
bed at night, for on Ruffle Shirt Hill, as well as in 
the Town, sex was still taboo, the cinema not yet 
having performed its mission of education. 

Sometimes at the club house she overheard young 
married women talking together. It made her cheeks 
burn, made her conscious of her body in a way she 
had never known before. She would pretend not to 
hear. It was incredible that they should feel so and 
talk about it! These were some of the newly rich 
people living in the gay French and Italian farm¬ 
houses out beyond the golf links, the people the Hill 
disapproved of. 

On the morning of the Sunday when Eleanore was 
coming to dine with them, James and Emily started 
for church, James, despite the hot September day, 
buttoned up light in a frock coat. That was a cour¬ 
tesy to the plate which it had been his duty for many 
years to pass. 

They always walked to church when the weather 
was fine, because it was the convention to do so, and 
because it was down hill all the way. Sam always 
came for them after service—and after his round 
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of golf—and drove them up the Hill with such other 
Ruffle Shirters as were too old for its rather steep 
climb. 

Sam joined them on the way down, walking beside 
his mother, who flushed with pleasure. She saw he 
was not going to the club, for he did not wear golf 
things but a sort of Sunday rig of white trousers and 
blue coat in which he looked, she thought, very hand¬ 
some, well-tubbed and tanned. 

At the Bradley house he left them and turned in. 
Eleanore was in the hall pulling on her gloves. 

"Going to church, Nora!" He kissed her casually 
on the cheek, at which she flushed. 

"I wish you wouldn’t call me Nora, Sam. I always 
think of Nora in A Dolls’ House, a most unpleasant 
play, if I do say it as shouldn’t, having played the 
leading role.” 

"But I thought the role suited you wonderfully, 
dear." 

"Nora! The wife who had lived with a strange 
man she didn’t know at all, and borne him four chil¬ 
dren—it was four wasn’t it? It haunts me some¬ 
times.” 

"You do everything so intensely, Eleanore. Of 
course that makes a dull life more interesting. If 
you don’t like ‘Nora’ of course I won’t call you that. 
But it does so seem to suit you.” 

"I don’t mind of course. You must do what you 
want. Every one is happier so." She wondered what 
he had come for. 
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“Did you stop to take me to church, really, Sam? 
How nice!” 

“No. And you’re not going to church to-day either. 
I’ve come for a talk.” 

“But 1 was coming up to the Big House for din¬ 
ner, we could talk then.” She took off her hat and 
put it down on the table with her gloves and purse. 

“Not playing golf with Mrs. Price to-day? Who 
has come to town that’s richer than you?” she asked, 
as they went through the library that had been her 
father’s, and out into the seclusion of the walled 
and richly colored autumn garden beyond. 

“No, I’m at a loose end to-day. Sally Price has 
gone. She hadn’t been playing for a long time any¬ 
way. Sprained ankle or something,” he said with his 
casual assurance of indifference. 

“Has she gone back to the husband you told me 
had treated her so badly?” 

“She has gone to Paris for her divorce.” 

“Oh!” said Eleanore. “Our own divorce laws are 
not sufficiently elastic to fit her case I suppose.” 
Then, thinking she had been tempted by something 
within her to a cattishness she had a sharp contempt 
for, she added, “Father always said our divorce laws 
were the stupidest things.” 

“They seem to manage many things better over 
there. Anyway she sailed yesterday. I think she 
means to stay over there.” 

“That would settle any little rankling sediment,” 
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Sam thought, that was disturbing her none too deep 
tranquillity. 

Eleanore had brought out a pair of scissors from 
some cranny in the old wall and was snipping off a 
late rose here and there as she talked and Sam fol¬ 
lowed at her side. She felt very uncomfortable with 
Sam to-day, somehow; she didn’t know what to say 
to him. If she knew what he’d come for—perhaps, 
with Sally Price gone, he was just lonesome. 

“I hope she’ll marry again and be happy,” she said. 
“She looks so restless, so unsatisfied with life. And 
she’s so beautiful. You always think a woman who 
is beautiful ought to have every happiness.” 

“She’s had a damnable life. She wants things that 
are beyond her reach. Things she is not fine enough 
for.” ' 

“Well she’s had you and Billy all summer. You’ve 
both given her a whirl.” She looked at Sam gravely, 
a withered rose poised in the ends of her scissors. 
“I’ve hardly seen you at all. Of course Billy’s been 
here a lot. Was that because she turned him down? 
He hasn’t been any too cheerful.” 

“Oh Billy’s too sensitive. Something happened. I 
don’t know what. Too much to drink or something 
I suppose.” 

“Possibly. But I rather felt from his looks that 
you had won by a length or so, left him at the post. 
Of course he had good company at the post, at that.” 

“I hope that hasn’t hurt you, Nora. I mean— 
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there wasn’t anything in it. We were just amusing 
ourselves. Sort of dull for her down there with Mrs. 
Deane, if nobody took her up)—” 

Eleanore always laughed at Sam’s excuses and ex¬ 
planations; they wouldn’t convince a jury of his 
peers, let alone a woman. 

“Oh you done your duty noble, Sam, there’s no 
doubt about it. Now that’s finished. What did you 
want to talk about?” 

Her raillery made him turn a shade redder in the 
autumn sun of the rose garden, and he went on stub¬ 
bornly finishing what he had meant to say. “When 
you put off our marriage indefinitely, and without 
any real reason that I could see, it rather threw me 
up against it for the summer, stuck here with noth¬ 
ing but the golf club and the Bank. Darn it all, 1 had 
to have somebody to play with.” 

Eleanore put her hand on his arm, 

“Of course you did, Sam. And I wanted you to be 
free entirely. And I wanted to be free too, to make 
sure. You don’t have to apologize about Sally Price. 
I’d have flirted too if 1 hadn’t been in mourning, 
and if I’d had as good a chance.” Eleanore was half 
laughing as she talked. 

“I think your father’s the only man in the Town 
who didn’t fall for her. It was the most natural thing 
in the world for you to have a last fling. There was 
the matter of propinquity too, you could look right 
down from the Big House onto the balcony of her 
bedroom through the vista.” 
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Sam wondered whether she was saving his face, 
or making fun of him, until she went on with more 
seriousness, 

“At first 1 was frightened, and then when the sum¬ 
mer went on I didn’t mind so much, for 1 saw her 
with you one day, and she didn’t seem to be half 
so much in love with you as you were with her.” 

“And you didn’t care, Nora?” 

“No, because 1 felt she was in love with some one 
else.” 

“You mean Billy?” 

“1 don’t know. Something was wrong with Billy 
all summer. I could never get it out of him. Some¬ 
thing has changed him. He hasn’t been at all the 
same with me.” 

“Imagining his heart was broken because we be¬ 
came engaged. Billy’s always liked you, Nora, a 
lot.” 

“Of course—that. But this was different. It may 
have been Mrs. Price, I don’t know.” 

She put down the scissors on the wall and fell to 
twisting the big solitaire engagement ring Sam had 
given her round and round her finger. 

“What did you come to talk about?” she asked 
suddenly. 

“Aren’t you ready to be married now, dear? Aren’t 
you sure enough—that it’s going to be all right?” 

“Are you?” she asked. 

“Of course I am, I was telling Father to-day—I 
don’t want to hurry you—nor do I want to wait in- 
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definitely, for 1 won’t. Shall we say next month some¬ 
time?” 

Eleanore was rolling a withered rose in her palm, 
filling it with fragrance. 

‘‘So soon after Sally’s gone? That would almost 
make the funeral baked meats furnish forth the wed¬ 
ding feast.” 

‘‘Don’t be clever, Nora. It isn’t your metier.” 

“No? But October’s much too soon. I’ve got to get 
all new clothes. November would be all right, if you 
want me very much then.” 

Sam wanted to shake her, but he thought of his 
father and said, “Of course I do, Nora,” mustering 
a kiss which he thought would help matters along, 
but which Eleanore didn’t care much for. She never 
could see anything in kisses to rave so much about, 
though she admitted to herself that possibly her edu¬ 
cation had been somewhat neglected in that regard, 
for the one kiss of Billy’s that she remembered, and 
never could forget she was sure, was the one he had 
given her when he shouldn’t of course, and which she 
had felt down to her toes. If kisses were always like 
that! 

However she thought of James and Emily and 
Mrs. Drummond and Billy, and how splendid it 
would be all being one family together; and there 
would be the babies too. 

People on Ruffle Shirt Hill hadn’t yet come to dis¬ 
cussing obstetrical mysteries with their fiances be¬ 
fore marriage, so she and Sam had never mentioned 
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babies. Now she became bold. She must know how 
he felt about it before everything was settled. She 
was looking wistfully down at a lovely tiny pink rose 
bud, holding it delicately between thumb and finger 
for fear of crushing it. 

“I hope you will let me have babies, Sam.” 

Sam laughed. “Has that been troubling you! You 
shall have lots of them. 1 want boys to ride and hunt 
and fish with—teach them things—” 

Suddenly he kissed her again. That kiss wasn’t so 
bad. 

“So do I,” said Eleanore, ‘‘a house full!” 


Chapter 


Seven 


In the first months of her marriage, without con¬ 
sciously desiring to, and yet without any attempt 
at repression, she would recall the feel of Billy’s arms 
around her, that one trembling burning kiss. She re¬ 
called her utter physical and spiritual surrender dur¬ 
ing a space of a half dozen heartbeats. That was emo¬ 
tion! How it tore at one, stifled one! Every bit of 
her happy, quivering, with a feel of joy and beauty 
and the throb of life. This ecstasy and rhythm and 
beauty she had thought a foretaste of what marriage 
would be with Sam. She would feel like that all the 
time, filled with the wonder of life, awed at her hap¬ 
piness. But she did not. The ecstasy did not come 
again. She felt him restrained, and it held her back. 
He did not overwhelm her with his passion; he took 
what was his due, but without either joyousness or 
reverence. 

She could not know that the hot devouring sum¬ 
mer had satiated him, that Sally had drawn desire 
from him with her tempestuous caresses. All that 
made Eleanore’s cool beauty seem tame by compari¬ 
son; the dutiful but unemotional surrender of her 
body made little appeal to a man who must be deeply 
and terrifically moved by an intensity of passion. 
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With her it seemed something to be gotten over 
with as quickly and decently as possible, yet not to 
offend him, always considerate. Sam did not set him¬ 
self to awaken her. Let sleeping passions lie. He had 
had enough for the time. Sometime perhaps he would 
make her wildly in love with him; then they would 
see, she might become altogether satisfying as a wife. 
He recognized that she had never appealed to his 
physical emotions, it was some sort of mental or 
spiritual need that he had for her. She would be a 
fine type of wife, a splendid mother to his children, 
not big, but strong and serene. She would create, as 
his mother had always done in the Big House, an 
atmosphere of rest and beauty and quiet. These 
masterful Nicholsons needed that. Something worth 
while and yet sweet and restful, to return to after 
strenuous business days; no turmoil or problems, no 
strong personality striving for expression or domi¬ 
nance. 

He often thought how Sally had dominated him, 
and would have continued to do had he married her. 
There was a power about her, something impelling, 
a primitive kind of thing too, but it made of him 
what she wanted. Sam wanted to be himself, selfish, 
dominant, getting what he wanted in the world. With 
Eleanore he could be like that. Her loyalty and de¬ 
votion, which were her outstanding attributes, he 
could brush to one side. They would never stop him. 
He felt that Eleanor had her ideal of a wife and 
mother firmly fixed in her, all of which had nothing 
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to do with passion, but which was enough for a safe 
and successful marriage. 

When James had exacted of him his immediate 
marriage to Eleanore, as a condition of his meeting 
the emergency of Sally's pregnancy, and as a guaran¬ 
tee of future good behavior, Sam had acquiesced, and 
neither of the men had felt that he was doing Elea¬ 
nore a wrong. For Sam, it was escape from a bad 
predicament into safety, and for James it became the 
occasion for bringing pressure to bear on his son to 
accomplish a marriage he had set his heart on. All 
of these new gay, golf-playing, highball-drinking, 
cigarette-smoking young women at the country club 
were a menace to the safety of any young business 
man, constituted as Sam was, and with his responsi¬ 
bilities. 

Sam felt that his father had acted with the greatest 
generosity, as he had feared he would exact from him 
the surrender of his subdivision in exchange for fur¬ 
nishing the quite considerable sum which Sally had 
demanded for her divorce and her maintenance in 
Paris, instead of which James had charged the mat¬ 
ter to his personal account and sent each month a 
foreign draft to the bank in the Rue de la Paix, which 
was the only address he or Sam knew. After all, Sam 
thought in retrospect, the sum which these remit¬ 
tances represented was barely the interest on the 
profit his father had realized in the handling of the 
bonds of the South American Railway which had 
been the result of his trip to the Argentine. So the 
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old man could well be content with his bargain; he 
had gotten more out of it all around than his son 
had, for Eleanore was his insurance against having 
in the future to tie up similar sums. Sam felt that 
his father himself had had no wild oats and it must 
after all have interested him to see at close range 
how they grew and developed. Sam did not know 
that he was not finished with this particular crop and 
that later they were both to have a hand at its har¬ 
vesting. 

Eleanore and Sam had elected to live for a time 
at least in the Bradley house, though James and 
Emily had urged them to come and share the Big 
House. Eleanore loved her old home and her bit of 
garden with its orchards of pear and plum trees and 
deep grounds with paths running down through the 
woods to the river; besides they would have more 
freedom than they could have at the Big House, 
about parties and drinks and cards. 

The settling down in the done over and partly re¬ 
furnished house had taken a long time. There had 
been shopping in the City with Father Nicholson, 
who had insisted on buying the most expensive things 
himself, the rugs and hangings, a tapestry or two 
and some good pictures, for he wanted Eleanore to 
be happy, to feel at once the security and importance 
of her position in the family. It all seemed like a 
dream to her, an illusion of some sort, her round of 
new duties and responsibilities, and the more luxu¬ 
rious way of living, more service and generous ex- 
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penditures; and yet the illusion in which she spent 
her days was really disillusion. It was all so unlike 
her dreams of marriage. The miracle of one-ness had 
not happened. They were as much two people as they 
had been during the weeks of their partial estrange¬ 
ment in the summer, or before their engagement. 
Nothing that had happened had changed her feeling 
toward Sam. Nothing in these months had given her 
the rapture of that swift moment with Billy, looking 
into the sunset the night he had gone away; and she 
had not had time to think it out clearly, to satisfy 
herself as to why it had been so, when Christmas 
came on four-league boots, as is its custom, and Billy 
Drummond had returned to Marsh-fields for the 
holidays. 

Of all her wedding gifts, which filled the house 
with gleaming things, the one which Eleanore felt 
was particularly her own was a cocker Billy had sent 
her from Boston after her return from her wedding 
journey. Billy had not come for the wedding, though 
Sam had wanted him for best man, but the dog was 
there waiting before the fire when they came into the 
house. 

Sam was more than indifferent to the dog, and 
grumbled at Paddy’s possessive ways, for Eleanore 
did not own Paddy; Paddy owned her, as is the way 
with cockers. It was the link that Paddy made with 
her early playmate days with Billy which Eleanore 
was conscious of, a dangerous consciousness for her 
just now, for Billy had had a black cocker at the 
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New House, less blue-ribboned and pedigreed it is 
true, but strikingly reminiscent of this one, with his 
great ears and absurd chopped-off tail with its curls. 
A courteous well-bred dog this one, with a personal¬ 
ity that she could not put aside, and an appeal for 
her love that she could not deny. It was absurd to 
give so much thought and consideration to a dog at 
a time when her husband and her home should ab¬ 
sorb her utterly, but her relationship with Sam threw 
her back onto other things, and she was glad of the 
dog. 

Father and Mother Nicholson had become increas¬ 
ingly tender and dear; James had taken Eleanore 
closer into his heart than she had been before. It was 
as if he had set her in an especially precious place 
for every one to observe and do honor to. She had 
more money than she had ever thought to have for 
herself, for James had reinvested her capital more 
advantageously, and Sam had made her a generous 
allowance for dress and charities. She had two serv¬ 
ants, and an electric brougham, and her rich, at¬ 
tractive house. When the feeling came over her that 
something was lacking in her marriage that she had 
hoped for, that she had a right to have, it made her 
feel ungrateful for all the things she did have in 
abundance. She had expected more from her mar¬ 
riage. The things one wanted most were not the 
things one had, she supposed, but the things one did 
not and never could have. 

It was absurd for her to assume even in her most 
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questioning moods, that Sam would have married her 
had he not loved her. If he had been in love really 
with Sally Price he would have waited for her to 
divorce her husband, and then married her. She had 
given him his summer of freedom, that was under¬ 
stood, and he had come back after Sally had gone 
to Paris and begged her to marry him at once. Trails 
and wisps of gossip had perforce come to her ears 
from the Town, about Sam’s infatuation for the fair 
Sally, as indeed had the reports of other indiscreet 
affairs in earlier years. But all of this troubled her 
not at all. It seemed to her that there must always 
be for a man two kinds of women, the kind he played 
with, and the kind he married, kept in separate com¬ 
partments with a sound-proof wall between. 

She felt that she was the eminently suitable wife 
for Sam, suited to the Nicholson family traditions 
and to the standards of Ruffle Shirt Hill. Her mar¬ 
riage had to be right. She mustn’t expect great 
happiness at first. If there was anything wrong it was 
undoubtedly some negative capacity in herself that 
insulated the contacts. Whatever was wrong she her¬ 
self must remedy. She must fill the niche where life 
had placed her, and justify its faith in her. Sam had 
called her many times, since their marriage, “a cold 
little thing.” She was. Sam did not stir her; her ardors 
lay too deep. He had said: 

“You’ll wake up, some day. You’ll see!” 

Perhaps she was sleeping, she did not know. 


Chapter 


Eight 


Christmas brought its welter of duties, for the 
church, for friends, for the family, shopping in the 
City, long fatiguing days, but Eleanore finally got 
through it to the last red-ribboned parcel, the last 
baskets to the orphan asylum. There were certain 
things that the people on Ruffle Shirt Hill always did 
at Christmas, and she carried on, even enriched the 
tradition, with James’ counsel and connivance. Dead 
tired, not unhappy, yet, with all the money she had 
spent so lavishly, she had had less pleasure than on 
other less opulent Christmases. She felt less of the 
Christmas spirit, more indifference. For, whatever 
she was doing, she found herself preoccupied with 
the problems of her marriage, struggling to reconcile 
herself to its difficulties. 

She ordered Christmas trees and dinners and made 
calls, did all the routine things, put on her Paris 
gowns for dinner when she and Sam were alone, to 
make an attractive picture behind the silver and 
roses of his table, fitted herself into his moods, his 
lapses, and later accepted his occasional absences in 
the City, which detained him over night, when there 
would lie ostentatiously on his bureau the next day 
the program of a revue or two checks for orchestra 
seats. Two! It was his way of telling her that he had 
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been amusing himself, and she was too proud to ques¬ 
tion or comment. He was putting through a big deal 
in the City, she told herself, and had been entertain¬ 
ing some prospective investor. 

It was in this way that Sam made her feel her sec¬ 
ondary importance in his life. Business, the Bank, af¬ 
fairs in the City, meeting important men, adding to 
the wealth and power of the Nicholsons, that was 
what absorbed him. This was what hurt her, that the 
poetry and romance of life had gone. It was not 
there, it had never been there, except in her imagina¬ 
tion. She would wait, still hoping that everything 
would be different, that she would become accus¬ 
tomed to the difficult places, and not be sensitive to 
them, even perhaps come to share his business ambi¬ 
tions; that, engrossed as he was now in the Bank 
and in the development of his real estate business, 
he would later have more time for her, for reading, 
for companionship, for she knew not what of con¬ 
fidence and tenderness. 

She still hoped for the ineffable thing, dreamed of 
it, in the day dreams in which she forgot her hurt 
and disappointment. Marriage couldn’t go on like 
that. If it did, then it was inconceivable that people 
went on doing it. Everything would stop. It wouldn’t 
be worth while. She dared not ask Mother Nicholson. 
It would disturb her security to think that she and 
Sam had not a perfect marriage. She must be more 
patient, less ready to find cause for discontent. Per¬ 
haps a perfect marriage came like other precious 
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things after long striving to those who have faith. 

How marriage took away the quietness of life, the 
freedom, the possession of one’s self! She lived in a 
room with a door that must never be locked. Men 
did not like hammering on doors. It made them 
angry. They must be free either to come or go. That 
is what her father would have called the sine qua non 
of marriage. Why hadn’t Daddy told her some of 
these things! It was so hard learning them all alone, 
like a child trying to read, who did not know the 
alphabet and must gobble words down whole and 
digest them if he could, or have a stomach ache! 

She realized that the thing which could make her 
marriage vital with Sam was the thing she had not— 
passion. That was what Sally Price had had. It had 
held Sam in leading strings all summer. And yet she 
had not cared, or she wouldn’t have gone away to 
Paris. That was something she could not understand. 
Was that what Sam wanted when he shook her and 
said, “Wake up, Nora! You don’t know you are 
alive!” It was too puzzling. She took up Paddy and 
held his warm head to her breast. How you could 
love a dog! They gave and gave and didn’t want 
anything back. Their joy was in giving. Marriage 
ought to be like that, each one pouring his heart out 
for the other. She twisted her fingers in the black 
pup’s curls until he whimpered, and then flicked her 
fingers a kiss in apology for his protest. Billy’s gift, 
that dog. How he made her think of Billy! Was that 
dangerous? Well, it was a comfort anyhow, for Billy 
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had always loved her. The dog’s devotion reminded 
her of that love, how many times a day! She won¬ 
dered if Sam had thought of that, and if he cared. 
Billy wasn’t like the Nicholsons; he threw back to 
the Drummonds, something in him more direct and 
simple, less politic, less absorbed in himself, more 
altruistic, more free and generous, not bound by tra¬ 
dition, more conscious of the fine things of life. Dif¬ 
ferent altogether from the Nicholsons. And yet she 
had cast her lot in with these Nicholsons, had wanted 
to, had bound up her life with theirs. It was the 
power of money. They took what they wanted. Ruf¬ 
fle Shirt Hill would slowly swallow her up. She would 
become one of them, identified with their interests 
and ambitions, seeing things from their viewpoint 
from the Hill. 

Billy had said he would see her at Christmas, but 
he did not come at once. She and Sam had their tree 
and dinner at the Big House. The Drummonds, 
mother and son, had been asked, but Billy had 
brought home two men from Tech for the holidays. 
Mrs. Drummond, as was the custom, had given a 
tree and dinner for the farmers’ children and the 
Sunday-school at Marsh-fields, and it was two or 
three days later that Eleanore saw him for a few 
minutes. She was in her room dressing to go for a 
walk in the woods with Paddy, when she heard his 
horse on the gravel below. She reached for a dress 
she knew he would like and ran downstairs. Billy was 
leaving a note with the maid. He had not meant to 
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see her then! But he turned at the sound of her steps 
on the polished floor. 

“Oh, Billy, you weren’t going? Come in.” 

The maid gave her the note she held and van¬ 
ished. Eleanore saw Billy hesitate on the step, then 
he said, “Eleanore!” and came in. “I was just leaving 
a note from Mother. She hopes you’re coming out for 
New Year’s.” He stood looking at her, his cap and 
riding crop in his hand. She thought, “He doesn’t 
know what he’s saying. He’s afraid of me, now that 
I’m married. I’m going to kiss him. That will make 
it all right.” But she said: “Billy, aren’t you going 
to kiss me?” 

He took her hands, “Of course! Congratulations 
and all that.” He kissed her, but she didn’t care much 
for the kiss, for she could see that he hadn’t meant 
to. What was the matter? He was saying: 

“You’re looking wonderful, Nell. How’s the pup?” 

The pup was dragging at his leash keen to be off. 
Eleanore saw Billy didn’t mean to come in, so she 
said, “We’re going for a walk, come along.” 

Billy muttered, “Not much good in the snow, rid¬ 
ing boots. I’ll come as far as the woods.” 

Eleanore was trembling, she got her wraps out of 
the closet, a sweater and coat, and Billy helped her 
into them. They were both silent, she felt a choking 
sensation. She hadn’t thought seeing him was going 
to be so hard. “Have you seen Sam?” Just the wrong 
thing to say of course. 

“I stopped at the Bank to see Uncle James. 
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They’re coming. They always do you know. Mother 
is famous for her roast goose and apple jack. Don’t 
you remember, you wouldn’t drink it when you were 
there once, and we told you it was cider and then 
you did, and—” 

“And didn’t wake up until 1 got home next morn¬ 
ing,” Eleanore laughed. 

Billy was playing with Paddy who was frantic 
with joy because there would be rabbits. It was a 
clear, still, sunny day with crisp patches of sun on 
the fields, and hanging heavy on the branches of the 
firs. A brilliant winter day that beckoned them out. 
Oh, a perfect day for a tramp in the woods, Eleanore 
thought; but where the path ended and the under¬ 
growth began, Billy stopped, switching his boots 
with his crop. She had been watching him as they 
came along the path. His look still troubled her, for 
she felt it was something she was responsible for. 
Whatever had made his eyes deep pools of pain last 
summer had become even more poignant now. He 
appeared more mature, much of his lightness gone, 
more tense, and with a finer surface like something 
worn down by hard polishing to a rarer stratum. Yet 
she felt nothing underneath was changed. There was 
a jagged wound somewhere with sharp pain tortur¬ 
ing and turning. Suddenly she knew what it was like, 
for she felt it too like a keen blade in her heart. His 
eyes for the moment were following the dog, off on 
the trail of a rabbit, with long leaps and bounds. 
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He turned about. It was too much for him, that walk 
through these woods. He couldn’t stick it. 

“The colt, he doesn’t like standing. I’ve got to be 
getting back. I’ll tell Mother you’re coming, of 
course?’’ 

Eleanore was deeply hurt. Why was he treating 
her like that? 

“Of course. See you New Year’s Eve.” She waved 
to him and he was gone. She walked to the end of her 
bit of woods near the road opposite the New House. 
Paddy was deep in the undergrowth, rummaging 
now, unmindful of calls or threats, he would come 
back limping presently with snowballs between his 
toes, begging to have them removed, holding up his 
paw, with head on one side to see if she understood. 
She was about to turn and go back by the road when 
she saw Sam’s motor stop before the New House. Now 
Sam had gone to the City in the morning saying he 
would not be back before six. It was hardly five now 
and he was getting out of his car and going in to 
Mrs. Deane’s carrying a long box. “American beau¬ 
ties,” she thought. Surely he wasn’t giving Mrs. 
Deane flowers. She didn’t know that he even saw her 
any more since Sally had gone away. 

When he went in, she turned and went back the 
way she had come. She didn’t want Sam to see her 
and think she had been watching him. Paddy came 
back limping, wanting the snowballs pulled off his 
feet, but his mistress paid no attention, firmly 
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snapped on his leash and dragged him back to the 
house. 

Sam had reached there ahead of her and put up 
his car. He stood now in the hall with another long 
box in his arms. She took no notice of the box further 
than to pass it on to the maid. “Put them in the li¬ 
brary please,” she said. It was more than she could 
stand just then, to have the heavy fragrance of the 
big blooms in her room—duplicating Mrs. Deane’s. 
“Funny his taking roses to Mrs. Deane, as if she 
were a young girl,” she thought. Men only sent roses 
to women they were in love with. She took up Mrs. 
Drummond’s note. “Oh thanks for the roses, 
Sam.” 

“You don’t want them in your room?” She shiv¬ 
ered. She knew what roses in her room meant. 

“Not to-day, Sam, please.” 

Sam looked at her. “As you like, Nora.” 

“Mrs. Drummond’s note,” she gave it to him. “She 
wants us for New Year’s Eve.” 

“Oh, yes, we always go to Marsh-fields for New 
Year’s. Don’t you remember? You were there once 
with us.” 

“So long ago, wasn’t it? Billy was here to-day and 
reminded me. We were speaking—” Eleanor stopped, 
she hated to lie, but she must know why he went to 
the New House—“we were speaking of Sally Price 
—wondering whether her sister heard from her—and 
if she was through her trouble.” She nodded to the 
maid who was bringing the great jar of roses into the 
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library, indicating where she would have them 
placed. She had tried to make her tone casual. She 
saw Sam wet his lips, a trick he had when he wanted 
to gain a second’s time before speaking. 

“Her trouble!” he echoed. “What do you mean— 
exactly?” 

“Her divorce, of course. Mrs. Deane must know.” 

“Oh she does. She got her divorce quite a while 
ago, no trouble at all. And alimony, too.” Sam lighted 
a cigarette, waved the match about. “Awfully good 
sport, Sally.” 

Eleanore was very sure of herself as she went on: 

“Gave you no end of a good time, didn’t she, last 
summer, when I was so dull and no fun at all? Mrs. 
Deane hasn’t called you know. Do you think I ought 
to call on her—since you were such friends?” 

“God, no,” answered Sam. 

“I wouldn’t like her to think I was jealous or any¬ 
thing like that,” she pursued. Her husband gave her 
no further answer and she went up to change for 
dinner. 

Sam watched her. “Funny! She never mentioned 
Sally before, that I can recall.” 

His interview with Mrs. Deane had been short. 
She had thanked him for the flowers, and had made 
it easy for him by saying, 

“Sally got her divorce, you know.” 

“Is she—well?” Sam asked. 

“Quite. That is, she’s all right you know. She wants 
me to come over immediately. I am sailing early next 
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week. I shan’t be back until summer.” She smiled. 
“Any messages?" 

Sam hesitated. “Nothing in particular. Ask her to 
write sometime, if—there’s any news. Good-by.” He 
wrung her hand and rushed out. “Cold-blooded way 
to treat a fellow,” he thought, “as if I didn’t care.” 


Chapter 


Nine 


“We never dress for these parties you know,” Sam 
put in as he hastily kissed her, leaving for the Bank 
after lunch. “If it doesn’t snow they’ll have skating 
on the pond, a great bonfire and all that. Sweaters 
and caps, and your fur coat of course, that’s what 
you’ll need.” 

Eleanore was very sure she didn’t want to go to 
this party. 

“But, Sam, wait a minute please, I don’t think 1 
can go. 1 am sure I’m taking cold, been sneezing all 
the morning.” 

"Oh every one’s doing that, lots of grip about. Do 
you good to get out. Take a walk and throw it off.” 
Sam looked at her, she looked all right, only a little 
tired. Do her good to have some fun. “You know, 
Nora, it won’t be any party at all without you. 
Father will be here at five. We’re going in his car.” 

Eleanore really had a cold coming on, but she 
would ordinarily have paid no attention to it; to-day 
she made much of it because she did not want to go 
to Marsh-fields. She was afraid to be with Billy. It 
would be far safer if he went back to Boston with¬ 
out seeing her again. This was the first time she had 
not felt sure of herself with him, and it frightened 
her a little, the more that he had avoided being with 
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her alone, as if not trusting himself, and all the time 
with that tortured look, as if he were on a rack, she 
thought. In her heart deep down she wanted to com¬ 
fort him, put her arms around him for just a mo¬ 
ment, or have the wonderful feel of his arms about 
her; but she would not. She felt if she so much as 
touched him with a finger he would shake her off 
and turn away. Yet they might, without desiring it, 
have, in passing, some contact which would reveal 
to him her own awareness, if nothing more of an emo¬ 
tion which was stirring in her, troubling her, and 
yet which she was not ready to put to the test of 
temptation. Just her great desire to comfort him 
might overpower her and sweep them both away, for 
Billy looked as if he had reached the limit of his 
endurance, deep eyed, tense, tired from struggle and 
pain. 

“Blowing up for a bad storm,” the old man said 
when he came to attend the furnace in the middle 
of the afternoon. Eleanore was going out with Paddy 
for a walk. She had taken aspirin, felt dull and list¬ 
less, feverish and cold by turns; she could not face 
the hot rooms and heavy dinner at the Drummond’s 
without a good breathing spell in the woods first. Her 
beautiful pines, and the ravine, and the old bridge as 
you turned the corner! She thought, “1 never could 
have stood it to marry some one else, and go away 
from this lovely place. That must have had a lot to 
do with my marrying Sam. 1 wanted to stay here, 
on Ruffle Shirt Hill. And now I’m not sure I got what 
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I wanted, and l know Sam hasn’t. He wouldn’t let 
it make him unhappy, a confession of weakness that 
his Nicholson blood would not let him make, but dis¬ 
satisfied and restless, with all his deep absorption in 
business.” She could feel it. But surely with all his 
experience, he knew enough about life to have known 
beforehand that she didn’t love him in the way he 
wanted. 

About to-night, she would have to manage, play 
up her cold, stay in the house with the older people, 
not go skating or take any chance of being alone with 
Billy. That would be easy enough with so many peo¬ 
ple about, and he would be occupied with his duties 
as host, too. 

Her feet were very cold as she tramped back over 
the hard ground with the snow which had fallen the 
night before, blown into little crisp patches on the 
paths and clinging on the weather side of shrubs and 
trees. Her cold had become a reality and not a pre¬ 
text now. She had that “grippy” feeling, and to 
Paddy’s mystification and disgust he followed home 
with that stubborn reluctness that only a cocker has. 
She drank tea and took aspirin again and shivered 
in her sweater before the fire. She knew she was really 
ill, ‘‘in for a good cold,” she thought. The old furnace 
man had been right, too, about the storm. Snow was 
falling again, slowly, steadily, and the wind getting 
colder. 

Short of going to bed and sending for the doctor 
there was no way of getting out of the party, and 
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Sam would be furious, as he always was when balked 
of anything he had planned upon. She would be com¬ 
fortable enough in Father Nicholson’s big car, with 
foot warmers and fur coats and rugs. It was only an 
hour’s run after all, but she shivered thinking of it, 
and wondered if she would ever be warm again. 
One felt like that with this sort of cold. Grippy. 
The Town was full of it, Sam had said. The Town! 
How much he thought about the Town and the 
Hill! 

Eleanore heard the motor at the door, voices, and 
dragged herself upstairs for another big dose of as¬ 
pirin before she started and to get a smart new 
sweater and scarf, even if there were no skating— 

James was driving. Sam sat in front, and tucked 
Eleanore in beside his mother in the broad back seat 
with the squirrel skin robe he had given her for 
Christmas. She answered Mother Nicholson’s anx¬ 
ious inquiries about her cold, and then politely dozed, 
so as not to be obliged to talk. Mother Nicholson was 
a very understanding person; she knew about colds 
and sometimes astounded her family by what she 
knew about other things too, despite the quiet shel¬ 
tered life James had always made for her. So now 
she saw more than a cold in Eleanore’s pale face and 
worried look. She thought, “It can’t be that she’s— 
No, too soon, two months, still—” She gave Elea¬ 
nore a little pat on the knee under the soft fur and 
closed her eyes too. Restful, riding in these automo¬ 
biles. 
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Eleanore knew that she had a temperature from 
the frantic way she kept on thinking about herself 
and Billy. She couldn’t seem to stop, it was like a 
mild delirium, thinking things over and over as if 
there were desperate need of settling the problem 
now, before something terrible happened. What could 
happen? After all she must keep her head. Then 
it would all begin again. Reasoning it out. If they 
could tide over this one crucial time, without some¬ 
thing revelatory, without the inevitable scene be¬ 
loved of dramatists, then they could both save their 
faces and go on. There was the small-town view of 
life obtruding itself again, as plainly as the broad 
backs of the two men on the front seat, insisting on 
recognition of its standards: duty, integrity, hum- 
drum-ness, no scenes, no situations, no vulgar revela¬ 
tion of emotions, no drama. “Billy would get over 
it, Billy would get over it,” the motor kept saying 
swiftly as they rushed on the long white pathway to 
the Marsh. He would forget her, he must; but she 
didn’t want him to. It was inconceivable that he 
should, and so she was torn. She must sink herself 
and all she was and did into her husband, into the 
Nicholson plan of life, so safe and comfortable. That 
was her job. And she must make herself vital to him, 
win his devotion over from indifference. She must 
hold him. Marriage was marriage on Ruffle Shirt 
Hill. It was unfortunate that another man was in 
love with her. She could not help that. It had just 
happened to her. It should not prevent her from be- 
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ing the best wife to Sam that she could be. Then there 
would come pellmell in her half-delirium, the breath¬ 
taking moment of the mystery and high romance of 
the situation, the unbelievable wonder of this thing 
happening in her quiet life. 

There was Sam on the front seat beside his father, 
both of them oblivious of her, and the wonder and 
awe that filled her. Talking business, no doubt, dis¬ 
counts, bonds, mortgages, loans, new treasury notes, 
all the jargon of the Bank. And Mother Nicholson so 
tender and affectionate, dozing beside her, who would 
think her no doubt, yet with all Christian charity, a 
bad woman, if she knew the depth and strength of 
the emotion in her daughter-in-law’s breast for her 
nephew, or knew that she was shivering less with 
cold than with apprehension of what might await 
her at the end of her journey. For she knew, as she 
conceded to herself her illness, that she would have 
no physical strength to do battle with her emotions. 
They would take their will of her. She would not be 
able to keep her feeling from Billy, once she looked 
into his eyes or touched his hand. The insulation 
would burn out and the current flow through both 
of them from heart to heart. 

Shivering, dizzy and miserable, Eleanore joined 
the party. The other guests were two Drummond 
cousins, newly married, and some young people from 
the Town from the golf-club set, beside Billy’s two 
classmates. The girls wore dancing frocks, for since 
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it had come on to snow there would be no skating 
and they would dance instead in the big parlor. The 
men were moving the piano into the hall, and clear¬ 
ing out the furniture when they came in. Eleanore 
saw that she was the only one in sports clothes. She 
had been too preoccupied with Billy to remember 
to take along an evening gown, in case the snow pre¬ 
vented the outdoor fun. She felt she must look dull 
and uninteresting in her sweater, with her red nose 
and headache. She was freezing as it was, her spine 
ice cold. Followed the haziest recollection of the 
heavy dinner with its oysters and goose, mince pie 
and fruit cake. Mrs. Drummond prided herself on 
her New Year’s dinners, just as grandfather Field, 
the old judge, had always had them with his house¬ 
ful of cronies. 

As the newer of the two brides, she sat at Billy’s 
right, while Father Nicholson had Mary Drummond, 
a pretty little thing who seemed to keep him laugh¬ 
ing. Sam was talking golf to one of the new Town 
girls. Later she heard Sam apologizing for her dull¬ 
ness, and general lack of attractiveness. 

“Eleanore has an awful cold. You’d better lie down 
after dinner, Nora.” 

She did presently, only to be dragged away to spell 
Mrs. Drummond at the piano for the dancing. Billy 
had talked to her through dinner, formally, about 
what he was doing at Tech and gay Boston parties 
and flying, as he would to any guest of his mother’s 
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who sat silent and had to be entertained. It all meant 
to her that he had himself in hand, and her earlier 
fears were allayed for the time. 

Mrs. Drummond and Sam were busy with the was¬ 
sail pot at the hall fireplace, with apples, and cloves, 
and molasses, and rum, and a jug of applejack, from 
which Sam was generously pouring a reddish amber 
liquid into the bubbling pot. Mechanically Eleanore 
played on exhausted, until Billy stopped the dancing, 
after a frightened glance at her, and they all gathered 
around the pot to drink the fragrant brew and sing 
songs. She heard James saying they must go at once 
or they would never be able to get through. The 
wind had turned bitter and the drifts were knee 
high in front of the house. Billy went out to recon- 
noiter. 

“You can never get through to-night. Uncle James. 
You’ll all have to stay until morning.” 

Mrs. Drummond began frantically counting beds 
as she peered out into the storm. She turned to her 
brother, who was standing at the next window, his 
arm around Eleanore. “Oh, you must stay of course. 
We can do it easily. Emily can come in with me, my 
four poster. James, there’s the davenport in the li¬ 
brary for you; you’ve often slept in that. Sam and 
Eleanore can have Billy’s bed; it isn’t very wide but 
it will do on a cold night. Billy can manage in his 
den—with the fire going.” She had them in her mind 
all settled for the night and comfortably in bed. 

“You’ll have to do it. Uncle James. I’ll get the men 
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out early in the morning to plow out the road. It’s a 
regular blizzard.’' 

James turned to Emily. “What say, my dear, shall 
we go in ignominously behind the snow plow to¬ 
morrow? Just as you say. I’ll make a try at it, if 
you’d rather get back to-night.” 

Emily knew James would rather try to get through. 
There was church in the morning, he would miss that, 
and open house in the afternoon, as they always had 
on the Hill on New Year’s day; but a look at Elea- 
nore made her shake her head. James caught the 
look, too significant to miss. "All right, but make it 
early, Billy, with the snow plow. Got to begin the 
New Year right.” 

Sam, to fortify himself against the cold on the 
return drive, had drunk a double portion of the was¬ 
sail, and was more than ready to turn in. He waved 
an absurd Happy New Year to every one, then he 
and Billy went up together, Billy’s arm around him, 
Sam stumbling once on the polished stairs, Eleanore 
following with Aunt Emily, pulling herself up by the 
banister, and thanking God that the party was over. 
Mrs. Drummond came last, telling them all off to 
their proper beds, and bringing out more blankets. 
No one was feeling the cold just then after the was¬ 
sail, but it was a bitter night, the wind howling in at 
every crevice in the big old house. 

Billy’s bedroom was not large and there was a big 
fire. The room was very hot, but it felt good to Elea¬ 
nore who had not been warm once during the eve- 
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ning. She shut the door. Sam sat down and took 
off his shoes, slowly, clumsily, succumbing to the 
warmth and the wassail. She had never seen Sam like 
that except the night she and Billy had been look¬ 
ing over the edge of the ravine down into the devil’s 
kitchen where Sally and Sam danced, stumbling off 
the rock and rolling in each other’s arms to the river’s 
edge. It had been cocktails that time. 

She herself had taken a small cup of the wassail 
and it had made her more dizzy than ever; things 
swam in a mist for a few minutes, and her head still 
felt as if it would burst as she slumped at last into 
a chair before the fire. 

A supreme effort on Sam’s part, getting his shoes 
off—a gentleman couldn’t go to bed in his shoes— 
for he fell like a log across the bed. Nor could she 
move him more than to get his feet turned about and 
a pillow under his head. He lay sprawled there, fool¬ 
ish and fat looking too. “Not enough golf,” she 
thought. His face was dull, he breathed thickly 
through his open lips. He would have been shocked 
had he known he was occupying the entire bed diag¬ 
onally, to the exclusion of his wife. She stood help¬ 
lessly looking at him, and made more ill by the sight. 
The room was sickeningly filled with the spicy smell 
of wassail. 

Presently she threw a comforter over him, set a 
screen before the fire and crept downstairs. She went 
very softly past the library door, where James was 
sleeping directly under the bedroom where she had 
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left Sam, and on down a narrow passageway off the 
main hall to Billy’s door. The house was still except 
for the creak of the cold outside and the slam of a 
storm shutter somewhere. In the den Billy was asleep 
in his chair, a Navajo blanket wrapped around him, 
his book fallen to the floor. She hated to wake him. 
Perhaps she couldn’t; perhaps he was dead asleep 
like Sam, though she didn’t remember seeing him 
drinking the wassail. However she couldn’t sit up all 
night. There must be some place she could sleep. She 
felt as if some one were squeezing ice water from a 
sponge down her back. The room was dark except 
for the light from the coals in the grate, a dark leath¬ 
ery tobacco-smelling room. She felt rather than saw 
his long lean figure in the shadows. 

“Billy!” she whispered. “Billy, wake up!” She 
shook the sleeper gently. He roused, sat upright. 

“Nell! What is it? What’s the matter?” He was on 
his feet, throwing a log on the fire. 

“I’m so cold, Billy, and I’ve no place to sleep!” 

“What’s the matter?” he repeated, putting her 
into his armchair, and wrapping her in the blanket 
still comfortably warm from his big body. She sighed. 
The flame from the fresh log flared up and he saw 
her face pale and tired. “A damned shame, bringing 
you out here to-night—in this storm. You’re sick 
enough to be in bed,” he muttered. “You’ll have 
pneumonia next thing we know.” His hands were 
busy about her, tucking up her feet on a cushion, so 
that half kneeling he seemed to envelop her in his 
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warm protecting presence. She could not see his face, 
it was bent down toward the fire, but his voice told 
her a great deal, the strong fingers, rubbing her 
chilled feet, comforted her. 

She felt that if she did not laugh, she must cry, 
so she laughed. “Nothing much, Billy, only Sam is 
a tiny bit drunk from the punch. He’s lying across 
the bed and I can’t budge him, lying on all the covers 
too, so I can’t get any. Go and cover him up properly, 
Billy, he’ll take cold like that.” Her teeth was chat¬ 
tering, her jaws stiff with cold and tension. 

Billy came down presently. “He’ll be all right now 
if he doesn’t get up and charge the furniture or some¬ 
thing. Applejack puts you out sooner than most 
things you know. Don’t let it worry you.” 

“I wouldn’t, only I’ve never seen him like that be¬ 
fore. He doesn’t—” 

“You see, what he did was to fortify himself with 
an extra glass for that cold drive through the storm, 
and when they didn’t go, and he stayed in the warm 
rooms—you see, that’s what did it—” He was mak¬ 
ing all this talk Eleanore felt, to break up the in¬ 
timacy of their being together in the middle of the 
night, in the dark room. He brought a cushion from 
a window seat and threw it in front of the fire and 
lay down on it, covered by a steamer rug from the 
hall chest. Her feet were close beside him, he felt her 
shiver again and again. He made another trip to the 
hall and brought back her fur coat, and made her 
put it on. She was so miserable and his care of her 
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was so sweet, she leaned back into his arms and he 
sat down with her so, holding her against him 
wrapped up, her cheek brushing his. Her half sob¬ 
bing and shivering quieted after a while and her 
head dropped down against his shoulder. 

“Poor Nell, got an awful cold, haven’t you.” He 
soothed her like a child. She was so small, so slumped 
down into his arms in her gray fur. His heart was 
thumping; he set his teeth. She was such a tired 
child. He felt he mustn’t frighten her. She was go¬ 
ing to be very ill; her face was so hot. 

Somewhere there was a bang, a sort of thump, like 
a door or a shutter slamming. Suddenly James stood 
in the door with a candle. “Drummond,” he said. 
Billy jumped. 

“Yes, Uncle James.” He got up, packed Eleanore 
back into the chair, convinced that James had not 
seen her in the confusing light and shadow of the 
room, and blinded somewhat by the flame of the 
candle he held, shaded with his hand. 

“Somebody’s fallen out of bed, upstairs right over 
the library. Must be Sam. You better go see.” Billy 
ran up the stairs, James waiting at the newel post. 
He did not go up but stood and listened. Billy went 
across the hall and got the two boys, who came with 
him, in pajamas and half asleep, to the room where 
Sam was. He heard them moving the furniture 
around. He thought he would better go up and see 
what was the matter; Eleanore would be frightened 
with all these men in her room. James went up slowly 
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and looked in. The three men were doing something 
with Sam on the bed. He could not see Eleanore any¬ 
where. Sam was groaning and cursing. 

“Can I help?” 

“Not necessary. Uncle James, Sam fell out of bed 
that’s all. We’re doing up his shoulder. He’s smashed 
it probably.” 

“How cool those boys are about it all. Football 
training. Nothing at all to a smashed shoulder!” he 
thought. Aloud he said, “Where’s Eleanore?” 

“Downstairs. She’s all right. Don’t bother. I’ll tell 
her.” 

They had his arm bandaged tight across his chest. 
They had pushed the bed against the wall, and one 
of the boys lay down on the outer edge so that Sam 
could not fall off again. Billy came down. 

“Go to bed, Uncle. We can’t do anything more to¬ 
night. A case for a surgeon in the morning.” 

James went back to the library, thinking, “Such 
a New Year! Punch too strong. And a broken shoul¬ 
der! Sam had his clothes on still, just as well, saved 
him a cold probably.” 

He took a look out of doors. The storm was quiet¬ 
ing down. No use disturbing Eleanore. Billy would 
take care of her. “Decent sort of boy, young Drum¬ 
mond. Lot of Nicholson in him after all.” But he 
could not sleep for a long time for thinking of Elea¬ 
nore, having to leave her husband’s room and take 
refuge with another man in the middle of the night. 
James wondered if Sam had said or done anything to 
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hurt her, might have been rough or something. Must 
speak to Sam about it. After a while he heard Billy 
go back to the den and he went to sleep. 

Billy found Eleanore with eyes wide open staring 
into the fire. 

“What happened, Billy?” she whispered. Her 
hoarse voice had a tone of fear in it. She had had 
no strength herself to go upstairs; she could not 
drag her aching body out of the chair. 

Billy told her. “We can’t do anything more to¬ 
night. No doctor could get here in this storm. If he’s 
quiet he’ll be all right. Don’t worry, Nell, one of the 
boys is with him.” 

“It’s my fault,” she said, “if I’d been there, it 
wouldn’t have happened.” 

“Nonsense, you’d no business being there with him 
when he’s like that. You are absolutely right to stay 
down here with me. You can’t do anything.” 

“Did Uncle James see me here?” 

“No, but 1 told him.” 

“What will he think? He’ll think we’ve quarreled, 
Sam and I.” 

“Uncle James is wonderful. You don’t know how 
much he understands. I think he loves you more than 
anybody in the world. You have always been like a 
daughter to him. No matter what happened you 
could always go to him.” 

“What do you mean, Billy? Nothing’s going to 
happen.” 

Billy was kneeling, clasping her knees. 
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“I don’t know, Nell. What are we going to do?” 

“What do you mean? To do? How?” 

“Are you going on like this? Can we do it? Can 
you stand it, Nell?” 

“How do you know, anything?” she asked. 

“Do you think I could hold you like that next my 
heart and not know? And not let you know too, my 
darling?” 

“But I didn’t know, Billy, really, until now, to¬ 
night. Something took hold of me. I have denied it 
myself. 1 was not even sure of you, that it was be¬ 
cause of me that you were unhappy. You looked so 
tortured. I couldn’t seem to stand it. Forgive me 
Billy. I don’t know what I’m saying at all. If I 
weren’t sick, 1 wouldn’t talk like this. I don’t know 
what I’m doing. I can’t think, my dear.” 

“You must think. What are we going to do? Think 
about it and tell me. It is your happiness I want—” 

“And it is your happiness 1 want, Billy. You see 
we want the same thing. But you are free and I am 
not. It’s no good, my dear, we can’t do anything.” 

“But Nell, you can’t go on with a life like this. 
It won’t do. We’ve got to think of something!” 

“Oh you Drummonds, primitive, unconventional, 
fearless, blessedly so! But I am a Nicholson. I can¬ 
not do these things. I can’t cut loose from all their 
traditions like that.” 

Billy’s voice was quiet again. He was standing 
looking down at her, small and frail and gray in the 
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semi darkness, her eyes burning up at his. “If I had 
told you last summer, what would have happened?’’ 

She shook her head. “I don’t know,’’ she breathed. 

“Would Sam have married Sally Price if you had 
broken your engagement then?’’ 

“I don’t know. 1 don’t think so. Sam wanted me. 
1 don’t know why. He doesn’t love me much you 
know. Sally gave him something 1 cannot. That is 
why he doesn’t care, that way, you see. It’s my fault 
really.” 

“It’s your fault then because you love me; you’ve 
always loved me more than Sam.” 

“Don’t say that, Billy dear. I’m not sure yet, it 
has all come so—with such a rush. I’ve always loved 
you, Billy, yes. But I haven’t thought of it that way. 
It seemed perfectly natural to, and beautiful some 
way. Not wrong,” she added. 

“Until now?” 

“It’s different now. It’s as if some sleeping thing 
were awake and stirring, something inside me that 
would tear me to pieces. That’s what it’s like—” 

“I know, Nell, I know.” 

“It’s a sort of hell one goes through, isn’t it?” 

“Yes hell—or heaven, my darling.” 

“Don’t call me your darling, Billy, please. I don’t 
think I can stand it. It’s like being on the brink of 
the ravine. A little push would send me over so far— 
I could never get back.” She was hoarsely pleading. 
' But I must tell you I knew all summer something 
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was torturing you. I wasn’t sure it was I for a long 
time. Tell me, was it that or something else? It made 
my heart ache to look at you.” 

“It was you and something else too, which I can¬ 
not tell you. You were engaged to Sam and I couldn’t 
believe you cared at all, don’t you see? or you 
wouldn’t have promised him. I didn’t think I had a 
chance, I thought I’d been mistaken. I cut loose. I 
tried to make myself believe I was in love with some 
one else.” 

“And you couldn’t?” 

“No. No one but you, ever. I cannot forgive my 
own disloyalty to you.” 

“But 1 can forgive it. I do. I understand. You 
couldn’t go on being unhappy. A man can’t live like 
that. You had to love somebody.” 

“I couldn’t. It wasn’t love. It was something dif¬ 
ferent, madness. I had to come back to you. But 
you didn’t want me then—” 

“Billy dear. I’ve always wanted Sam. He’s seemed 
to need me. I think he does need me now. I don’t 
know, I don’t know, what to do, dear.” 

“When will you know? When shall I come back?” 

“I can’t tell. Let me think it out. Next summer 
when you come home again.” 

“Before I go to the flying field then?” 

“Must you?” There was fear again in her voice. 

“You don’t want me to fly? You’re afraid? Then 
you do love me, Nell!” 

“I’m afraid for you to fly, yes. I don’t know why. 
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just silly perhaps. I’m sure you can; you’ll be a won¬ 
derful flyer, yet I’m afraid too. But I want you to do 
what you want, so that you will be happy. You see. 
I’m sure that I can’t give you happiness ever; it’s 
too late now. So you must do what you can—do what 
you want to make your life. We mustn’t talk about 
it any more now. I didn’t want this to happen. I 
thought I could be strong, but I was afraid, too—” 
She stood up as if to go. He put his arms around her, 
held her. 

“We can stand it better now, Nell, after to-night.” 
He let. her go with an abrupt movement, and turned 
to stare out the window. 

Thin pale cold dawn was falling on the snow, the 
wind quieter than their breathing. Billy shook him¬ 
self as he looked at the great fields of piled up snow, 
it was as if he shook off the magic of the dreams of 
the night. 

“I’ve got to get the men out with the snow plow,” 
he said. She heard him go out. Later she heard the 
others stirring in the house, the man at the furnace, 
the maids laying the table for breakfast, and she 
went upstairs to Sam. 


Chapter 


Ten 


A swimmer drowning—fighting in black water— 
coming up to the surface—reaching for air with arms 
flung up—sinking down, down again—submerged. 
The agony of bursting cells—cold hands drawing her 
back into icy depths—heart-tearing travail—a sea of 
horror and battle. Something pulling her up again 
to gasp in the blessed air—to hear earsplitting sounds. 
Then weights again—great hands putting weights on 
her—forcing her down endlessly into black silent 
depths. 

Oxygen in her nostrils—now she can breathe again 
—she sleeps—wakes to float in a pack of ice, head 
and body. She burns—flames shoot through her at 
every heart’s beat—hot and then cold again—tor¬ 
ture both. Hypodermics—the quick stab of the big 
needle of serum like a knife—the feel of heavy 
weights on her chest, under her breastbone—tight 
where they can’t get at it—the torturing pain. She 
floats away from her body—from the thing that is 
filled with racking pain. It must be some one else 
down there panting for breath—she looks down at 
herself—indifferent—calm. She drifts far away— 
blessedly sleeps. 

So tired—half waking to the misery of another 
endless day—always slipping down, down—some one 
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pulling her up again out of the black water. Two 
men looking at her, not smiling—not doing anything 
—other men, strange faces, coming and going. She 
is alone again, rising light as a feather—coming to 
the top at last, easily floating. Seas calm. A full 
breath! Almost enough without fighting! No stab of 
pain. Air! What a heavenly thing! 

The hands of the nurse—hands that have been 
holding her while she was down there! They wouldn’t 
let go for a minute, keeping her back from the deep 
places! A warm black thing on her bed, whimper¬ 
ing softly—brown eyes looking into hers, pleading 
for recognition. Paddy! Billy’s Paddy! He had been 
there all the time beside the rushing river—eyes 
never leaving her—watching—loving. She tried to 
touch him with her finger— 

So Eleanore came through her pneumonia. She had 
a vague recollection of the New Year's party, like 
something far away on the edge of the horizon, faint¬ 
ly discernible, as the days of her convalescence went 
on. A startling recollection of Billy! That was clear, 
his face, his voice! Something unbelievable! One of 
her hallucinations, while she had been “down there.” 
A bad dream or a beautiful dream? Which? She with¬ 
drew into herself to think it out. A heavenly sensa¬ 
tion, lying there, eyes shut, thinking of Billy. And 
yet an ungrateful thing when she saw the tenderness 
and devotion that surrounded her. Emily, James, 
Sam. Sam was in and out of her room with flowers, 
books, letters, little gifts, almost as if he loved her. 
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Perhaps he did. She must have dreamed all that. 

Father Nicholson came and sat with her giving 
her a feeling of quiet strength. He loved her. What 
had Billy said? That Uncle James loved her more 
than any one—that he would understand her. How 
much did he know now of what was in her heart? 
What was he thinking about, sitting there when he 
came from the Bank early, leaving Sam to finish 
the day’s work? He liked to be alone with her, not 
talking, just sitting, sometimes reading. Her conva¬ 
lescence was slow, and they had many of these long 
tremulous hours before the fire with tea and the dog. 

Then James would take Paddy for a walk, to the 
infinite scorn and disgust of the Gladstone setter 
who, waiting on the doorstep, could not understand 
it at all. Taking out a little black thing like that, 
just as important as if he were a Llewellyn! But 
James had a feeling about the cocker, as if he sig¬ 
nified something special to Eleanore. She had wanted 
him on her bed during her delirium, where she could 
wind her fingers in his curls. Billy’s dog, she kept 
asking for. The night of the party with its train of 
incidents and consequences came back to him again 
and again. Eleanore had been with Billy all that 
night, afraid of Sam. Why had she gone to Billy 
instead of to Emily? Or she could have called him. 
He had vaguely seen the curled-up, miserable figure 
in its fur coat silhouetted against the dark leather in 
the flashes of the firelight. Something tragic there— 
and she must have been half-delirious all that night 
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too. She’d had a hundred and four and a half tem¬ 
perature in the morning when they got back to town. 

Long before Eleanore was well, Sam’s shoulder and 
collar bone were all right again, his left arm for¬ 
tunately, so that he could carry on at the Bank. 
James wondered if she even remembered about it 
now. She certainly never spoke of it, nor of the 
party, nor the storm. It had been a hard winter for 
James, business heavy at the Bank, Sam morose and 
anxious. Emily had had a touch of grip too. And all 
the while he had felt the need of filling in a gap, 
keeping close to Eleanore, of making up to her for 
something her marriage had not brought her. 

And James could feel in Sam the emotional unrest 
which had never been readjusted since the summer’s 
affaire with Sally. It had been a bigger thing than 
he had thought—Sam’s passion for Sally—a domi¬ 
nating thing, still alive and possessing him. He 
thought that Eleanore couldn’t help knowing it, be¬ 
ing suspicious, possibly jealous, surely unhappy. Had 
she turned to Billy at New Year’s for comfort, as 
she had during the summer before her marriage? 
James felt it had gone very far with Billy, and that 
Eleanore knew it; he felt that his own vigilance, 
keeping the thing in hand, was all that would save 
them from disaster. “No use talking to Sam, now. 
He’s desperate enough not hearing from Sally Price, 
watches every messenger boy that comes into the of¬ 
fice. I’ll cable that damned woman if she doesn’t send 
us news. I’ll stop the remittances. That’ll settle her.” 
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But after all it was not necessary to “settle” Mrs. 
Deane, she had some sense of the fitness of things. 
On top of his pile of personal mail late in March 
lay a cablegram. Miss Miller was fussing about. 
Lynx-eyed that woman. He must get rid of her. 
Every morning when there were cablegrams in his 
mail, always from their Berlin or Paris or London 
correspondents, he was obliged to send her off on 
some pretext. He handed her a list of bonds from his 
desk drawer. “Better get the teller to check these up 
with you, in the vault. Miss Miller, before the Bank 
opens.” 

Miss Miller went away with her list and James 
opened the cable, read it with the help of his code 
book: “Boy, nine pounds. Both well, Deane.” 

“Well I’ll be damned,” James thought. “I’m a 
grandfather! A boy! Nine pounds! Good thing for 
Sam it’s over!” James wouldn’t have believed he 
would be so excited over it. This kind of an affair 
too! He must send Mrs. Deane a thousand dollars 
right away. Hospitals, doctors, nurses, secrecy, too, 
probably, all that had to be paid for. He rang for 
Sam, handed him the check. “Better get that off to 
Mrs. Deane by cable right away.” 

Sam stared at the check. “Father, what’s hap¬ 
pened?” He went white. James thought, “He’s still 
in love with her. What can I do about it? Elea- 
nore—” What he said was: 

“It’s a boy!” 
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“God! Father!’' Sam reached for the cable. “And 
Sally?” 

“Steady, Sam! Read it yourself. She’s all right—” 

Sam sat down, staring at the cable. “I was 
afraid—” 

“Now, Sam, that’s finished. Better not think any 
more about it. I’ll have to increase her allowance. 
The thing for you to do now is to think of Eleanore. 
She needs you. I’ll take care of all this for you.” 
James put his hand on Sam’s shoulder. 

“But a boy! I’m a father! It’s your grandchild!” 

James commenced to laugh. He said: 

“It does you credit, Sam. I know how you feel. 
Give me that cable and get that money off to Mrs. 
Deane. Call Miss Miller, I’ve got to get at my let¬ 
ters.” 

James was thinking: “Better not say too much to 
him now, he’ll quiet down in a day or two, and then 
I’ll have a talk about Eleanore. No preaching to¬ 
day! A nine pound boy! Sam only weighed eight!” 

He went into the directors’ room and closed the 
door. He felt that he must put a check on this un¬ 
seemly emotion. The old Judge and Old Nic—“what 
would they think of it all?” 

On the way home to lunch James debated whether 
he would tell Emily. He had always felt that it was 
her right, as the mother, to share affairs pertaining 
to the family, whether they were good or bad. In her 
gentle mind there must already have been a faint 
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suspicion of the passionate interlude of Sam’s sum¬ 
mer, though he had not talked to her about Sally 
for, au fond, James had a sense of chivalry about be¬ 
traying Sally Price’s secret, even to his wife. There 
might nothing come of it after all, he had thought. 
She might change her mind about wanting the baby, 
once she got over there, and have an operation in¬ 
stead. But now that the baby had come it was a 
different matter. He was a Nicholson whichever side 
of the blanket he lay on, and they, Sam, Emily and 
himself, had distinct responsibilities to him. "She 
can keep a secret, she has done it before,” he thought. 
She would be knitting sweaters and those afghan 
things and sending them over to Paris, first thing 
we knew. That wouldn’t do. 

But he did not tell Emily that day nor for a long 
time afterward, for another exciting event occurred 
which was quite enough for her frail strength at the 
time. When James reached home, followed into the 
hall by a Don, somewhat dejected for want of be¬ 
ing admitted into his usual comradeship with his 
master, and called from the foot of the stairs for 
Emily, as was his custom the moment he entered the 
house, there was no answer, and Jennie told him that 
Mrs. Sam wasn’t feeling so well and that Mrs. Nich¬ 
olson had gone down to lunch and spend the day 
with her. James at once ’phoned over. Emily told 
him it was nothing to worry about, the doctor had 
been and she would tell him about it when she came 
home. Apparently it wasn’t anything important, and 
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quite evidently Emily did not want him to come 
down, but he would go nevertheless. 

James lunching alone, caught himself thinking of 
his little red crinkly grandson, probably nuzzling 
already at some French woman’s breast. Probably 
leave him boarding with some Normandy peasant 
and go back to Paris. Sally Price! He couldn’t think 
of her bothering with a baby. Not much of the ma¬ 
ternal in her. Too highly sexed. Though she had been 
a good sport and wanted to have the baby. Sam’s 
reaction to Mrs. Deane’s message had surprised 
James somewhat, revealing as it did, and in a 
stronger light than it had before, the element of the 
paternal in his son. With all his passion for Sally, 
the consciousness of the tie of fatherhood had taken 
a sudden and tenacious hold of him. How fine it 
would be, if, after this flare-up of his virile person¬ 
ality, Sam should now settle down and become heav¬ 
ily domestic and conjugal. If only Eleanore would 
have a baby soon, she would have a tremendous hold 
on his affections and loyalty. He would, after a time, 
have a less intense feeling about this boy of Sally’s 
over there. Of course Eleanore would have to give 
him a boy. It was high time he spoke to Sam about 
it and while he was in this paternal mood. 

On the way back to the Bank James stopped at 
Eleanore’s. Sam had not come home to lunch, “too 
keyed up to meet Eleanore,” he thought. The two 
women were lunching off trays before the fire in the 
library. How lovely Emily still was, something un- 
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usually sweet in her look to-day, and Eleanore was 
less pale with two bright spots burning on her cheeks, 
and yet with a look of feeling ill, a sort of pinched 
look around her mouth, that he hadn’t noticed be¬ 
fore. “Well an attack of pneumonia like that, long 
time to get over it.” 

“What did the doctor say?” demanded James. 

Emily had a slightly enigmatic smile as she an¬ 
swered, “He’s bringing Dr. de Lee from the City to¬ 
morrow.” 

It happened that Dr. de Lee was the most fa¬ 
mous obstetrician in America. 

“Oh!” said James, quite flabbergasted, looking 
from one woman to the other helplessly, and utterly 
overcome by the magnitude of the implication of 
this announcement, James suddenly reached down 
and took Eleanore’s hand. Emily went on: 

“He’s going to see Sam at the Bank and talk it 
over with him, in the morning.” 

In his embarrassment James continued to hold his 
daughter-in-law’s hand. 

“That’s all right, I’ll see him at the Bank then,” 
he said. He was thinking, “This will bowl Sam over 
again!” but he said: 

“Nothing like having the best opinion, my dear.” 

Eleanore repressed a slight sensation of nausea as 
the maid took away the luncheon tray. 

“You won’t tell Sam, will you? I want to tell him 
myself.” 
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“Of course you do, my dear. Sam will be crazy 
about it. I don’t think you know how much—” He 
stopped. “You are a trump, Eleanore. I shall be so 
proud.” 

“Of your first grandchild,” Eleanore breathed, 
smiling at him. 

“Of my first one, and my second one, and all of 
them. 1 hope there’ll be a lot.” He kissed her. “Com¬ 
ing, Emily? I’ll drive you up the hill. Can’t have 
you getting too tired, you know. Well, let us know 
dear, when you’re sure.” 

“Sam will tell you. Father. 1 think I’ll lie down 
now.” 

James was thinking of Sam again, “What a smash 
for one day!” Then he began wondering what he 
would get Eleanore for a present. Something very 
nice. Something beautiful to wear, that would remind 
her of the baby that was coming every time she 
looked at it. It was after the visit of the specialist, 
and his confirmation of the family doctor’s diag¬ 
nosis, that James brought back from the City, a tiny 
wrist watch of platinum set in a string of diamonds. 
Sam would, he reflected, have to get his wife some¬ 
thing pretty fine to beat that. A ring of course. No 
use buying her pearls. She’d have Emily's some day. 
Emily’s were very good ones, they had been his 
mother’s. A ring for each baby, that was a good cus¬ 
tom. He had started in that way with Emily, but, 
poor girl, she never had but one. He remembered buy- 
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ing that blue diamond at Tiffany’s, the one that was 
never off her finger. 

He was glad Eleanore was starting so soon. That 
would hold the marriage together, in spite of all this 
Paris business. And time too, with that boy over 
there, and Sam’s unexpected but quite praiseworthy 
parental enthusiasm. He was thinking that he would 
write that Deane woman that he would continue the 
allowance to Sally only on condition of no communi¬ 
cation being held with Sam. No more cables or let¬ 
ters. That would settle it. And soon he’d forget Sally 
and cease to think of the boy when Eleanore’s baby 
came. But would it be a boy? Silly thing that with 
all the new things scientists could do they couldn’t 
control the sex of a child. 

Easter vacation was late that year and Billy 
Drummond surprised and gratified his mother by ar¬ 
riving at Marsh-fields the day before Easter. He had 
come he said, to look the farms over, and see that 
things were going on as they should, fertilization, 
rotation, the carrying out of the plan for planting 
made with the help of the soil expert. Perhaps Billy 
was getting interested in the marsh after all. 

“How’s Eleanore?” he asked as soon as he decently 
could. 

“So that’s what he’s come for,” thought Mrs. 
Drummond, “to see Eleanore.” 

“Poor Eleanore was terribly ill, as I believe I wrote 
you, but I think she’s almost well now. I haven’t seen 
her— this new idea about pneumonia being conta- 
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gious—and of course no one’s been down. Shall 1 ring 
up and ask?” 

“No, don’t trouble. I’ll be going in to see Uncle 
James to-morrow.” 

“Eleanore’U love to see you. It’s been a long dull 
time for her. She’s only just beginning to go out¬ 
doors in the car. I’ll go in with you if you like. I 
really ought to go.” 

Billy thought, “How stupid of Mother, or is she 
just playing the game? She must know I’ve come on 
just to see Eleanore.” He watched his mother’s un¬ 
ruffled face. What a thing breeding was! You never 
could catch her out! She should have been an actress, 
that woman. 

“I thought I’d ride in. Mother. I need exercise 
damnably—train for twenty-four hours. Uncle 
James’ll probably ask us in Sunday for dinner, dear. 
We can go early in time for church.” 

No word had ever passed between them, about 
Eleanore, since the time, when as children, they were 
playing theater, Billy had been a Borgia pope and 
had declared that he would have no one but Nell for 
his popess. But Mrs. Drummond had a romantic 
heart in her calm bosom, and she wondered if Billy 
thought that she, who had braved Old Nic’s wrath 
and all but run away with Bob Drummond, did not 
know the inside lining of his heart. Eleanore’s mar¬ 
riage to Sam had touched her very deeply in Billy’s 
behalf; she knew his temperament, she saw what it 
had done to him. She had hoped it was over last New 
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Year’s, but now she knew it was not. It was going on, 
shut up inside of him, torturing him like the fox at 
the Spartan’s vitals. 

She forgot to reply to the suggestion about church. 
He would have to see Eleanore and have it over, 
fight it out. He couldn’t go on being in love with 
his cousin’s wife. His sense of honor must make him 
see that, unless she made some sign that she wanted 
him. Perhaps after all something had happened at 
New Year’s. She wished she knew, but she knew Billy 
would never tell her. She saw him ride away, the colt 
rearing and plunging in his high fettle. He would 
go over the fields, taking the fences until they struck 
the river road that led to the Hill. 

Eleanore feeling very lazy, feeding cinnamon toast 
to Paddy, saw Billy ride up and throw his bridle 
over the arm of the iron boy on the drive. She pressed 
her hand suddenly to her heart. She hadn’t let her¬ 
self think of Billy since she had known about the 
baby. Filled with new sensations and dreams, it had 
been less hard than she had thought to put Billy out 
of her life; but when she saw him, all the doubt and 
haziness as to what had happened to them that night 
of the storm came back to her clearly. She recalled 
her half-protesting promise to think about it—to 
think of some plan—and he had come now for her 
answer. It was inconceivable, of course, that he could 
know about the baby coming. Mrs. Drummond had 
not been told. She would have to tell him, and then 
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he would see. She looked at the watch on her wrist. 
Five o’clock! Sam would not be coming from his golf 
for another hour. Billy came in smelling horsy as 
usual. 

“Nell dear,” he stopped at the door. She did not 
move; looked at him, while the dog jumped about 
him madly. Then on his knees beside her, his face in 
her out-reached hands. “I didn’t know you’d been so 
sick, dear. Why didn’t you let me come? Didn’t you 
want me?” 

He saw her lips tremble, till she caught them be¬ 
tween her teeth. She took her hands away from his 
face and held them clasped together. She could not 
•speak for a moment. She nodded her head, eyes down, 
not daring to meet his. 

“All the time, Billy,” came slowly from lips that 
still trembled. “But of course—you see, I couldn’t 
tell anybody, and then—when I was better, I—” she 
stopped, her voice lost in a hoarse whisper. 

“You mean that it was only a part of your illness, 
and that you felt differently when it was over?” 

“Oh no, no. It was something different altogether. 
Something I hadn’t reckoned with. It’s so hard to tell 
you, but—Billy, I’m going to have a baby!” She 
cried it out fiercely at last. 

Billy was on his feet staring at her. “God!” he said. 
She held her breath while he turned and stared out 
the window. It was as if he were gone for a moment, 
so conscious was she that his thought had taken a 
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long leap out there, to the pines he was staring into. 

He turned in a moment, a faint smile in his eyes. 
“But that changes everything, Eleanore.” 

“Yes it does, doeSh’t it! I’m glad you see that, 
Billy dear.” 

“It ties you here. You can’t get away.” 

Eleanore’s eyes rested on the tiny watch with the 
thread of fire encircling her wrist, the symbol of the 
tie that would hold her here until death. A gyve. 
That was what it was. A beautiful miraculous man¬ 
acle that tied her to the Nicholsons, father and son, 
and child. “No, I can’t get away.” She stopped, 
“There isn’t any way is there, Billy?” 

She felt him brace himself against that. 

“No,” he said. He looked down at his boots a mo¬ 
ment, flicked them with his crop. “I’ve got to be get¬ 
ting back, Mother expects me for dinner.” At the 
door he collided with Sam, mumbled something, half 
greeting, half apology, and flung himself into the 
saddle. 

Though he emphatically disliked arguing, and au¬ 
tomatically preferred his own way to any other, 
James felt that he was the most reasonable man in 
the world, because he reasoned with Sam, always 
firmly and fairly, before laying his commands on 
him. He had in this case settled in his own mind that 
Sam should go to the Bankers’ Convention this year 
instead of himself. There were a number of excellent 
business reasons connected with this decision, as well 
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as the personal one of Sam’s interest and happiness. 
He felt that there had been the emotional strain of 
adjusting himself to these two women, to Eleanore’s 
special needs and demands, as well as the very heavy 
work involved in his recent successful manipula¬ 
tion of a transaction involving a very large invest¬ 
ment of Nicholson funds. He was thrashing it out 
with his son in the directors’ room. 

Sam kept repeating stubbornly, his only real ob¬ 
jection, "I can’t leave Eleanore.” 

James was thinking: 

“If he really loved Eleanore and wanted to be with 
her, he would say, 7 won’t leave Eleanore,’ and that 
would settle it.” 

That fitted in, too, to James' premise that all Sam’s 
devotion and care of Eleanore during the trying sum¬ 
mer had been a devotion to the mother of his child, 
rather than to the wife of his heart. James felt that 
Eleanore knew this too, that it must, in a way be irk¬ 
some, this unceasing and quite perfect performance 
of a duty, and that Eleanore would be glad to be 
free for a little time before her confinement, to pos¬ 
sess herself utterly in peace. 

“I can’t have you breaking down, the Bank needs 
you. Eleanore will need you more later than she does 
now. You will be gone only a week, but that will 
do you a lot of good, get you out of this super¬ 
domestic atmosphere. We have jolly dinners and 
things. It isn’t all work. Eleanore wants you to get 
away. You have been here all summer with only your 
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golf. You make her feel selfish, and that makes any 
one a little uncomfortable. Your mother and I will 
take care of her; we’ll go down to the house and stay 
if you would feel safer.” 

“But you and Mother ought to go. Mother’s been 
here all summer too.” Sam, hands in pockets, was 
half persuaded, his father could see. 

“I’ll take Mother down to New York later. She’d 
rather do that anyway. Get clothes and things, and 
rattles for the baby from Tiffany’s.” 

James, keeping watch on his son these last months, 
since Eleanore’s pneumonia, had felt that he was 
keyed up high—a string getting ready to snap. His 
thought and care of Eleanore had been perfect, the 
perfection of a guilty conscience; he did all the things 
punctiliously, for Eleanore, that he would have loved 
to do for Sally, and could not. In Eleanore’s nausea, 
heaviness, discomfort, Sam had seen again, with tor¬ 
tured vision, Sally, in like case, walking, walking on 
the stones of her little Paris garden, or shut away 
from the world in the old Normandy inn where she 
had at last taken refuge with her sister. How she 
must have hated it! He wondered how she could do 
it, or why she did. 

With all this on his conscience, Sam’s attitude had 
been a shade too perfect for Eleanore, as was evi¬ 
denced in her desire to escape from his vigilance, to 
be looked after less dutifully and scientifically, to be 
alone sometimes under the trees in her garden, or 
walking slowly, laboriously in the woods with the 
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dog, where she was followed willy-nilly by the 
trained nurse whom Dr. de Lees had sent out a 
month earlier. The heat, and the discomforts of her 
condition had made her a prisoner. 

James felt it would be to her a welcome breathing 
spell if he could get Sam to go to the Boston con¬ 
vention. Sam carried about with him the feel of anx¬ 
iety and apprehension that was bad for her, he let 
her see that he was worried. There was that damned 
specialist coming at regular intervals too. If every¬ 
thing was normal, what was the use of that? All put¬ 
ting restraints on Eleanore at a time when she ought 
to feel free. 

It was a strange mental condition that pregnancy 
put women into sometimes; indifference, resentment, 
irritability, all pathological things really. With Elea¬ 
nore it was remoteness. She had taken herself off into 
a great silence and reserve. She seemed set apart 
from them, worshiping at some hidden shrine in her 
garden or under the cathedral arches of her pines. 

At last James got Sam away to the convention. 
If Eleanore was all right and seemed happier, as he 
thought might be the case, he would wire Sam later 
to stay over the week-end and go on some kind of 
junket they had planned on a chartered yacht off 
the Cape Ann coast. 

The day after Sam left, James went in to Elea- 
nore's for tea, on his way home from the bank. It 
would be iced tea in cool amber glasses, in the sum¬ 
mer house, where the Dorothy Perkins were still 
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blooming. He had a picture of Eleanore there in her 
chaise longue, the black dog at her feet. James went 
through the library and out by way of the moss 
grown terrace to the garden, Don stalking after, wav¬ 
ing his great fringed tail majestically and putting his 
paws on Eleanore to be patted as James kissed her. 
Don always felt that Eleanore was something espe¬ 
cially precious to his master, and so to be paid tribute 
to accordingly, while the cocker, jealous but friendly, 
always felt that Eleanore was something especially 
precious to his master, and so to be paid tribute to 
accordingly, while the cocker, jealous, but friendly, 
tried to push him aside, a little comedy between these 
two courteous, well-bred dogs, for Paddy had found 
Don a chivalrous soul like himself. She was looking, 
James thought, better to-day, less tired and heavy, 
her face softened perceptibly from its sharp sallow 
look, some of the tension gone. 

“How’s the boy?” James demanded, “Behaving 
himself?” 

Eleanore turned a trifle pink, smiled indulgently. 
She loved Father Nicholson’s little intimacies. They 
were the beautiful bits of her tedious days, these 
few minutes they had together alone, for the nurse 
discreetly disappeared with her book as soon as the 
tea came in. 

“Oh, he’s good. Father, to-day.” She poured his 
tea, put in an extra bit of lemon, all exquisitely, as 
she did everything. “You were rather a dear you 
know. Father, to get Sam to go. He never would 
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have gone but for you. I do hope he has a jolly time. 
Such a stupid dull summer he’s had. The whole year 
has been rather bad. There was my pneumonia last 
winter.” 

“And Sam’s shoulder,” chuckled James, dropping 
a large slice of cake into Don’s jaws. 

“Yes, that kept him indoors and he got too fat. 
He isn’t good looking when he’s too fat, and he knows 
it. But what I wanted to say is that I think the heavy 
domestic rather palls on Sam after a time. He doesn’t 
really care for it.” 

James protested mildly. “Well, I don’t know, he’s 
terribly keen about the baby.” He saw her face 
change, something like a shadow in her heavy eyes; 
then she said, looking at him very directly, almost 
searchingly, he felt: 

“1 wish he weren’t. Suppose—I disappoint him?” 

James swallowed, frowned. “You mean—” 

“Suppose—it isn’t a boy—” 

James was startled, he jumped to his feet. Funny 
trick he had, of taking things standing. He sat down 
again at once, carefully pulling up his white trousers 
at the knees before he answered. 

“You’re joking, Eleanore. You can’t be serious—” 

“But I am serious,” she protested gently, “just 
suppose it isn’t a boy—” 

“Don’t think about it, my dear. That doesn’t mat¬ 
ter.” 

“But it does matter to Sam, 1 am sure.” 

“Always thinking of Sam, never of herself,” he 
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thought. "All that matters, Eleanore, is to be happy 
and quiet, and strong until this is over. I am sure 
you will be all the things that are worthy of you. 
That is all that is important—my dear.” She was 
looking away from him, a little bit puzzled, and he 
went on: “You will feel differently afterwards. The 
things that trouble you, you will forget. Everything 
will be normal and right again.” 

There was a note of protest in her voice as if he 
had shirked the issue, and she must bring him back 
to the point, "It’s only Sam I'm thinking about. I 
wonder if he could stand disappointment, with every¬ 
thing else he has—to stand. 1 feel some way he’s go¬ 
ing to be disappointed in the baby as he has been in 
>> 

me. 

That was a quiet little bomb, but James ignored it. 

"If thinking about Sam disturbs you, don’t think 
of him. Be selfish for once, Eleanore, it’ll be good 
for you.” 

Eleanore’s next remark, after a long silence, in 
spite of its casualness, betrayed the undercurrent of 
her thought. "Has Mrs. Deane rented the New 
House, Father? I see it is open again.” 

"Damn that woman,” thought James. "What did 
she come back for just now?” 

"Mrs. Deane has returned, 1 believe.” His attempt 
to make his tone indifferent was a failure. 

"Does Sam know?” Eleanore pursued, quietly. 

"Probably not. She only arrived this morning.” He 
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was lighting a cigarette. She was casual too for a 
moment. 

“She’s brought back an English bull terrier then. 
The gardener was exercising him on the Hill to-day. 
A beauty.” 

James breathed again. 

“On a leash 1 hope. I don’t care much for bull dogs 
myself. You never can tell—” 

The shadowy look came into her eyes again, she 
had forgotten the bull dog, thinking of something 
deeper, more puzzling. She was in a mood to-day. 
James felt vaguely troubled. 

“I wonder,” said Eleanore, “if she’ll come to see 
me after the baby comes?” 

“Now what put that into her head?” James won¬ 
dered. He did not say anything at once, his eyes 
resting on her white fingers that twisted a bit of 
ribbon, his big fine hand stroking Don’s head, where 
it rested on the knee of his flannel trousers, a black 
velvet jowl against the white. Eleanore followed her 
question with, “She never did call on me last year 
you know.” 

James wondered what she expected, what she was 
getting at, and what she knew. He mopped his brow, 
he could feel it wet. 

“I don’t think,” he said reflectively, “1 don’t think 
that Emily ever called on her. That’s probably the 
reason.” 

“But I’d met them both at the club, and Sam 
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knew them so very well.” That was putting it mildly 
James felt, then: 

“That’s different, my dear. A man knows lots of 
people who do not come into his family’s social life.” 

James got up to go. He was getting into too deep 
water; he wasn’t sure whether he was touching bot¬ 
tom. “I don’t suppose Sam’s thought of Mrs. Deane 
since he’s been married,” he concluded. 

“Oh yes he has. Father. He took her roses at 
Christmas. I think Sam was very much in love with 
her sister, don’t you? I think he cares about Sally 
Price still. That’s what I think.” Her eyes were fixed 
on him. Very difficult to lie to Eleanore. 

“What makes you think that, Eleanore?” James 
was debating what line to take with her. He had to 
go carefully. 

“I don’t know exactly, but I’m sure he does. I feel 
—there’s somebody else there—almost as if she were 
in the room sometimes. I’m a sort of substitute for 
her. Oh, you won’t understand, but that’s as near as 
1 can describe it. He thinks of her when he doesn’t 
know I’m watching. I don’t mean I spy on him. I 
don’t. I try not to. I think every one has a right to 
his own temple, inviolate—with the veil drawn. Sam 
loves her.” 

James took her hands in his, was very tender. 

“I wish you wouldn’t think about that, my dear. 
That’s an old affair. Done with. Hasn’t Sam been 
everything that is devoted since your marriage?” 

“Yes, yes,” she answered quickly. “Don’t think I’m 
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saying this to—criticize him. He’s been devotion it¬ 
self, really. The thing is—it’s as if only half of him 
were here. The rest is somewhere else. It’s uncanny 
sometimes, especially since Easter. 1 thought at first 
it was business, but it isn’t.” 

Her voice was very quiet, steady. This wasn’t an 
emotional state of the moment or the day, it was 
something more. He heard her ask: 

“Did she get her divorce? Will she be coming 
back?” 

‘‘Yes, she got her divorce, but she’s going to live 
over there, I believe. Sam won’t ever see her again 
probably. And I don’t think she cares a bit about 
him. It was just a summer’s affair. She’ll be getting 
married again. You’ll see. You mustn’t make your¬ 
self unhappy over that.” 

‘‘Oh, I’m not unhappy over it, but I don’t want 
him to be unhappy. 1 can’t help thinking about that. 
I know I don’t fill Sam’s life at all. He was in love 
with Sally Price. I think he still loves her. If I’d 
known as much about Sam, and about—everything 
—as I do now—” She stopped, then went on still 
deliberately, without passion: "If I were sure it 
would be all right after the baby comes—of course 
it would be worth while. I feel somehow as if I were 
cheating him, holding him back from some great 
happiness.” 

James felt he must stop her. All this was bad for 
her. “Let’s not talk any more now, my dear. You are 
imagining things.” 
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“It isn’t that. Father, indeed it isn’t. You don’t 
know how things are; nobody does. I think if you 
knew—” 

James stopped her again. 

“I think, Eleanore, if there’s anything wrong you 
should talk it out with Sam when he gets back. But 
I’d wait until after the baby comes. Excitement is 
bad for you now. You can trust me, can’t you, to 
know what is best, my dear? You know I'll stand by 
you, no matter how bad the row is.” 

After James was gone Eleanore called her nurse 
to walk with her as far as the edge of the pines. They 
were on the path beside the high wall of the garden 
and flanked by the wide open lawn that ran to the 
street, Paddy running on ahead and circling back to 
invite them into the delectable mysteries of the 
woods. Suddenly he stopped stock still, facing her, 
and stiffened, his chopped-off tail straight out. Elea¬ 
nore knew that for a danger signal. She turned about 
quickly to see a flash of white rushing across the 
green of the lawn. It was Mrs. Deane’s bull terrier, 
trailing his leash, and catapulting toward the cocker. 
She picked up the dog, protecting him with both 
arms, and, lifting him as high as her head, set him 
on top of the wall, as the white thing reached her, 
leaping and plunging after his born-foe, the long¬ 
haired cocker, and pushing her down into the gravel 
of the path. It was but a moment till the gardener, 
coming up at a run, succeeded in securing the terrier 
and dragging him away, while Paddy, with the valor 
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of ignorance, growled and bristled on the coping of 
the wall. 

Eleanore did not faint, but she felt queer after the 
encounter. The nurse promptly put her to bed and 
sent for the doctor. It was immediately after dinner 
that he phoned to James at the Big House that he 
had decided to take Mrs. Nicholson to the hospital 
at once on the specialist’s advice. James had better 
come along in the car to reassure his daughter-in- 
law. 

“What’s happened? She was all right this after¬ 
noon.” 

The doctor told him. 

“You know a thing like that is apt to be very up¬ 
setting. But de Lees will pull her through, never 
fear. We’re starting right away.” 

James felt for his check book, the first thing he 
did in any emergency, kissed Emily and went down 
the Hill. “Damn Mrs. Deane and her dog!” He 
wished Sam were here. When he reached the City he 
sent him a wire. 

To James the dictum of the obstetrician for a Cae¬ 
sarean came, in a measure, as a relief. He had 
dreaded his own hours of suffering while Eleanore 
went through her pain. It was a torturing time. 

She had asked him not to leave her, to stay and 
hold her hand while she went under the anaesthetic. 
The doctor nodded, and James promised. She had 
had the preliminary shot of morphine just as he came 
into her room. Her eyes had lost that starlike expec- 
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tancy they had had on the way to the hospital. She 
was at once quiet and dreamy. The modeling of her 
face stood out clearly from her brushed back hair, 
which lay in dark braids on her pillow. She took off 
her rings and gave them to James, just as the cart 
came for her, and he followed to the operating room, 
devoutly thanking God that Eleanore was not going 
through what his Emily had in twenty-four hours of 
labor when Sam was born. James found himself won¬ 
dering if Sally had looked like that when her time 
had come and his grandson had been bom over in 
France. Perhaps she had escaped pain too. This twi¬ 
light sleep you heard so much about, they used a lot 
of it over there. 

They reached the long ether-drenched corridor and 
went into the hot white room with its brilliant lights. 
Eleanore’s eyes were closed. 

“Father, you’re going to stay, aren’t you?” 

“Yes, my dear.” 

The cone shut down and she began counting, the 
anaesthetist prompting her. James was holding her 
hand. Some one had put a white gown on him and 
a cap on his head. After that no one paid him any 
attention. He looked just like the other three or four 
men in the room except that they wore masks, some¬ 
thing like the Ku Klux Klan. 

Nurses rustled past, a couple of internes came in 
to watch the operation. The ether was dropping 
slowly now. Eleanore stopped counting. 

“She’s under,” said the anassthetist. James turned 
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to go, but something held him back. He hated to 
leave her like that. 

The surgeon gave a slash with his keen blade, like 
cutting a melon, James thought. 

“Sponge!” 

His assistant sponged. 

Another slash. "Sponge!” again, followed swiftly 
by the final deeper and shorter cut, the knife swiftly 
withdrawn and dropped into a waiting basin, for 
instantly a grayish purplish fist and arm shot out at 
him. You could hear one of the young nurses gasp. 
The great surgeon grabbed it and pulled. A larger, 
grayish mass, wet and slippery, followed. A nurse 
caught it in her receiving blanket and fell to beating 
it. All eyes were fixed on this startling performance 
while a life hung in the balance. At last there was 
one thin small gasping cry! Then a frightening still¬ 
ness, except for Eleanore’s heavy breathing. The 
nurse began beating the baby again. Another cry, 
small, not so thin, but still protesting, and another! 
The surgeon nodded. The nurse rushed away with 
the newborn baby. 

The miracle of the Caesarean had been again ac¬ 
complished. The surgeon for a split second felt like 
God. Then he went on with his needles and threads. 

James stumbled out. It was later, when Eleanore 
was safely back in her room, that they told him it 
was a girl, and that Eleanore could have no more 
babies. 


BOOK II 
1914-1915 


Chapter 


One 


July 14, 1914, in Paris, Sally Price stood looking 
out of her window down into the garden. She was 
half concealed behind her curtains, for she felt that 
to-day of all days she ought not to overlook what 
was going on down there. There was something ar¬ 
resting in the proud tragedy of the old Countess’ 
face, and in the brave anxious look of her son, in 
the silence of the streets with the tricolor displayed 
everywhere, hanging in stately motionless ranks. She 
had been in Paris two other Bastille days but they 
had been nothing like this; gay, singing, dancing, 
crowds had filled the squares and boulevards; they 
had been full of color, the streets. The banners had 
not hung like that; they had been flung joyously 
to the soft airs of midsummer. 

Paul Maurois had told her last night that the 
peace of the world hung on the word of the crippled 
egomaniac in Berlin. There may have been further 
bad news from Vienna. The Countess’ son was in the 
foreign ministry. He would have brought her the 
day’s budget from Serbia. 

The rue du Madame was a narrow blind alley off 
the rue de Varennes. The cul de sac was made by the 
Maison du Madame standing at its foot, a two story 
and mansard facade with long windows heavily shut- 
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tered, all gray like the walls which flanked the street. 
The Maison was so called because it had been the 
residence of a lady whom Louis XV had been pleased 
to honor with his attentions, the ancestress, it was 
said, of the present Countess, who now sat below in 
deep agitation before the Eastern war cloud that was 
rolling up about them, threatening, more ominous 
with every passing hour. 

The Countess lived on the first floor of the old 
mansion, renting the deuxieme and troisieme, gen- 
erous-roomed appartements with their old furniture 
and hangings, and great mirrors which had re¬ 
flected one knew not what of sin and grandeur. It all 
made for Sally a picture, living, complete, of this 
mysterious Paris which had taken possession of her. 
The tiny garden, walled by other old gray houses, 
had no communication with the outside world. Two 
slim tall cypresses reached their tips to her case¬ 
ment. A sweet fragrance from their greenness pene¬ 
trated into her room when the sun touched them, 
as it did at midday, and at night they stood out 
black against the bare gray wall of the opposite 
house. There was a fountain, and azalias, and box, 
ivy half covering a broken statue, a stone bench, and 
the iron chair where the Countess was sitting. On 
other days she had seen her having tea there with 
her friends and the two fat old dogs, but to-day there 
was no tea, no gossiping friends, only apprehension 
and sadness in the beautiful old place. 

Sally turned from the window and began to dress. 
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She had become, in her residence in Paris, very 
much a femme du monde. For three years a student 
at the Sorbonne, her French had become a marvel of 
idiom and elegance, for an American, for she had 
cultivated and enlarged all possible contacts with 
the Parisians, and had come to know, through the 
interest of a young attache at the American Em¬ 
bassy, a number of men either already prominent in 
political life or young men of ambition and promise 
on their way later to fill important posts. 

There was Paul Maurois, who was secretary at the 
Ministry of War, whom she had met on her return 
that first summer from Normandy after the birth of 
Richard. They had immediately fallen in love, and 
Sally had decided that he was the man she wanted to 
marry, since she was convinced that Paris was the 
one place in the world to live. How her sister could 
endure spending her life in the New House on Ruffle 
Shirt Hill, she could not imagine, while her own life 
in America had receded very far into the background. 
It was almost as if that professor’s wife had never 
existed. The small-town college, the people where 
Mrs. Deane lived. Ruffle Shirt Hill with its propriety 
and narrowness, all that, she had finished with, ex¬ 
cept for the boy. 

Her boy was a problem. He would drag her back 
to all that, sometime, she feared—for he really be¬ 
longed there—unless she did something very definite 
about it. By marriage she would become altogether 
French, an integral part of French life. If she married 
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a man with political ambitions she would always live 
in Paris, be in the heart of the world. She had to do 
something fine with this new life she had found for 
herself, cast an anchor that would hold her to some¬ 
thing stable, so that she could not drift off again on 
some idle foolish current. 

Her economic situation had begun to trouble her, 
too. She could not expect the Nicholsons to go on 
supporting her; she did not want them to—that was 
an expedient in an emergency. Her spirit of inde¬ 
pendence could not tolerate living as a pensioner on 
them. It was like blackmail—an ugly word that. 
They sent her twice as much as was necessary for 
the child, and this, with her alimony, had made it 
possible for her to live in the delightful way she did. 
Her appartement was troisieme, under the mansard, 
and was not expensive, though the rooms were airy 
and gracious, with their dull, rich looking antiques 
and dark, heavily waxed floors. She liked to feel her¬ 
self surrounded by these things, she must have beau¬ 
tiful things about her always. 

She had learned much of social life and culture, 
and good taste in living, since she had left her profes¬ 
sor husband, and the drab Town and all that it 
meant, behind her. She was bathed here in life and 
color and beauty, in the feel of surging passion. The 
small-town gancheries were polished off; she carried 
herself differently, with an air. She was important, a 
personality, no longer a nobody with the suspicion 
of a cooked-up divorce in the background. Paris had 
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done all this for her. She was justified in her love 
for it. It had made her the woman she was becoming, 
and made her see the vision of the woman she would 
be. Her sister’s marriage to the old Senator and the 
glimpse she had had at the capital of politico-social 
life, the power to be wielded by an intelligent and 
charming woman, had determined her to marry a 
politician, but not an old man like Deane, with no 
youth and passion to meet her own fire and desire, 
but a young man, ardent, ambitious, whose distin¬ 
guished success she would help to make. Such a man 
was Paul Maurois. 

The Maurois were of good provincial stock with 
the political tradition running like a bright thread 
through their otherwise colorless lives, ever since a 
Louis Maurois had helped to try and condemn a 
king and queen of France. True he was a bourgeois, 
but what political statesman was not? 

A ce moment, the question of marriage between 
herself and Paul was at a standstill, and for the best 
of reasons, from the French standpoint, financial 
ones; for, without finance, le manage il ne marche 
pas. Her alimony would cease automatically on her 
remarriage, and Paul must not know of the remit¬ 
tances from the Nicholsons, which she surmised 
might be as automatic in their reaction as the ali¬ 
mony. There remained always the fact that she must 
have a dot. Paul’s mistress she would not be, how¬ 
ever much she loved him; her try at that had been 
most unpleasant. Besides, she wanted him entirely 
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and permanently, and she would be able to hold him, 
if he were her lover, only until he married some one 
else, and consequently cleared away all previous en¬ 
cumbrances, however dear. All that was as it is ar¬ 
ranged in France and she accepted it. 

Her desire to be married as soon as possible was 
her dominating thought and purpose at this time. 
The unsatiated marriage experience with the aloof 
professor, driving her into the dangerous madness of 
that summer on Ruffle Shirt Hill with its cumber¬ 
some sequel, had given her a taste of the physical 
expression of emotion; the power of desire swaying 
her violently and unrestrained had lighted a flame 
which demanded to be fed. Living alone was not the 
normal thing for her at all. She needed the enlarge¬ 
ment of spirit, the development of temperament that 
only conjugal expression could give her. The French 
people were so right, to feel its importance so acutely 
that they must have it at any price. Well she had 
paid her price once. She meant to hold herself steady 
until she got what she wanted this time. 

Sally had worked very hard at the Sorbonne. She 
had learned about French art and history and let¬ 
ters, she was a student of politics and the drama. She 
did not mean that her French husband should be 
ashamed of her. She knew she had a good mind, plas¬ 
tic and adaptable; she could on occasion think 
clearly, and reason logically, uninfluenced by pas¬ 
sion. She could give her husband the help that only 
a wife can in Paris, where women have so long been 
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the power behind the throne, when there was a power. 

With all this in view Sally had denied herself many 
alluring encounters which might have involved her 
again in a dangerous relationship, that is, dangerous 
for her future plans in regard to Maurois. Besides, he 
satisfied her completely. He filled the horizon. She 
was dining with him to-night, at Philippe’s perhaps. 
They would have the pale sweet champagne she 
liked. They would dance afterward. He would come 
home with her to the cool dim salon with its flowers 
and old paintings. She shut her eyes. 

But Paul was late, he had not ’phoned her, but 
then the telephones in Paris had been very busy to¬ 
day; she herself had not been able to get a call 
through, though she had tried several times. She 
thought of the young Count pacing the stone flags 
of the little garden, his keen fine face, set as if on 
some high purpose, half perceived. It must be as 
Paul had said. Something had happened in Paris 
that every one felt was of world-wide importance. 
At the ministry they would be sending off long mes¬ 
sages in code to all of those bound to them by treaty 
in bonds of friendship. Paul would be kept there for 
hours perhaps, at work. The time for dinner had 
long passed and he did not come. Her maid had gone 
out and she was alone, but she found bread and fruit 
and wine in the kitchen. While she ate she thought 
of Maurois, and what a war now would mean to 
them both. She couldn’t think the war would be big 
enough to disturb her plans, or shatter Paul’s career. 
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which even might be furthered by it, by the increased 
opportunity for service. 

Paul was keeping up the style of living required 
by his position, an appartement, a little motor, a 
club or two, on a very small salary as all French of¬ 
ficialdom must do. His was supplemented from the 
purse of his maman in the provinces, who could, 
down there, spend very little money except when she 
came to Paris and took an elaborate appartement 
near Etoile at Easter to entertain Paul’s friends and 
pay his social debts. 

Sally had hoped to meet Madame Maurois on this 
last visit, and Paul had tried prodigiously to get her 
to receive Sally. All his persuasions had been un¬ 
availing, however; Madame did not mean to give 
the faintest encouragement to a marriage which 
would not bring her son a good settlement. It was 
inconceivable that an American should not have 
money. Madame Maurois had other and younger 
children still to provide for; the older ones must 
make good marriages, not only suitable as to beauty 
and position, but suitable in their ability to offer se¬ 
curity for the upbringing and establishing of the new 
generation, which was after all the raison d’etre of 
marriage. 

All this Paul had explained to Sally when they 
were considering their plight. He knew of course 
about her divorce, and that her income consisted 
of alimony which would no longer exist when she 
married. Paul had begged her to make the complete 
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surrender of herself, which seemed the only solution 
of their difficulty. Marriage wasn’t everything—and 
they would have so much without it. 

Sally had heard all that before. She thought of 
little Richard, the child she had no business to have. 
It was inconceivable that she should be such a fool 
again. She was not at all sure but that the child, 
the result of surrender to a previous and equally joy¬ 
ous passion, would not yet by his very existence— 
the knowledge of which would be very difficult to 
keep from a husband—undo her, and make fruitless 
all the years of work, lectures and languages, she 
had put in to prepare herself to be the cultured Pa¬ 
risian she must be to marry Paul. Mornings in art 
galleries, lectures in museums, and plays without end, 
which she had found the most facile and agreeable 
way of making her own the elusive vagaries of the 
French idiom, all this would not have been neces¬ 
sary, and became mere waste motion if she was again 
to surrender herself. 

Paris was the center of the world. She meant to 
live there, to have a social position, something which 
would link together the political bourgeoisie and the 
rich resident Americans of whom she already knew 
a number of the most important, and who took her 
about in their motors to chateaux for week-ends. 
True she sometimes felt that they used her as a sort 
of super-courier, but she did not mind; it served her 
purpose, and she used them in ways they did not 
dream of, to establish in the minds of her French 
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friends a sense of the stability of her social stand¬ 
ing at home. Her brother, the Senator, she could 
sometimes speak of without ostentation, or recount 
experiences in Washington society. Some of these 
people had even known and remembered Mrs. Deane 
in the capital. 

But whatever she thought of as she sat waiting 
in the little salon or peering out into the shadowy 
street, she found herself merging her personality into 
that of the silent city. Other summer days before that 
prince had been shot in Sarejevo, all Paris was at 
play. They were really afraid of war this time. Faces 
were tense. Quiet voices. Waiting. Fatalists they 
were. They had done their possible, every nerve and 
sinew taut to keep the peace. In the Champs Elysees 
people endlessly promenading, saluting, passing— 
talking quietly at cafe tables. No excitement. She 
had never seen Paris like that. Extra editions of pa¬ 
pers—Lord Gray—England—Nicholas—Mobiliza¬ 
tion. Serious words those, to hear from the lips of gay 
Parisians. Leaning far out of her window, she could 
see, by the light of the lanterne down the narrow lit¬ 
tle street, people gravely passing without speech. 
The Countess’ tricolor still hung below her over the 
great door of the Maison du Madame. She closed 
the window, tried to read. Twelve, one o’clock; her 
bell rang. Paul was at the door at last. 

Of all the happy times they had had together, sure 
of each other’s love, conscious of their need of each 
other, conscious of sympathies, subtle nuances of in- 
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timation and understanding—of all these times, there 
had not been one when they came so close as this 
night when Paul strode past her into the salon, threw 
himself without a word of greeting into a chair and 
buried his face in his hands, the face that she had 
only a glimpse of, and yet which was strangely like 
the face of the young aristocrat she had seen in the 
garden in the late afternoon. The look in it was the 
same, that same look she was later to see in faces 
of thousands of blue-clad poilus who went up and 
down in their fair land of France. 

As she looked at him something cried out in her: 
“What is France that they love her so? A mistress! 
A mother! A spirit!" She did not know, any more 
than they knew, who were to go out to defend her, 
insensible of fear, drunk with love of her, to face 
they knew not what of horror, that she might live, 
that men might still know what valor is in a sordid 
world. Something of this filled her, a sort of vision, 
as she sat beside Paul and put her arm around him 
to comfort him. In that moment something was 
changed in her. She forgot herself. She forgot all the 
passion of her love. She dedicated herself to some¬ 
thing higher than she had ever thought of before, 
something that an hour ago, even, would have seemed 
futile folly. She must give every drop of her blood for 
Paul and for France! How could she do it? He must 
have brought into the room with him the contagion 
of the passion of sacrifice which was in his blood. 

They forgot they were lovers. They did not talk of 
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love or feel it surging in them. They talked of France, 
as two men would talk together—men of resolution 
and courage faced by a common and terrible danger; 
and yet, grave as they were, and black as everything 
seemed to them, swirling in a dark and treacherous 
stream, rushing on to some supreme catastrophe, her 
heart was filled with unspeakable bliss. 

“It is coming. In a week, two weeks, perhaps. No 
matter what Serbia’s concessions may be. It is too 
good an excuse to let go by. They have been ready 
too long now, with their dogs of war straining at the 
leash. They will make a pretense of holding them, 
but nothing can stop them now.” Paul stopped. It 
was all too colossal to express in words. 

“Just what happened to-day?” 

“What Austria has been waiting for. It came to 
us through our Vienna agent. The actual transcrip¬ 
tion of the Emperor’s letter to Franz Josef. Sent on 
the eve of William’s departure on the Hohen^ollern 
for a cruise. He will not even have been in Berlin 
when the infamous thing comes to pass.” Paul’s 
fagged brain was too tired for a lucid exposition of 
the situation. He dropped into fragments again. “Of¬ 
fers Austria his aid to crush Pan-Slav agitation — de¬ 
feat the ambition of the Balkan League under the 
patronage of Russia. A veiled declaration of war. 
All that weak and cowardly Austria wants to bolster 
up her rotten crumbling pride and arrogance. Now 
they will dare to send an ultimatum that no self- 
respecting people can submit to. With the sound of 
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the War Lord’s sword rattling in their ears they will 
be drunk with courage. It will take a week or two 
to play out all this necessary theatre —exchanging 
futile telegrams with Russia, with England. It will 
break by the end of the month. That is our estimate. 
We are to-day moving troops to the frontier to clear 
the way for mobilization. Mobilization, you don’t 
know what that means, Sally.” 

“Shall you go?” 

“Certainement. Every one will go.” 

“Paul, we must be married before you go.” 

Maurois looked at her vaguely as if that were 
something of the least importance in the world. 

“That will all arrange itself,” he said. “There will 
be many marriages like that, my dear. Men and 
women want each other with a poignancy they have 
never dreamed of. War is a primitive thing. All our 
primitive forces take possession of us. Men will want 
women as they want food or drink. And women will 
want men in the same way. That is one of the saving 
things that underlie war. It strips us to the skin.” 

“Will you want me here, Paul? Will there be work 
for me?” she demanded. 

“France will need every one—every woman—every 
friend, in her Croix Rouge, her hospitals, her can¬ 
teens, her ambulance. There will be no man in Paris 
at his normal occupation, not one. Women will do 
everything. Telegrams. Newspapers. The Metro. 
Baggage. Munitions. You will see what the women 
of France will do! It is a long front from Switzerland 
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to Belgium. We must have a wall of men’s breasts, 
shoulder to shoulder.” 

Sally thought very fast as she pictured all this, she 
knew at once what she must do—to be free to help 
him. 

‘‘Paul, can I go to America and get back before it 
begins?” 

‘‘Possibly, if you take a fast boat. Why?” 

‘‘1 must go. I have things to arrange first. Business 
things. Then I will come back and help you. You 
would like that, Paul?” 

‘‘It will be very hard, my dear. Don’t you want to 
stay safely over there?” 

“I want to stay here with you.” 

Paul could not answer at once, he pressed to his 
lips the hand he was holding, a passionless kiss and 
yet it was her reward. He rose, lighted a cigarette. 

‘‘You will have to start immediately. Afterwards 
—there will be all kinds of difficulties about getting 
back.” 

When he was gone Sally began packing. She must 
catch an early morning train for Normandy. She 
was going to take Richard back to America where 
he would be safe, and where he belonged. 


Chapter 


Two 


Money. Gold. The most sensitive thing in the world, 
timid, scurrying for safety at the first intimation of 
danger. This characteristic of the medium which 
James dealt in at the Bank had kept him and his son 
in the Town through all those difficult months. James 
had, as usual, beginning with the little Elizabeth’s 
first summer, when Emily had died, taken a house on 
the South Shore for July and August, for Eleanore 
and the baby. It had been his custom to go down 
with them and stay a month, then to return to the 
Bank while Sam joined them for August and brought 
them home. This shortened his own lonely summer 
in the house on the hill. 

The peculiar instability of the money market, fol¬ 
lowing the Balkan tragedy of June 28th, had made 
James feel the advisability of being on the ground 
and keeping things well in hand until the disturb¬ 
ance settled down, so the family’s departure for the 
seashore was put off from day to day, as the financial 
disturbance tended to increase in volume and inten¬ 
sity all through the month, when the hope of diplo¬ 
matic adjustments was abandoned and they sat down 
to await with what philosophy they might the turn 
of events. There were still those leaders in the world 
of capital who, in their American blindness, felt that 
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the storm would blow over; but James was not one 
of these. He had the feeling that, though he had 
heard the War Lord’s sword rattling in its scabbard 
on other occasions, he had never heard it rattle with 
the convincing and ready, the deliberate and menac¬ 
ing threat that it carried to his ears these heavy, anx¬ 
ious July days. 

Eleanore spent the summer in her garden with 
Elizabeth and the dogs tranquilly enough, for the 
child, though delicate at first, was now sturdy and 
could stand the hot mid-west summer. She herself 
had been playing a lot of golf with its attendant so¬ 
cial activities of tournaments, lunches and dinners 
at the club. Sam had gradually forced her into this; 
he said it was good business and felt that while his 
mother, by reason of her invalidism, was exempt 
from mixing in the Town’s social life, there was no 
such excuse for Eleanore. Her position demanded a 
certain amount of entertaining, lest the social pres¬ 
tige of the family should lapse and fall into other 
and less worthy hands on Ruffle Shirt Hill. There 
was the conservative well-to-do retired merchant 
class, what Sally Price had amused him by calling 
the bourgeoisie, and the coterie of young-married 
newly-rich, who formed the Deane set, and who still 
made gay with laughter the purlieus of the New 
House. She must be on friendly terms with them all, 
not one of them necessarily, but a dispenser of gra¬ 
cious hospitality, luncheons, dinners, teas, musicales, 
a small dance sometimes with the best music and 
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caterers from the City. That was his idea. When he 
wanted anything gayer than that he went to the 
City, as did other substantial first citizens. 

Eleanore did it all, and did it well, considering 
that she hated it; it was just one of those things that 
marriage let one in for, and that had, of course, been 
included in the bargain of marrying into the Nichol¬ 
son family; so she went through with it as she did 
far less agreeable things, even, with a sense of ful¬ 
filling an obligation she had accepted in ignorance of 
its full implications—and strange ramifications. She 
remembered, being her father’s daughter, that igno¬ 
rance of the law exempted no one from the penalties 
of its operation. 

There were some limits however she could set and 
did, for she refused to entertain the women whom she 
considered too gay or who drank too much, or who 
played bridge for higher stakes than was agreeable 
to her. Mother Nicholson backed her up in this, and 
she was able to keep the lid on, as James expressed 
it, without a blow-up with Sam. 

When Sam was thirty the trust which Old Nic had 
created expired, and Sam with a large amount of 
money to reinvest had gone into automobiles, with 
only, however, James’ lukewarm approval. Nichol¬ 
son Motors, Inc., had put up a plant near the rail¬ 
way, just outside the Town, and Sam’s newly-rich 
friends had joined him in furnishing capital for the 
venture. Sam at first did little more than mobilize the 
capital—the actual financing and incorporating— 
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leaving the plant and manufacturing to the experts 
whose business it was to manage such things. He held 
a great deal of the stock; he and his father, together, 
the controlling interest, for James in spite of the 
fact that his preference would have been for his son 
to establish a branch bank in a near-by town, yet 
felt that Sam’s capital would be safer if he had a 
hand in the directing of Nicholson Motors, Inc. 

Sam had given up the bond and investment de¬ 
partment of the Bank when he assumed the presi¬ 
dency of Motors, and James had offered that depart¬ 
ment to Billy Drummond, thinking to tempt him 
away from the airplane factory where he had be¬ 
come the aeronautical expert. James once more failed 
to interest young Drummond in banking, however, 
and was now breaking in a new man in the invest¬ 
ment department, a difficult and tricky sort of thing 
to do in the existing instability of stocks and bonds. 
All this kept James very closely tied to the Bank 
until, as things began to develop in the European 
situation, he gave up all idea of getting away, and 
sat down as did many others, to wait. 

Sam’s absorption in Motors was very deep, he was 
in the City a great deal, and Eleanore missed her 
quiet month by the sea with Sam; it had become the 
only time they really had together with the baby, 
undisturbed by business and social interests. She 
sensed that she was farther away from her husband 
than ever, that big business was pushing her more 
and more into the background. She tried to keep the 
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light touch during this tense time, never asked ques¬ 
tions, made no demands on his time for social things, 
left him free for whatever distraction he could find 
among his new friends. She had got used to the feel¬ 
ing of not counting in his life, more than his house 
or his motor, less than his golf even, and while she 
had accepted her role she was not at all content with 
it. Her prenuptial feeling that Sam needed her would 
return again and again and she would reassure her¬ 
self that some time he would need her, she would be 
able to do something big for Sam, something no one 
else could, for no one else would understand him so 
well. 

Her marriage, deficient in all the romance she had 
first dreamed of, had yet brought her one priceless 
thing: her child, whom she adored and who filled 
her heart with a sweet and inconceivable joy. Sam 
was Elizabeth’s father. He had given her the miracle 
of motherhood. It was not everything, but it was a 
great deal. She had much to make up to him. She 
had not given him the passionate love he wanted, 
and she had not given him a son. She must make it 
up to him in understanding, in loyalty and devo¬ 
tion, in freedom even, if he ever wished it, and in the 
depth of her gratitude for the child, which Sam 
would not at all have understood. She wanted to 
make some sacrifice to repay him, to pour some pre¬ 
cious libation. 

James with his deep love for Eleanore and his pas¬ 
sionate fondness for the baby, understood how things 
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were in Sam’s house; he had watched Eleanore ad¬ 
just herself. He was reconciled to Elizabeth’s sex. 
Since he had seen her come into the world in that 
strange fashion, she had seemed to belong to him 
more than to his son. She was an adorable child, not 
in the least like the stalwart Nicholsons; she had a 
charm and a gentleness about her that was like Elea¬ 
nore and Eleanore’s father. 

James could not help thinking often of that other 
child, the boy in France. They did not know his name 
even, or if he still lived. Chattering French probably. 
Sally Price so far as he knew had obeyed his in¬ 
junction not to communicate with Sam. James won¬ 
dered if his son ever thought of the boy. Sam often 
saw Mrs. Deane at the club. Did he ever ask about 
him, or for news of Sally? Had he charged off all 
that heavy account to profit and loss? He did not 
believe Sam had had another passionate affair since 
his marriage. Too expensive and too risky, all that, 
now. A revue girl sometimes to dinner in the City, 
but nothing serious in that. Men had to be released 
from restraints and tensions in order not to snap! 

Eleanore had been a marvel of good sense, really, 
accepting what Sam had to give: wealth, position, 
success. He was a charming host, had an interesting 
mind when you could get at it, if he wasn’t too busy. 
After all there wasn’t much else to ask for, and she 
had her child. He wished Sam cared more about the 
child, gave her more of his thought and time. She 
might be some strange child come to stay in the house 
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for a few days, and not worth taking the trouble to 
get acquainted with. In a way, James knew he was 
proud of her, as he was of Eleanore; they made a 
beautiful appearance, they did him credit for the 
money lavished on them. At his table, with her lovely 
gowns, and in his house they created just the right 
atmosphere for a successful young banker and in¬ 
dustrialist. Substantial. Safe. Settled. 

When James was in an introspective mood or in 
his rare moments of reminiscence—a trick of old age, 
that, and to be avoided—he could not help compar¬ 
ing his son’s marriage with the perfection of his own 
with Emily, or of Old Nic’s with his mother, or even 
of his sister Mary’s with that fascinating and reck¬ 
less Drummond, who was responsible for Billy’s vi¬ 
sionary restlessness. Some queer freak of the vital 
force inherent in himself or Emily, and for genera¬ 
tions suppressed, had at last asserted itself in Sam, a 
violence of passion and desire difficult to control now 
that it had come to the surface. And another strange 
quality, a negative thing, something Sam did not 
have. He was a gentleman, a good sport, had a fine 
sense of justice and right, courage too, a sense of ob¬ 
ligation where money was involved—that was hon¬ 
esty of course—but of loyalty, he had nothing. That 
was what was left out of Sam. By loyalty James did 
not mean at all physical faithfulness; he did not 
expect Sam with his passionate temperament to be 
faithful to Eleanore. What James meant by loyalty 
was something more subtle that pertained to his spir- 
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itual relationship with Eleanore, acknowledgment of 
her affection and devotion, her real spirit of com¬ 
radeship, belief and faith. Sam seemed to have un¬ 
dertaken no obligation on his part for them, either 
concretely or in a larger way, more abstract, as qual¬ 
ities that gave greater value and richness to life, and 
for which he was in debt to her to the extent of un¬ 
failing faith and belief. 

On this account James felt the more that he must 
surround Eleanore with this quality, loyalty in his 
own attitude and understanding of her, which she 
must feel deeply the absence of, in her husband. Sam 
was never critical of his wife, it wasn’t that. He was 
simply unconscious of all the beauty of her accept¬ 
ance of him and his limitations as a husband and 
of her devotion. It was this thing that made his in¬ 
difference to Elizabeth. Perhaps she would win her 
way with him later as she grew older, and he would 
succumb to her purely feminine fascinations. All of 
this lay the more heavily on James because he could 
never forget that he had forced this marriage on 
Sam. 

It was late one evening in the last week of July. 
Eleanore was alone in the house, the maids being out 
and Sam in the City. She heard the ’phone ringing 
downstairs and finally took up the extension on her 
bed-table. Long distance calling Sam. She replied 
that Mr. Nicholson would not return until after 
twelve. Would they leave their number? They would 
not, evidently, and disconnected. Sam had gone into 
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the City on Motors business, would dine at the club 
probably and go to a theater with some friends, driv¬ 
ing back after midnight in the moonlight. He often 
made it in an hour. She went to bed. The call came 
again a little after twelve. This time the caller, a 
woman, left a message for Sam to call a suite in the 
Ritz, giving a number, but no name. Sam came in 
at one, said he would not call up anybody to-night. 
Too tired. If it was important they would call again. 
Probably somebody he didn’t want to talk to any¬ 
way, about stock in Motors. Eleanore did not tell 
him it was a woman who had called; she wouldn’t 
like him to think that she regarded that as of any 
special significance, but she did think it unusual. She 
might be the lady he had dined and theatered with. 
The kind of person who would interest him to that 
extent probably would stay at the Ritz. Cheeky 
though, calling up his house. She ought to know there 
would be a wife. But perhaps she didn’t. Well! 

Sam went grumbling to bed and then the ’phone 
rang again. Sam answered. The room was dark, she 
could not see his reaction to this call but she could 
hear it. First a crisp abrupt tone, speaking to the 
switchboard probably, then: 

“Hello! Hello!” 

Eleanore could hear the same voice ask for Sam 
Nicholson. This was hateful. She jumped quickly out 
of bed and went into the nursery. He shouldn’t think 
she was listening. She was not so quick, however, but 
that she overheard Sam’s startled stammering reply 
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before she shut the door. She came back when she 
was sure he had finished talking. Sam was taking a 
drink from the thermos on the table. He set down 
the cup and looked at her curiously. He was fearful 
she had heard. He looked afraid and upset. She said: 
“Elizabeth is restless to-night—the heat or the moon¬ 
light, don’t you suppose?” She yawned, got into bed. 

“Anything important?” she asked sleepily. 

“No. Silly to call in the middle of the night. I’ll 
have to go to the City to-morrow again.” 

Eleanore lay a long time awake. She heard Sam 
turning restlessly. He could not sleep either. Pres¬ 
ently he got up and went into his dressing room; the 
light was turned on for hours. Finally she heard a 
book fall. She hardly slept at all. She felt something 
was going to happen. 


Chapter 


Three 


When Sam dressed for the City, after a deal of 
splashing in his bath, Eleanore noticed that he put 
on his best-looking tweed suit, a light gray mixture 
that became his ruddy golfish coloring. His shirt was 
what Sam called “noisy,” though made in London 
like his tweeds. He was a long time selecting a tie. 
A beautiful shave he had too, she perceived. He’d 
shaved twice. All this amused, and not in the least 
annoyed her. 

Sam caught her look of half-smiling indulgence. 
No curiosity. That was lucky! After all she didn’t 
care for anything but her child, but for all that, he 
said, squaring his shoulders with a gay-dog air: 

“Pretty little thing, that typist, the secretaiy of 
the man I’m going in to see to-day. It was she who 
’phoned me last night.” 

Eleanore smiled. “I thought you had graduated 
from typists, Sam.” 

That was like Nora, always the light touch. A com¬ 
fortable thing in a wife, that. 

“Man from the west. They’re getting interested in 
Nicholson Motors out there.” 

Eleanore made no comment on that, but she said, 
“She must work overtime, that typist.” 

Sam grinned. Nora was clever too, didn’t want 
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him to think she was the damned fool she looked. 
But all so good-natured. 

Eleanore went on: 

“It’s nice that Motors is going so well. Haven’t 
you got a lot tied up in it, dear?” 

“Everything that was loose, except the subdivi¬ 
sion,” he grinned. “It’s going over big of course. If 
this war thing should break we’d probably build 
some airplane motors. These air-people are keen to 
try out their playthings in a war. Lucky we’ve got 
our plant ready. Things looking pretty black now 
over there. Austria’s given them forty-eight hours.” 

Eleanore was silent. A hard bitter feeling filled 
her. Could her husband be as cruel and wicked as 
that. To think of a war in terms of business! Mo¬ 
tors! Dollars! She thought of what Billy said about 
airplanes and war. But he had been thinking from 
a different angle. She watched Sam go, jauntily 
enough, though seeming hurried, for he did not stop 
to kiss Elizabeth, as was his perfunctory custom, as 
he passed the nursery door. There was a mystery 
about that affair last night, she was sure, otherwise 
Sam would not have mentioned it again. He always 
overplayed his hand. Not a bit subtle in his affairs 
with women; only in business was he shrewd. This 
was something very special to-day she felt. 

Sam went to a bank as soon as he reached the City 
and cashed a large check, filling his folder with the 
crisp yellow hundred dollar bills, then into a haber¬ 
dashery on the avenue for a more becoming tie, “one 
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with red in it,” he thought. Sally had always liked a 
red tie. Finally to a florist’s next the Ritz for Amer¬ 
ican beauties. He had the flowers sent up at once to 
her suite with a line on his card, ‘‘I am waiting to see 
you.” She had asked him to lunch with her in her 
suite. Suite at the Ritz! Well, it didn’t cost much to 
live in Paris, she’d saved money probably. 

He was early, but he walked up and down impa¬ 
tiently in the long foyer of the hotel listening for the 
call of the page. He was near her again. The only 
woman who had ever given him a genuine thrill, just 
a few walls separating them. In a few minutes he 
would hold her in his arms. He was thinking of the 
boy. Now he’d hear all about everything. Poor girl! 
Well he’d made it as easy as he could for her. Thou¬ 
sands of dollars it must have cost the old man. He 
felt very virtuous about that. "Smart of her to have 
lunch served in her suite! Parisian, that! Hell of a 
thing if anybody from the Town saw us!” 

He could feel her warm arms and her hot kisses as 
he went up in the elevator. It would only be a min¬ 
ute now. Almost five years! 

A middle aged French woman opened the door to 
him. "The devil!” thought Sam. She brought him 
from the small reception hall into a sitting room 
overlooking the Lake. A table was laid there, for two. 
The woman disappeared into an inner room, and he 
heard, as she went through the door, the sound of 
voices speaking French. He stood looking out over 
the hideous bare park and the railway tracks, and be- 
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yond these, to the blue of the Lake. “We’ll change all 
that soon,” he thought. The door behind him opened 
and he turned to face Sally. 

It was not the passionate young woman he had 
known, with the arms he had imagined warm around 
his neck, nor the kisses he had felt hot on his lips. 
The passionate impulse of his greeting was stilled as 
he stopped half way across the room. She was a dif¬ 
ferent Sally. She was thinner for one thing, with less 
color, a composure that was almost, if not quite, 
well-bred. He found himself shaking hands with her 
and furiously angry. It would serve her right if he 
seized her and kissed her, but he held back and they 
sat down together facing the window. Sitting so they 
could not see the ugliness below them, only the blue 
of the water dancing in the summer sun. She was say¬ 
ing: 

“I hope you didn’t mind my calling you at such an 
improper hour. Not convenable, I know. To make it 
worse, 1 am sure it was your wife answered my call 
too. But 1 had to see you to-day. I have to get back 
to France by the boat I came on.” 

Sam was not listening. What a fool he was, sitting 
there like that when he wanted to hold her and kiss 
her. What did she think anyway? He felt choking 
with anger, because he felt all the fire and passion in 
her still underneath, but controlled, and a more rare 
beauty, but he could feel they were not for him. Then 
why had she sent for him? He heard her say: 

“I’ve got to get back before the war comes.” 
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Sam looked at her puzzled. Damn the war! He 
wanted her. 

“Then you did come just to see me. Sally!’’ He 
leaned over her, kissed her hands. She drew them 
away and he found himself looking into deep calm 
eyes, a world of mystery behind them. 

“1 had to see you about Richard.” 

Sam stared at her. Richard, that would be her boy. 
He had for the moment forgotten the boy. His pas¬ 
sion and the surprise of her greeting, and his anger 
had occupied him. Now he forgot all that. Here was 
something he could put his teeth into. Get hold of her 
through the boy. 

“You mean our boy? Is that his name?” 

Sally nodded. “Richard.” 

“I didn’t know. He’s all right then? 1 suppose he’s 
a great boy by this time.” 

“A little over four, and very tall and strong for 
his age. That is why I came,” she went on looking 
at him with a direct, almost challenging look. “You 
see, in the war, he wouldn’t be safe over there.” 

Sam jumped up, “In France. God no! It does look 
like it now. Austria’s done it with that ultimatum.” 

“I knew before I left France. When the Kaiser sent 
that letter to Franz Josef, that settled it. All the rest 
is just playing for time.” 

Sam waved that aside. Did she think he had come 
to talk about their silly war? 

“Of course you can't leave a baby over there. 
You’ll have to bring him to America.” 
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Sally laughed, low, satisfied, curiously intriguing 
that laugh. 

“1 have, of course!” 

“You mean you have brought him? He is here? In 
this hotel?” 

Sally laughed again, “So you are interested? I’ll get 
him.” 

She went into the room where the French maid 
had gone. The waiter came in with the lunch. Damn 
the waiter anyway! How cool Sally was! Mistress of 
the situation. He began running over possibilities. 
Now that he had them both here, he’d arrange some¬ 
thing. He’d win back her love. He wouldn’t let her 
go again. She was more wonderful than ever. What 
a woman Paris had made of her! The small-town 
beauty had vanished. His boy! The boy she had 
borne! He remembered Eleanore’s heaviness and dis¬ 
comfort, her long convalescence after Elizabeth’s 
birth. He wondered if Sally had been like that, but he 
dared not ask her. He had not been able to strike 
the personal note, somehow. Well, he would change 
all that. It would take some managing with his father, 
however. The waiter went out and Sally came back, 
leading by the hand a brown little boy in a brown 
linen suit. Sally spoke to him in French. The boy 
went up to Sam, looked into his eyes and gravely 
shook hands. Sam held the fat brown little paw. Sally 
laughed again, no sentiment, no emotion, casual. 

“Isn’t he black! He’s been at the seashore all sum- 
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mer. In Normandy you know. But he’s very well and 
strong, they tell me.” 

The child had greeted him in French and Sam awk¬ 
wardly replied. Then: 

“You haven’t had him with you? He doesn’t speak 
English?” 

“Not a word. I’ve only seen him about twice a 
year, you know. They say you get very attached to 
a child if you see him too often. And you see I 
couldn’t have him with me.” 

Richard turned his back to them and watched the 
boats. Sally motioned Sam to the lunch table. The 
waiter came in and out, so that they could not talk 
about the child. Sally spoke of her life in Paris, her 
appartement, her friends, the imminence of war. Sam 
felt she had been having an interesting time over 
there. She would find it dull in America. He asked if 
she had seen Mrs. Deane. She said she had not. She 
might not have time. She had to settle about Richard 
first of all. She felt Sam inattentive, absorbed in the 
boy. That was what she had hoped for. If she could 
get him sufficiently interested in the boy, he would 
arrange something and she would be free to go back 
to Paul with no skeleton in the closet. She wanted to 
start with a clean slate. Lucky she hadn’t allowed 
herself to get fond of him. She had been with him 
now but ten days and.he was tugging with his brown 
little hands at her heart strings. On the boat every one 
had admired him. She had felt a thrill of pride, but 
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she had stilled it. Richard was to have no part in her 
future life. 

In his halting French, Sam was talking with the 
boy at the window, who turned to them from time 
to time and made excited remarks and gestures at the 
doings of the boats, or the automobiles which rushed 
past on the boulevard. 

His boy! How handsome he was, and straight and 
strong! His brown eyes with glints of gold in them 
caught from the sun and the sands of Normandy! 
And he was a Nicholson too, much more than his 
own Elizabeth. He had Old Nic's head and Old Judge 
Field’s serious brow and mouth. Something of Aunt 
Mary too, in the lines of his nose and cheek. What 
would he not give to have him for his own! If Sally 
could be bribed to give him up, then it could be man¬ 
aged. He lifted the boy onto his knee at the table. 
Richard politely ate the dish of ice cream Sam gave 
him. How nicely he ate, Sam thought. Sally had had 
him with nice people. A little gentleman down to his 
toes. The French woman who had let him in came 
and took Richard away to the park, volubly protest¬ 
ing over the dangerous and diabolical properties of 
American ice cream. The waiter came and removed 
the table, bringing ash trays and cigarettes. Finally 
they were alone. Sam waited for Sally to begin. She 
must have some plan, or she would not have brought 
the boy over. 

Sally had been thinking very rapidly from the mo¬ 
ment she saw Sam’s reaction to Richard, sitting on 
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Sam’s lap as if he belonged there, and looking so 
much like him. It was curious, the way family re¬ 
semblances cropped out. There wasn’t the least thing 
in Richard that was like her, except the quality of 
his skin perhaps, its texture and sensitiveness. He was 
all Nicholson; any one could see that. She had not 
thought much about it, however, until she saw him on 
Sam’s lap. He was something rarer and finer than 
Sam; that was evident, but still astonishingly like 
him. Sam had seen it at once. He had kept his eyes 
fixed on him, admiring his straightness, his look of 
breeding and something of manliness in the way he 
returned Sam’s scrutiny, clear-eyed, interested, cour¬ 
teous. The old madame at the farm in Normandy 
had been nurse in her youth in a family of the old 
nobility and she had taught him all the familiar 
tricks of the well-bred French child. 

All this, as she ran over it in her mind, she re¬ 
solved she would turn to account in her dealing with 
Sam. She would drive a very good bargain for Rich¬ 
ard. 

Sally hadn’t had the faintest idea what she was 
going to do with Richard when she reached America, 
and she certainly had not expected Sam to show the 
vivid interest in the boy that he did. It had been a 
very strong impulse that had made her pull him up 
from the old farmhouse and bring him half around 
the world. Without in the least loving the child she 
was yet proud of him, she was proud of herself for 
having him. It would have been so easy not to have 
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had him. And then there would have been just so 
much joy and beauty gone out of the world. She told 
herself that though she wanted to be free of him to 
give herself to Paul and to France, she yet did want 
him to be safe and taken care of. Horrible things 
happened to children sometimes in war! Something 
even might happen to her over there or to Paul. And 
she wanted desperately to get back to Paul before 
the war came, before it swept him away on its mount¬ 
ing crest and engulfed him. The passion to give her¬ 
self unselfishly, unreservedly, had come to her for the 
first time. Nothing should stop her. She would even 
give up marriage with Paul if she must. With all this 
new-found virtue, she yet admitted to herself that 
she had meant all the time that Sam should take the 
boy off her hands; her passion for self-sacrifice did 
not extend to the boy, though she felt at times deeply 
ashamed of having used anything so precious and 
fine as he really was to squeeze money out of the 
Nicholsons. Her first idea had been to threaten to 
take the boy, so evidently a Nicholson, to the Town, 
to her sister's, and flaunt him, as it were, in their 
faces before the greedy eyes of the Town. They would 
buy her off of course. Now that would not be nec¬ 
essary. She would work it another way. She had man¬ 
aged him the other time. She would have to be a 
little, just a little bit nicer to him if he was to do 
what she wanted and take the initiative about the 
boy. 

She put her cheek to his. 
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“Just one kiss, Sam, for old times’ sake.” She drew 
away before he could hold her, lighted a cigarette, 
sat down opposite him. “Now let us talk.” 

Sam leaned back, regarding her keenly, wondered 
what she meant. He wanted to love her. He wanted 
to hold her, to feel her give herself as she had done 
before. But she was so different, he felt it was no 
use. Paris had changed her. 

“Don’t you love me at all, Sally, any more? Is it all 
over?” 

“Love!” She laughed lightly. “Sam, you don’t 
know anything about love.” 

“Damn it all, Sally. Somebody’s been teaching you 
—in Paris.” 

Sally nodded. 

“You’ve had lovers over there then—” 

“I have not, 1 have occupied myself in other ways, 
in which you would not be interested.” Sam was walk¬ 
ing about, very angry, his face red. She watched him 
quiet down before she continued. 

“It just happens that I’m in love with a very hon¬ 
orable gentleman, and I’m going to be married.” She 
saw his face quiver. He did care still. She ought to 
drive a very good bargain with him. He stood with 
his back to her, his hands in his pockets, looking out 
the window. He put his teeth into the “honorable.” 
What did she mean? 

“Sally, I was in an awful fix that summer between 
you and Eleanore. You know that. And you know I’d 
have gone to hell with you if you’d said the word. 
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I knew then you didn’t care at all, you never had.” 

Sally waved a protesting hand, “All that is past 
history, we were both a little mad that is all. I’d 
know better now.” 

“You don’t hate me then—” 

“Not the least, Sam. As I said, all that is finished 
except for your obligation to Richard. That still 
stands. 1 don’t know what to do with him. I can’t 
take him to my sister; you can see that for yourself. 
Everybody in the Town would know he was a Nich¬ 
olson—” 

“Well,” said Sam impatiently. “What’s the an¬ 
swer?” 

She went on, “Of course I don’t want to give him 
up, have him adopted or anything like that, because 
after the war I’ll have my own home and I can take 
him back to France.” 

Sam jumped to his feet. 

“Not my boy you don’t take back to France for 
some damned Frenchman to bring up! Not by a 
damned sight.” 

Sally laughed. “But he’s my boy really, Sam. Le¬ 
gally. You haven’t a ghost of a claim on him, you 
know.” 

Sam hated being laughed at. 

“Stop it, Sally. You’ve always been a good sport. 
Be reasonable. Listen—” 

Sally would be reasonable now. She had him where 
she wanted him. She settled down beside him com¬ 
fortably. She let him put his arm around her. “The 
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man I’m going to marry would make a wonderful 
father for Richard. You know boys need a father. Or 
perhaps you don’t know, since you have only a daugh¬ 
ter.” She held her cigarette a moment before she re¬ 
sumed her smoking. Mrs. Deane had written her 
about Elizabeth. Sam frowned. 

“Of course Elizabeth’s a sweet youngster, but I 
want a son. You don’t know how much, Sally. I’ve 
wanted a son ever since I heard about Richard. And 
now that I’ve seen him. I’m not going to give him 
up. You go back and marry your Frenchman. I see 
you’ve got no more use for me. But I want the boy. 
How can we fix it? We must think of something. If 
money will be of any use to you—well I’ll do what’s 
right and you give me the boy.” 

‘‘What will you do with him? I’ve got to know 
what you’re going to do with him.” 

“I don’t know. I don’t know. I’ll talk to Father. 
We’ll arrange something.” 

‘‘But I haven’t much time. I’ve got to leave to¬ 
morrow night if I’m to catch that boat. I ought to 
decide to-day what I’m going to do.” She seemed puz¬ 
zled. ‘‘I don’t know. I don’t know what to do. Of 
course my sister is the one who ought to take him. 
I think after all I ought to be brave enough not to 
care what they say in the Town. I ought not to give 
him up—” 

Sam stopped her. 

‘‘You can’t do that, Sally, you know what they 
would call him in the Town, how cruel they are. If I 
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take him, well I can say he’s a cousin or something 
from Virginia and I’ll adopt him and no one will 
dare to say anything. That’s the only way out.” 

“Then I could never have him back again—” 

“Sally, if you marry over there, you’ll have chil¬ 
dren of your own, and I shall never have another son. 
As for money you can use a lot over there in the 
war, for orphans and wounded, all sorts of things. 
I’ll fix it up with Father to-night. And I’ll come to¬ 
morrow. We’ll have a scheme all worked out.” 

Sally let Sam kiss her again. He had been easy to 
manage as usual. She would have her dot and she 
could marry Paul as soon as she returned, before the 
war tore him away from her arms. How rewarding 
it was to be good and reasonable and unselfish! For 
if it wasn’t unselfish, giving up her boy to Sam, what 
was? She might have kept him a perpetual menace 
to Sam’s domestic peace, and an assured source of 
income to herself. She derived great pleasure out of 
this virtuous feeling. It was moreover the dawning 
of her conception of a new role for herself, a beauti¬ 
ful role of service and self-sacrifice, born of her love 
for Paul and France. 


Chapter 


Four 


Five o’clock. Miss Miller tidied her desk, did a num¬ 
ber of fussy unnecessary things, took up the letters 
she had finished, put them down again, brushed her 
type, looked at the clock, listened at the door of the 
directors’ room—though you never could hear a thing 
through that door except a low murmur of voices dur¬ 
ing even the hottest of directors’ meetings. It had 
been a terrific day of suspense, the day after the Aus¬ 
trian ultimatum. Mr. Sam had been in the City all 
day and returned at four and had been closeted with 
his father ever since. They were still at it hammer 
and tongs, and she couldn’t get her letters signed, 
and she wanted to go home and get a paper at the 
news stand before they were all sold. There would be 
an extra edition. 

When they finally came out, James was very grim, 
grimmer than he had been any of these last dark 
days, while Mr. Sam was red in the face, perspiring, 
mopping his brow. They had been having it hot and 
heavy, she thought. But they were not finished, nor 
did she get her letters signed just yet. They brought 
a box from the vault and went back and shut the 
door. Her bell rang after a quarter of an hour more of 
waiting about, and she went in to witness a signa¬ 
ture. Mr. Sam took his box and put it back in the 
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vault while the president opened his private safe and 
put away the newly signed document before he at¬ 
tended to his letters. But Miss Miller’s lynx eyes had 
seen the nature of the paper she had witnessed. No 
wonder Mr. Sam looked so hot and red in the face. 
He had just given his father a mortgage on his sub¬ 
division. "More money going into Nicholson Motors, 
Inc.,” she thought. That was all right. She had bought 
some of the stock. But why was Mr. Sam so angry 
about it, she wondered. 

When Sam reached home he found Eleanore in the 
nursery; it was the nurse’s day out and Eleanore was 
giving Elizabeth her bath and her supper. He said 
"Hello,” and went on to his room to dress. He was 
hot and tired and he wanted to be fresh and rested 
and cool before he faced the task before him. His 
father was forcing him to do something he had not 
wanted to do and could not see the necessity of do¬ 
ing. Oddly quixotic, his father was, sometimes, es¬ 
pecially where Eleanore was concerned. Uncompro¬ 
mising ideas of justice and loyalty, the old Judge 
cropping out in him, more and more every day, as he 
got older, and more noticeably so, Sam felt, since his 
mother’s death. He was sticking very close to her 
gentle but unswerving standards and ideals, and he 
was more and more putting Eleanore into the impor¬ 
tant place that his wife had occupied in his life. He 
and the old dogs and the old servants kept their 
gracious and lonely state in the Big House, however, 
for Eleanore, for all her devotion to Father Nich- 
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olson, clung to her old home. Sam was hoping now 
that she would sell it, and put the money into the 
new Motors stock issued for expansion of plant. His 
father’s forcing him to give his subdivision as security 
for the loan he was obliged to have to square Sally 
was going to make him very cramped for handling 
the Motors deal, but he could not see his way just 
now to influence Eleanore to sell, when he had this 
other tremendous thing to ask of her. 

Sam was realizing, as he arranged his case for pres¬ 
entation to his wife, how little he really knew her, 
for he was unable to foresee with any certainty what 
her attitude would be or her decision. He was even 
in doubt as to the best method of reaching her. He 
had entered into her life so little that he knew al¬ 
most nothing of her mental processes, and her preju¬ 
dices. She was not a prude. She was not narrow. She 
had been a good sport about Sally that first summer, 
but then she had not known anything for certain, and 
she had never at any time or any period of confi¬ 
dence or intimacy asked any questions on the rather 
difficult subject of the serious nature of that sum¬ 
mer’s affaire. 

Since the birth of Elizabeth, Sam felt he had been 
a mere figurehead in the house. Eleanore was ab¬ 
sorbed in her baby. Sam hardly existed. Her polite 
indifference to caresses, her unfailing friendliness, her 
genuine interest in his physical welfare and his busi¬ 
ness ventures, all these had made up the sum of their 
matter-of-fact contacts for the past four years. She 
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gave no outward sign of great happiness, except in 
the child, and none of unhappiness either. She was 
serene as his mother had been. She accepted life with 
what it had brought and made no vain clutchings at 
things as the stream flowed past her. 

Now the stream was to bring her something 
strange, unexpected, something at once sordid and 
splendid. It was to bring her a kind of humiliation as 
well as a rare opportunity for generosity. 

He would know in an hour or two the kind of wife 
he had, and what she thought of life, and what she 
wanted of it. Her facing of this emergency would be 
for him the measure of her stature. She was either 
a big woman and would do a big thing, as his father 
had promised him she would, or she could refuse his 
entreaty and still be within her rights and duties as 
his wife, and within the measure of any reasonable 
expectation. For he knew it was a miracle that he 
was going to ask of her. Sam had not for years 
thought so much about Eleanore, or given her opin¬ 
ions and judgments so much consideration as he was 
giving them to-night while he dressed for dinner. He 
was in a feverish hurry to get at it and get it over, 
since it was in the nature of an ordeal for him—with 
his pride, his self-reliance, his high opinion of him¬ 
self—to make confession and to ask not only forgive¬ 
ness for his wrong doing but reward. 

It was a colossal thing he was going to ask for, 
this reward. In the few hours since he had first seen 
Richard, the child had become his obsession. His son. 
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He wanted him. He must have him, whatever he had 
to relinquish in order to possess him. He recognized 
it, this sudden tie that bound him to the boy, as the 
same tie of clan that had bound the Nicholson men 
together for generations, the same thing in essence 
that had made his father stand back of him and see 
him through with Sally, though he knew he thought 
it a disgusting and dishonorable business. It wasn’t 
just saving face on James’ part, though that was an 
obligation for the well-bred; it was the deeper obli¬ 
gation of the claim of blood. It was this claim which 
Richard had made on him to-day. 

So it was with a sense of the fundamental right¬ 
ness of his case that he went to put it before Elea- 
nore. There would probably be a scene, their first 
one. He was prepared for that, and prepared, too, to 
make any amende that was honorable to her justi¬ 
fiably injured amour propre, or very righteous indig¬ 
nation or whatever it was that wives had in such 
cases. 

For all this determination he had a sheepish sink¬ 
ing at his heart when he sought Eleanore after din¬ 
ner, and found her in the nursery putting a final light 
covering over the child. Even the vision of another 
small bed beside Elizabeth’s, with a golden brown 
head on the little flat pillow and all that it would 
mean to have the boy there under his roof and pro¬ 
tection, did not greatly bolster up a courage already 
faltering at the threshold of its test. 

She was so sweet, standing there in the half-light 
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of the late summer evening, he sentimentally thought 
of a Madonna he had seen somewhere, like that. He 
pushed his imaginings aside however after a mo¬ 
ments’ waiting to see if she would turn, and finally 
called to her. She followed him readily enough. One 
glance at her husband as she came into the lighted 
hall had told her she was “in” for something. What¬ 
ever it was, she thought, as she reached her sitting 
room, she would welcome. It would be a break in the 
deadly monotony of her relations with Sam. Perhaps 
it was only the War. But that wouldn’t concern her 
personally. It could hardly touch her except as it 
would affect Sam and finance in general. It must be 
something much more personal. Sam had been tense 
all through dinner and more than ordinarily courte¬ 
ous, ingratiating even, which was not his habit. 

“I want a talk, Nora. Do you mind?” 

She thought of the woman who had called him up 
last night. Perhaps she was to have the monotony 
broken at last by some colorful or glowing experi¬ 
ence. 

“I’m glad, Sam—if it’s anything I can help you in, 
but for heavens’ sake don’t tell me anything because 
you think you ought.” 

Sam did not answer at once, except to say, “I’ll 
smoke if I may?” 

She became casual. It wouldn’t do to seem too 
eager. “Stock exchange I suppose. The paper to-day— 
Things tumbling all around.” 

Sam sat down as she settled herself comfortably 
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by the open window. He wished she’d switch off the 
light, but she didn’t. 

“Yes, they are, of course,’’ he said, “but that isn’t 
what I’ve come to you about. It’s something much 
more important than business." 

Eleanore laughed, provokingly. That was a habit 
she had, very gently lashing him with tiny points of 
laughter that stung like loose threads of a whip. “I 
didn’t know that there was anything, to you, more 
important than business, Sam.” 

He felt she was making it very difficult for him, 
unnecessarily so, by this ironical tone, by her curi¬ 
ous detachment. He couldn’t fling the thing at her 
when she was in that mood. He must get her into a 
more tractable frame of mind, remind her first off of 
how she had failed to give him a son, the most high 
and important duty of a wife. He bit hard on his 
cigar and knew he must begin, sitting near her, and 
flicking his ashes into a tray that stood on the little 
book-table which separated them. He didn’t want to 
be too near her, yet felt he must be near enough to 
reach out and take her hand at the psychological mo¬ 
ment when it came, if it did. It was time he began, for 
he felt ever so slight a restlessness in her. It reminded 
him of when they were in the theater, and she was 
impatient for the curtain to rise. 

“You know—Nora—” He stopped. It was a diffi¬ 
cult thing to put to her, this thing that had been 
between them, but never spoken of for four years. 
“1 don’t want to hurt you—and I don’t blame you— 
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understand—at all. It’s just that the thing in itself 
exists and cannot be ignored. And I have accepted it 
until now. I mean of course—you see—1 have 
wanted a boy desperately, Nora. That’s the thing. 
You must have known that—” 

“Yes.” 

“We need a boy in the business. And I need him 
too. I had always thought a lot about things I would 
do with a boy—hunting, fishing, golf, picking out his 
college, travel, putting him wise to all sorts of things, 
passing on to him all the things the old man has 
passed on to me. I can’t think of anything finer—or 
more fun. You can understand all that. I think I’d 
be a more decent sort of man too, with a son around 
the house.” 

“Yes, I think you would be.” 

Sam stared at her. Was he reaching her at all? 

“I don’t mean of course that I don’t appreciate the 
corking wife you’ve been, and the good sport. Or that 
I haven’t a proper pride in and affection for Eliza¬ 
beth. I have.” 

Eleanore nodded. “You’ve behaved splendidly. I’m 
sure.” 

“But now something’s come up and I want this 
boy.” 

“You mean—you want me to divorce you, so you 
can marry some one else and have the son ? I may be 
dull, but I can’t think of any other solution, my 
dear.” 

“Of all coolness!” Sam thought. “Of what is this 
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woman not capable!” Well, he would give it to her 
straight, since she had asked for it. He jumped up 
and she lifted her chin a bit to look into his face. 
“Pretty good theater!” he thought. 

“1 have the son, Nora.” What a look in her face! 
He could have sworn before she dropped her mask, 
as she did quickly enough, that it was almost pleas¬ 
ure. Could he have been mistaken? 

Eleanore threw her deliberateness to the winds. 
“No! Sam! When? Last night? Was that what she 
'phoned you about? You might have told me!” 

How she took the wind out of his sails! Would 
nothing touch her? He had another try. “This will do 
it,” he said to himself. He was rankled. He didn’t 
think she was giving him a fair deal. She had taken 
her lip between her teeth. What was that for? She 
was smiling. 

What was happening was that her teeth were chat¬ 
tering. Biting hard on her lip she could conceal it. 
She reached for a cigarette, fitted it into a holder, bit 
on that. While she struck a match she heard him say: 

“I saw him for the first time to-day. He’s a little 
over—” Eleanore wondered if he was going to say 
“ten pounds”—“four years old. He was born in the 
April after we were married, Nora.” Sam felt she was 
very still, scarcely breathing. He had got her that 
time. Her eyes had a strange light in them. 

“Sam,” her voice trembled a little, “don’t say any 
more just now please. Wait!” She went into the bed¬ 
room and closed the door. 


Chapter 


Five 


When Eleanore closed the door between herself and 
Sam, it was something more than a door that was 
closed. It was a period and a phase of her life that 
was finished. She had left him in order to be alone 
with a tumult of emotions. She could not let Sam see 
her like that, she would laugh or cry in a minute. 
She threw herself down on her bed, fingers pressed to 
eyeballs. 

Sam wondered if she was crying. He heard no 
sound—and the room was dark, she had not turned 
on the light. He waited, but she did not come back. 
He went into the nursery. Elizabeth was sleeping. 
Automatically he threw a thin blanket over her and 
opened the window wider. He glanced at the place 
where the other bed would be for Richard, and went 
back to the room where they had been talking. What 
was she doing in there? After a time he went down¬ 
stairs to the ’phone and called his father. This was a 
case for James. He could manage Eleanore, because 
she knew he loved her. That was the thing. 

James walked down the Hill with old Don, fat and 
breathless, at his heels. At the door he scrutinized his 
son’s face. Had he failed? It looked like it. 

“I don’t know what to think, Father. She took it in 
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such a funny way. You talk to her.” James nodded 
and went on upstairs. Sam called, “Father’s here, 
Nora.” 

She came out into the sitting room again. Sam 
thought she had that same light in her eyes, but a 
trifle subdued as though she had pulled a veil over 
them in the darkness of the other room. Hiding some¬ 
thing. What was it? Sam knew he was not subtle 
enough to find out. Perhaps his father could. He 
knew the very inside of her heart, since that day he 
had been with her at the hospital. Something under¬ 
stood but never spoken about, their affection for each 
other. He had come up against it again and again, 
a solidarity of thought and purpose between them 
that he had found difficult to stand against. And yet, 
he and his father! How they stood together back to 
back! James occupied the position of catalyst to them 
both. What would come out of this new fusion, he 
wondered. 

James sat down beside Eleanore, having kissed her. 
Sam stood. He wondered if he ought to leave them 
alone for a bit, but another glance at Eleanore re¬ 
assured him; there was no more evidence of emotion, 
though she waited for some one to say something. It 
was up to them evidently. 

James said, “Sam asked me to come over—thought 
I could help straighten out your difficulty.” 

Eleanore smiled. Thank God for that! 

“It’s very good of you, dear. We are in rather of a 
mess.” Just as though it were some trifle over dis- 
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missed servants or a cataclysm with the plumbing, 
Sam thought. 

“Sam has been telling me about a boy he’s in¬ 
terested in.” Her voice was low as ever, and very 
controlled. She turned to Sam who was switching on 
more light, fidgeting with windows. “Whose boy did 
you say it was, Sam?” 

Dead silence. The two men were dumb. She looked 
from one to the other. 

“I feel as if the play had started before 1 got here 
somehow. You post me up. Father. Possibly Sam has 
forgotten. Confusing keeping things straight some¬ 
times—” 

Sam wondered if she knew what she was saying. 
James chuckled. That was all right then. His father 
understood. 

“You’re an awful good sport, Eleanore, to take it 
like that. It’s the only way you could take it, at 
all. 1 can see that. I’ll tell you all about it. Sam will 
prompt me if I go wrong.” 

Sam sat down in the shadow where his wife could 
not see his face. “What a hell of a fine father!” 

James was terse and clear. It was as if he were in a 
directors’ meeting, sitting under those two censorious 
ancestors, making a statement about disastrous in¬ 
vestments. He neither excused nor palliated. He 
stated the case fully, point by point. 

“What Sam wants is to adopt the boy.” 

“Is that what you want, Father?” 
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“I think we ought to, some of us. We’re short of 
boys you know, my dear.” 

‘‘Yes, 1 know,” said Eleanore. 

James patted her knee, “Of course you’ve a right 
to know everything about him that we know, if 
you’re going to take him into your home. 1 have told 
you everything but his mother’s name—” Eleanore 
stopped him. 

“Oh, don’t mention names. Father.” She must 
save Sam’s face a little. "It is not of the least con¬ 
sequence—except your assurance that she was a lady, 
or nearly one. 1 don’t know whether ladies do such 
things, Father. If you are satisfied as to that—and 
his health and intelligence—I’m quite willing to trust 
your judgment. The thing that will be difficult is 
what we shall tell the Town. How explain this addi¬ 
tion to the family? I suppose he looks like you, 
Sam?” She pulled her brows together, puzzled, in¬ 
quiring. 

Sam breathed more freely, she was a brick. 
“Rather too much of a brick. I wonder why?” 

“He’s a Nicholson, any one would know that, the 
moment he saw him. I had thought we could say he 
was a Nicholson orphan, a sort of second cousin from 
Virginia. You wouldn’t mind?” 

Eleanore laughed softly, “A little white lie like 
that! It sounds as if it might do.” 

James nodded. “We’ll have to make it water-tight, 
Sam’s alibi, for the sake of Ruffle Shirt Hill and the 
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Bank.” James was wondering what Emily would have 
thought of it all. He was wishing too she might have 
seen the boy. He felt his eyes fill. Eleanore had stood 
quite as much as she could. She got up and kissed 
James. 

“You fix it up any way you like, you and Sam. 
I’ll do my part. And it will be good for Elizabeth, 
having a brother. Good night.” 

Sam started to say something, but found he had no 
words to thank her. They stood as she went out, 
looking after her; then Sam drove his father and Don 
up the Hill. When he came back Eleanore asked if 
he minded sleeping in the guest room. She felt like 
being alone, such a hot night. 

James Nicholson left the next day to attend the 
funeral of a relative in Virginia, and when he came 
back, two days later, he brought with him a quiet, 
puzzled little boy who slept in a new bed in the 
nursery with Elizabeth and who talked an unintel¬ 
ligible jargon which Elizabeth’s nurse could not un¬ 
derstand. 

The next day when James left the Bank to go to 
Eleanore’s for tea, and to see the children together 
for the first time, he went to his private safe and took 
out a box which he put in his pocket. He found her 
on the grass playing with Elizabeth and Richard and 
the dogs. Sam had left the Bank ahead of him and 
completed the group in the garden. Something was 
puzzling Sam. It was the same star-like look Elea¬ 
nore’s eyes had had last night when some mysterious 
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emotion he could not divine had filled her. Had she 
wanted a boy too? Or was it something else? 

Father Nicholson took in the picture. It was per¬ 
fect. He came up to Eleanore. 

“You pearl among women!” he said as he took 
from his pocket and hung about her neck Emily’s 
pearls. 

Eleanore looked at James, her face a quiver of emo¬ 
tion, lips held between her teeth, “I don’t deserve 
them, Father—really I don’t.” She held up the long 
shimmering string in her hand. “I haven’t done any¬ 
thing 1 didn’t want to do.” 

“But that’s just it, Eleanore. Wanting to do it was 
the great thing.” 

Eleanore had a shameful sense of deception as she 
kissed him. He held her a moment. “Sam may not 
tell you, but this will do a lot to cement your mar¬ 
riage. You have become comrades in a great adven¬ 
ture.” 

No one in the Town thought much about the little 
boy in very short trousers running about the lawm 
and garden just then, for two days later, while Sally’s 
French boat was in Mid-Atlantic, war was declared. 

Sally reached Paris after a long detour up the coast 
of Spain, and a note from Paul told her that he had 
already been mobilized and was with his regiment 
near Verdun. 

When Sam told Eleanore about Richard on the 
evening of the day he came back from the City, the 
thing that overwhelmed her, that set her face so 
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strangely alight and made her gleam like a torch set 
in a vase of alabaster, was joy—joy, a thing she had 
not ever in her life known before. Now she could love 
Billy! That was the thought that burned and scin¬ 
tillated within her. It was the terrific beating of her 
heart, as if it must burst, that sent this burning 
thought through every quivering pulse and nerve of 
her body, that made her leave Sam standing, unan¬ 
swered and go out and close the door. She wanted to 
be alone with her bliss, in which he had no part, and 
lie with eyes shut while her emotions rioted. She did 
not try to quiet this turbulent thing at once, she did 
not know how; and how she wanted it to last! She 
had starved herself of love for four years out of loy¬ 
alty to her child and her husband. All that torture 
had been needless, a vain oblation. As she lay there, 
she kept asking herself how long it would be before 
she could see Billy, before he could come to her, be¬ 
fore she could make him happy with her love. 

She had disciplined herself, so that it had not been 
acute unhappiness to live without love, but she did 
not want Billy to live without it, without the per¬ 
fection and completeness of life that it would give 
him. They could now take up their love from where 
they had immured it four years ago and make it vital 
and alive again. Her obligation to Sam had dropped 
from her. By his own acts he had freed her. 

It so chanced that she had seen Billy but twice 
since the coming of Elizabeth. He had had his short 
summer vacations at Marsh-fields at the times when 
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she was away at the seashore, and no invitation how¬ 
ever cordial had been sufficient to induce her to go to 
Mrs. Drummond’s for another New Year’s party. It 
was much easier to resist temptation she found, if 
you kept away from it. There was always the excuse 
of the baby. She would neither take her visiting nor 
go without her. “Fussy,” Mrs. Drummond called all 
these new-fangled notions about children. 

Only one of these times had they been alone, and 
that was when he had brought Paddy’s mate, the 
new cocker Bridget, as a present for Elizabeth on her 
second birthday; and their talk had been chiefly of 
dogs and babies, airplanes and motors, all safe top¬ 
ics, without a personal touch, or so much as one 
intimate word, until Sam came in to see the new pup 
and tell Billy his latest golf score. 

It was less than a week after Richard came to Ruffle 
Shirt Hill, and while the Germans were making their 
first rush and stab at Belgium, that Sam and Elea- 
nore, dining with James at the house on the hill, 
found Billy and his mother there. She had written 
Billy that she wanted to see him, and he had come at 
the first possible moment. The absorbing topic at the 
table was of course Richard, and Mrs. Drummond, 
with her flair for genealogy, had to be shown exactly 
where Richard had sprouted from on the Virginia 
branch of the ancestral tree. James was very busy 
after dinner showing her, which consisted in leading 
her off on false trails, for he had no intention 
that his sister Mary, with her Victorian ideas of 
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morals, should suspect the truth. James considered 
each one’s personal morality a very private and sacred 
sort of property. While this was going on Sam had 
the discretion to go over to the club for a rubber of 
bridge, and Eleanore was at last left alone with Billy 
on the terrace where they had dined. He did not ask 
why she had sent for him, he had only to look into 
her eyes and he knew. Eleanore never could remem¬ 
ber just how it happened but all at once she found 
herself in Billy’s arms dancing to the alluring strains 
of the music that came across the green from the club 
house. Dancing, wrapped now in silver light and then 
in black velvety shadows as they fell and danced too 
in this comer of the garden with every breath of the 
evening breeze. 

In his arms she gave herself up to him as she had 
never done before. She knew he felt it. They stopped 
dancing with the cessation of the music and stood 
clasped together. He kissed her as she had never been 
kissed before, without restraint, and with all the 
young fire and passion that was in him. 

It was a long time before they could speak. They 
were breathless. And words did not seem important. 
At last they sat down, their hands locked together. 

“What has happened to us, Nell?’’ 

She pressed her face against his. What had hap¬ 
pened to them could not easily be put into words. It 
was too colossal. 

“It’s all right then? You—” Billy stopped to kiss 
her again. She shivered close against his side. 
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“Yes. You may love me if you still want me, 
Billy.” 

“You darling! I want you! I shall want you al¬ 
ways! Dear blessed heart! But what has happened to 
change things? There is still Elizabeth.” 

“1 can’t tell you, Billy—what has happened to 
change things. But they are changed. Everything!” 
Her voice was a hoarse whisper in her throat. 

“Tell me, Nell, you must tell me!” 

She shook her head, “1 can’t! 1 can’t! But 1 am free 
to do what I like.” 

“How? Tell me.” 

“I’m not under any obligation to Sam any more. 
I’m free.” 

“You don’t mean—you’re going to divorce him?” 

“No, no! I’m just free. I’ve paid my debt to him.” 

“But how? Nell, I must know, my darling.” 

She stared at him, shook her head again, saw his 
puzzled eyes, moved and questioning, yet full of the 
love she had never dared to face before. 

“I can’t take you like that, Nell,” he said. “We’re 
all bound up together here on Ruffle Shirt Hill, rela¬ 
tions, friends, lovers. Do you want to go away with 
me? Is that what you want?” 

“No! No, Billy, I couldn’t leave Elizabeth. Sam 
wouldn’t let me have her, though he doesn’t care 
about her at all. He never has, and now there’s the 
boy—” 

“The boy!” Billy repeated. “The boy! This Rich¬ 
ard; who is he, Nell?” 
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“I can’t tell you, Billy, you mustn’t ask me any¬ 
thing about him.” 

“But, Nell, of course Mother and I both know he 
doesn’t come from Virginia, though it’s none of my 
affair, except as it concerns you. I know all the South¬ 
ern branch of the family. I hunted them all up that 
winter 1 was down there getting over bronchitis. It’S a 
good deal of a jig-saw puzzle, the Nicholson connec¬ 
tion on the James River, but there’s absolutely no 
place for this four-year-old boy to fit in. All of the 
generation which could have produced him are dead 
or never existed. Uncle James says—” 

Eleanore interrupted: “You’ll know as soon as you 
see him, anyway. The boy is Sam’s. That is what has 
set me free. Of course it happened before we were 
married, but that doesn’t make any difference, does 
it?” 

“No, it doesn’t morally, but it does legally.” Sud¬ 
denly as he spoke, the old tortured look of that sum¬ 
mer came into his face again. She wondered why. 
Then he demanded, “Who is his mother? It isn’t—” 
he stopped. “My God! It’s Sally Price! Isn’t it?” 

She was silent. 

“But I know. And you know too.” 

“I didn’t know at the time, of course.” 

“You didn’t know it had gone so far?” 

“No. Did you?” He did not answer her directly; 
he dared not. 

“Would you have married Sam if you had known?” 
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That was a question she had asked herself many 
times in these last few days. 

“1 suppose so. 1 was only twenty-two then. I didn’t 
know any better. I'd have thought it was my duty to 
marry him and reform him or some silly thing like 
that. I’d have seen myself in some beautiful role of 
altruism. But since 1 know more I’ve decided that a 
woman never does reform a man by marrying him, 
or save him by losing herself. She simply— Oh what’s 
the use of talking about it? You know it’s no good, 
all that sort of thing. If a man’s weak and immoral, 
a few things the preacher says aren’t going to make 
him over.” 

Billy did not comment; he let her go on. 

“Of course the only thing I can really complain of 
is that he doesn’t love me and never did, though for 
some reason he wanted me. There was some purpose 
somewhere. I know what it was for now. It was for 
me to be a mother to his son. He’s such a beautiful 
boy. I don’t see how she could give him up. Sam 
must have paid her a lot.” She stopped, then burst out, 
“What a bad woman she must be!” 

Billy began walking up and down the gravel path 
before her. 

“Don’t you think, Billy, if I’m the best mother I 
know how to be, to those two children — that I might 
love you just a little?” The pleading note in her voice 
was like a knife turned in his heart. 

“No, Eleanore. That is just what makes it impos- 
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sible. You can’t have it both ways. It never works. 
You have to choose.” 

“You wouldn’t—you couldn’t ask me to leave Eliz¬ 
abeth, Billy.” 

“I must see that boy. May I come to-morrow? I’ve 
got to think this out to-night. I’ll take Mother home 
now.” 

“Will you come back later? I can wait for you in 
my garden, down on the edge of the pines. Sam has 
his own room alone now. He will never miss me.” 

“No, dear heart. No! Not to-night. We must think 
it over. If we hurry over this we will spoil every¬ 
thing. We will spoil the finest thing we have ever had 
in our lives—our love for each other.” 

Reluctantly she let him go back into the Big House 
and home to Marsh-fields with Mrs. Drummond. 

For a long time Eleanore lay thinking of Billy, 
living over the rapture of his kisses with only a wall 
between her and Sam. She fancied there was a step 
in the garden just under her window; she listened but 
did not hear the sound again. Everything was so quiet 
she felt Sam must hear her hard heartbeats. She put 
on a wrap and went downstairs. Paddy stretched out 
in the hall below was on the alert, eyes filled with 
hope of a midnight ramble. She raised her finger. He 
understood. No barking! She drew his leash from the 
table drawer while he stood qui vive, for her to snap 
it on, one broad paw lifted. They went down to the 
river to the ramshackle bridge. Stars were swimming 
in the dark water like tinsel fish. Things rustled in 
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the brush by the roadside, the dog strained at his 
leash to be at them. They spent the long twilight 
hours of early morning walking, walking under the 
pines and in the garden. If Billy should change his 
mind and come, he must find her waiting for him. 
When the dawn began to turn from dull gray to lu¬ 
minous silver across the river, they went in and to 
bed again, the dog unnoticed, wet and bedraggled on 
the coverlid at her feet. She did not sleep but her 
passion had worn cool and thin with fatigue and 
waiting. 


Chapter 


Six 


The following day was to Eleanore a strange mix¬ 
ture of war and love. Excitement and emotion had 
their way with her. Her habitual clear thought was 
drowned in desire, hunger for possession. It was like 
a sleeping dragon within her awakened, dying of 
thirst. She wanted always to hold that warm intoxi¬ 
cating cup to her lips, to taste and taste, but not to 
drain. Not to drain. There were dregs, it seemed. Bit¬ 
ter things! Her night of walking in the grass, plan¬ 
ning, hoping, waiting. The counting of the racking 
hours until she should see Billy again. Thinking of a 
thousand expedients and casting them aside. Rea¬ 
sons, arguments, plans, with desperate swiftness re¬ 
jecting them, none worth while. To-day nothing 
seemed worth while in the face of the war, for they 
knew to-day without any doubt that it was going on 
and nothing could stop it. Embassadors, kings, tele¬ 
grams, ultimatums, treaties, all of no avail. The 
crashing of arms, but five days’ journey away, made 
everything here unreal and indistinct in her ears. She 
could no longer hear the voice of the heart, nor give 
heed to the madly beating pulse which raced ahead 
with her aroused imagination. All that was drowned 
out by the booming of cannon hammering at forts. 
The flare and glare of burning homes and towns 
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threw her own selfish affairs into a far shadow where 
she could see but vague insubstantial outlines. They 
did not cohere, nor present a solid front; they scat¬ 
tered, lurked hatefully. The world had become an 
ugly blur of fire and death, things of pain and night¬ 
mare and horror. Life and love were of no impor¬ 
tance. But surely with the world falling to pieces no 
one would care if she snatched the disregarded pre¬ 
cious thing and held it to her heart for a little while. 

But it had to be managed, concealed; that was the 
trouble. The glorious thing must be hidden, so as not 
to bring suffering and disaster into the house, into the 
home she loved so much, to Elizabeth and to Father 
Nicholson; there would be for the old man enough 
of anxiety and turmoil in his world of business; nor 
to Sam either, ft was queer how she felt about him, 
like a mother more than a wife. She must save him 
as much as she could too, for he had given her her 
precious Elizabeth. 

She must some way, without heartbreak and dis¬ 
grace and disaster, get something of peace and beauty 
and courage out of her love. She had shut it away in 
silence for four years, and now it had sprung to life 
and found speech and demanded to be recognized as 
the living force it was, to be made vital and endur¬ 
ing. What could make it that? Consummation? Or 
renunciation? “Peace, beauty, courage,” she repeated. 
Her love must bring her all these things. But how? 
Billy must tell her when he came to-day. Billy had 
loved her so long. She could not remember when he 
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had not loved her. He would know more about its 
place in life and in the world, its value and impor¬ 
tance, unless she should find him, too, drunk to-day 
with this war madness that filled all the air like 
poison. 

She knew very well what he used to feel about love 
when they had talked about it in their years of adoles¬ 
cence. He used to say that love had no value except 
as it increased tenderness, loyalty, valor. No value 
as a physical emotion, none at all. Only its spiritual 
significance, the uplift and strength that it gave. He 
had changed, because he had demanded that she 
should go away with him. All at once she found her¬ 
self repeating insistently, “1 must have Billy! 1 can’t 
give him up! 1 can’t give him up. He must see that! 
Oh 1 can’t.” 

But it was a mad idea, going away with him. She 
couldn’t do that either. Leave her Elizabeth! Leave 
little Richard who needed her love and mothering! 
She couldn’t leave Father Nicholson; he was too dear 
to her, and she couldn’t hurt him so terribly either. 
It would break his heart she knew. And the house on 
the Hill! The garden, the very dogs, she could not 
leave. Why must she choose between them? She could 
not give them up but she must have Billy, possess 
him, hold him, touch him, be tender with him, wor¬ 
ship him. 

The morning had gone somehow, though it had 
been endless with its turmoil. She went down at last 
to play with the children and teach Richard some 
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new words to surprise Sam with when he came home 
to lunch, for French was taboo. How beautiful it was 
to see the two playing together—Richard helpful and 
protecting of the smaller Elizabeth—the basket full 
of Bridget’s black puppies—Paddy’s proud indiffer¬ 
ence to everything but his mistress—Elizabeth, 
troubled by Richard’s voluble mercis when she gave 
him her favorite toy. The nurse trying to “break” 
the boy of his French which she considered some out¬ 
landish Southern baby-talk picked up from a creole 
nursegirl. The children were taken away to their din¬ 
ner and she heard Sam drive up deep in discussion of 
ignition, exhausts, differentials, all the jargon of the 
automobile. 

Eleanore had not expected to see Billy until tea 
time, but Sam had brought him home to lunch. It 
was rather rum, she thought, seeing them together, so 
friendly and intimate, her husband and the man she 
was in love with. They had spent the morning at 
Nicholson Motors, Inc. Now they were at the war. 
Eleanore’s beautiful table cloth was marked and cut 
with forts and lines of march and advances and re¬ 
treats, flanks and centers until it looked like an air 
map of Belgium. She heard new and violent combina¬ 
tions of words that had never had occasion to be spo¬ 
ken in her house before. Disaster. Violation of neu¬ 
trality. Invasion of coal region—bad business that. 
Scraps of paper. The valor of a great little people. 
The faith of England. Women and children shot 
down. Babes torn from mother’s arms. Bayoneted. 
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Hysteria. Horror. The first hundred thousand. New 
words, “Poilu,” "Bosche,” "Hun.” Red Cross funds. 
Automobiles. Airplanes. Shipping and Neutrality. 
These echoes came to her as she sat trance-like at 
the head of the table watching the two men. This 
was the first of hundreds of meals like that, horror 
piled on horror. 

Sam returned to the Bank at two. There was a 
directors’ meeting at three o’clock, a long one prob¬ 
ably, and he would not be able to get in his golf to¬ 
day, so that Eleanore was assured the afternoon with 
Billy uninterrupted. They could talk everything out. 

Outside, a heavy fog hung over the river and the 
pines; wet mist filled the garden and drove the chil¬ 
dren and dogs in for afternoon naps. Eleanore stopped 
Billy’s talk of the war, which still went on endlessly, 
to call Richard to her, on his way upstairs. Sam for 
some reason had not sent for him to show to Billy. 
The child hesitated in the doorway for a minute, 
watching the precious Elizabeth safely upstairs, then 
came in, and, prompted by Eleanore, greeted his 
cousin Billy and gravely shook hands, his eyes fixed 
on the new relative, as one man to another, though 
he was, to tell the truth, a trifle bored at the succes¬ 
sion of new cousins, mamans, papas and nurses 
which had cropped up about him since leaving the 
quiet farm with its sheep dogs and cows and old 
women and Madame his nou nou. Of them all he was 
interested only in the new sister. 

Billy took him up. "Who taught him that nice 
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trick of looking you in the eye when he shakes hands, 
Nell?” 

Eleanore laughed, complimented, satisfied. 

“So you have fallen for him too! Father’s crazy 
about him you know.” 

To the child’s delight Cousin Billy was talking the 
taboo language, and in response Richard broke into 
the voluble idiom of Normandy. “That isn’t fair!” 
cried Eleanore. 

“I should think Uncle James would be crazy about 
him. Any one would. Besides, he’s one of us. All the 
family traits.” 

“Of course! That’s what makes it worth doing. 
It’s so perfect. He’s just like his two great-grand¬ 
fathers, nose and eyes and everything.” 

Billy interrupted the flow of French conversation 
to say, “You are a saint to take him though, Nell.” 

“Not at all, Billy. I couldn’t give Sam a son on 
account of that Caesarean stunt you see. Well, I’m 
just making it up to him. We’re quits now. Richard 
is everything that anybody’s son should be. We 
wouldn’t have had so nice a one ourselves probably. 
See the texture of his skin and the color, full of health, 
and soaked-up sunshine.” 

“Yes, nice coloring. That’s like—his mother. He 
has her smile too, showing his teeth—” 

This almost alarmed Eleanore. She knew how lynx- 
eyed they were on the Hill. “You don’t think anyone 
will recognize his skin and his smile, do you? It is 
awfully like her. I hope not. You see we want to pro- 
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tect him from—anything like that—in the Town.” 

‘‘Oh damn the Town! He’s the finest thing in it 
this minute, except you, Nell.” 

“You think he’s wonderful then, too.” 

Billy studied him a minute, frowned. 

“There’s something about him, charm I suppose 
it’s called. It draws you at once. Notice it?” 

Richard got down from Billy’s knee and went up 
to his nap obedient to a word from Eleanore. “Out 
Mamart” forgetting his English and without waiting 
to be coaxed or kissed. Billy went on, “Sam’s in luck 
to get him.” 

Eleanore acquiesced. “She wouldn’t have given him 
up I suppose, if it hadn’t been for the war, the un¬ 
certainty of his future over there, and the temporary 
danger too.” 

“She—Sally has gone back then?” 

For a moment only, so swiftly did it come and go 
again, she glimpsed the torture she had seen before 
in his eyes. What did Sally’s name recall of that mad 
summer? She watched him furtively as she went on: 
“She was going to be married. Father Nicholson says. 
She would have found the boy a complication with 
her new husband. She gave up her child for him, to 
be free to marry the man she fancies herself in love 
with.” 

“Perhaps she does love him, very greatly. Sally 
had never had love you know, Eleanore.” 

The analogy of the positions of the two women 
struck Billy forcibly. Yesterday he had asked Elea- 
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nore to do just the thing it was evident she abhorred 
in Sally. And strangely enough to-day he no longer 
wanted her to do it. It had been a sort of madness. 
He too had had a white sleepless night. He had 
thought things out sanely, away from the lure of her 
lips. He knew now what he must do. 

He had spent the morning with Sam, going over 
the possibilities of foreign contracts for motors both 
for automobiles and airplanes for war purposes. 
Eveiy one everywhere would be expanding plants 
and equipments to meet the demand. Sam had ideas 
of making millions out of the war, but he must get at 
it at once. 

The thundering roll of the juggernaut—all this 
perspective—put the crisis in his relations with Elea- 
nore far into the background. It meant less to-day 
than yesterday even. A month ago he would have 
taken her and loved her without another thought in 
the world but their passion. To-day he could not. 
There was something much more important to do. 
He wondered if he could make her see it without too 
much hurt. 

“A feeling for romance, the war and all would 
drive Sally on. Something bigger than herself. It’s 
genuine this time, or she wouldn’t have given up the 
child.” 

“But the child is an American, remember. He be¬ 
longs here, belongs to us.” 

“Then it isn’t wrong for her—for her to give him 
up. You see that, Nell, don’t you?” 
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“For her yes, but not for me. It isn’t the same thing 
at all—” 

“No, it isn’t. Because you love your child more 
than you love me.” 

“Don’t, Billy, don’t. You make everything too 
hard. 1 don’t know what to do. Giving up the chil¬ 
dren. I never even thought of it. And Richard. I love 
him already. There’s something about him, I can’t 
resist. Something in him that calls to my faith, or 
whatever it is that is bigger than my love even. You’d 
have thought bringing in a child like that would have 
been a danger, a contention, a reproach. But it isn’t. 
He sort of pulls things together. You’ve no idea what 
a difference it has made in Sam. He’d known about 
the boy all the time, and kept it shut up inside of 
him, even loved him perhaps, and wanted him all 
these years. It made him disappointed, incomplete. 
Now everything seems rounded out. You can see I 
couldn’t leave Richard now, any more than I could 
Elizabeth.” 

“Then you must see, Nell, that it wouldn’t do. It 
wouldn’t be good enough—a furtive hidden thing like 
that—always hungering to be together—always hid¬ 
ing something. Hoping for something to happen— 
perhaps for Sam to die—” 

“No, no. Not that, Billy, I never could.” Her eyes 
widened with horror of that, then half closed, quickly 
filled with the fear of losing him. “You mean then 
I’ve got to give you up?” 

“Yes, in a sense, but not in our hearts, Nell, ever.’* 
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Billy was steady now, something to fear, his clarity 
of thought and decision, not muddled and confused 
as she was. His eyes were like mirrors; she could see 
things, deep down to his very soul, and she knew it 
was a losing battle she was fighting. He did not want 
the gift of her love. What she was offering wasn’t 
good enough, he said, hidden furtive passion—stolen 
hours—agony of separation. 

Suddenly he was on his feet, his chin thrust up, as 
if he fought something that was strangling him. He 
shook it off. 

“Nell, I'm going to France.” 

“You’re going to the war?” she asked dully. 
“Billy! Oh!” 

“Can’t let a war get by you like that! They only 
come once in a while. Got to see it.” 

“See it!” she echoed. “You mean—to go as a cor¬ 
respondent for a newspaper or something. Or in the 
Red Cross perhaps. That would be interesting.” 

“Interesting,” he repeated. “Interesting for women 
and old men. It’s flying I’m going for.” 

“Not flying, Billy!” Eleanore’s voice was a fright¬ 
ened whisper. She knew now that she had indeed lost 
him. 

“Nell, I can fly pretty well now. You know I al¬ 
ways said a war would be a fine thing for aviation.” 

She nodded. “Yes, I remember. When did you be¬ 
gin thinking about it?” 

“I decided last night. I thought about it all night, 
working things out.” While she was waiting for him 
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to come back to her in the garden. “What fools 
women are about love,” she thought, as he went on 
with his plan. 

“I’m going to get into the flying service if I can. 
The French are a long way ahead of us in military 
aviation, you know. We’ve done almost nothing over 
here. I know a lot about motors and the technical 
side of flying. They ought to take me in.” 

Eleanore kept repeating, “Oh Billy! I’m so afraid! 
I’m so afraid!” To herself she was saying, “Lost him 
—he has gone away on wings.” 

“I’ll learn a lot about flying over there. All sorts of 
problems to work out. We’ve only just begun. We’re 
like children flying little kites. I’ll never have another 
chance like it. When I come back we’ll know how to 
build them, and fly them, and fight them.” 

“You won’t be fighting in the air?” 

“Combat. That’s the thing. They’re not going to 
let us fly over their lines and get all the dope and get 
away with it. You see, anti-aircraft guns can’t get us; 
we can fly too high for them in observation. They’ll 
have to send light fighting machines after us. We’ve 
got to learn maneuver and strategy, all kinds of 
things. I’ll know something about flying when the 
war’s over, if it lasts long enough.” 

“I see,” she said quietly enough. “When shall you 
go?” 

“In a day or two. The sooner the better.” 

Eleanore put her hands over her face; the effort 
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to keep calm was too much for her. Billy clinched his 
fists. What could he say? 

“Don’t think about us, dear. We’re all right. We 
love each other. I’ll write to you. When it’s over, we’ll 
find a way to be together. Sometime, my darling. 1 
know you wouldn’t want me to miss this. No man 
with blood in him can keep out of this scrap.” 

In a moment she was in his arms, consenting, “Yes, 
Yes. I see you must go.” 

His tenderness enveloped her. “It’s something to 
take with me—your love—up there into the sky. And 
your courage too, and all the splendid things you are. 
I’m not worthy of it, Nell. But I’ll keep it now that 
you have given it to me. You’ll not forget ever—” he 
felt her shaking with sobs and held her closer—“will 
you, that I’m loving you up there in the clouds. 
Whether we are together doesn’t matter. What mat¬ 
ters is keeping worthy. You’ll see some day that 
nothing else matters but that.” 

Her sobbing stopped. She mustn’t hold him back. 
He kissed her and kissed her agairf. 

After Billy Drummond was gone she did not think 
of herself—or the vain thing she had wanted. She 
wasn’t hungry any more for that kind of love. He 
had stilled the loud clamor in her breast. Her heart 
was heavy and aching with fear for him, but what she 
was thinking of was how she could make Richard as 
fine as Billy. That would be something worth doing. 


BOOK III 
1917-1918 


Chapter 


One 


It was in the late spring of ’17, after America had 
gone into the war, that James decided to close out his 
interests in Nicholsons Motors, Inc. His personal 
feeling had long been a disinclination to become 
more deeply involved in the operations of Motors, 
both on account of a possible damage to the prestige 
of the Bank and because of the time which he was 
obliged to give to the problems of reorganization and 
financing of the big combination of which Sam was 
the head. 

James had found unavailing the restraining hand 
which he had hoped to exercise over a too-rapid ex¬ 
pansion in the company’s development. The absorb¬ 
ing and consolidating of smaller and rival plants 
with their attendant stock manipulations had become 
at last a much bigger thing than he had reckoned on, 
and threatened both to swamp him at the Bank, and 
make both him and the Bank mere vassals to the 
huge corporation, which seemed to devour every¬ 
thing it touched like the insatiable monster of war it 
was destined to feed. He would not have the Bank 
gobbled up or put in a secondary place to an indus¬ 
trial venture. He was a banker. If Sam wanted to go 
into industries, he could not stop him, though he de¬ 
plored the dividing of their ways. 
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Sam was off the directorate of the Bank, as he had 
assumed one chair after another on the boards of the 
other companies and corporations which had come 
into the combination, and he had no mind, filled 
as he was with the ambition of big business, to nar¬ 
row down his interests to those of a small country 
bank. It was when Sam felt his father’s irritation 
over questions of management, or disapproval of 
business methods which properly fell into the prov¬ 
ince of the technical experts employed to direct such 
things, that he realized that a split was inevitable. He 
recognized that others on the directorate of Motors 
were less punctilious than James, but they were keen 
modern young business men whom success had 
marked for her own, and Sam felt that theirs were 
the new ideas which must be deferred to. 

The “straw” had been what Sam considered an 
unimportant thing but which to James with his sense 
of integrity became an issue. When the War Depart¬ 
ment’s motor experts reported on the Nicholson 
motor there was one dissenting opinion on the ques¬ 
tion of safety for their use in airplanes, that of Bur¬ 
ton, a man whom James regarded as much more 
sound than the other technicians, as he had been in 
the Escadrille Lafayette, and had to his credit hun¬ 
dreds of hours in the air in a diversity of airplanes. 
James declined to serve on a board which sponsored 
a motor disapproved of by a man who had had the 
actual flying experience this young aviator had. He 
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could not agree that a man who built a good auto¬ 
mobile would necessarily know how to build a motor 
for an airplane, as there were quite different mechan¬ 
ical problems involved. An entirely amicable ar¬ 
rangement was finally reached, by which James trans¬ 
ferred his motor shares to Sam in exchange for his 
bank stock, which transaction definitely severed the 
last business tie which had bound them. 

To James it was a bitter thing to feel that his son 
was out of the Bank altogether, and that Sam prob¬ 
ably would never return to the business for which he 
had trained him faithfully, and with every hope of 
his succession to the management of the institution 
founded by his father. The one comfort, a very real 
one, which he still had to look forward to, was that 
Sam’s boy Richard might be brought up to carry on 
the family tradition in the Bank. 

Sam had secured a big government contract both 
for airplane motors, known as the Columbia, and for 
ammunition trucks and ambulances. Much was 
hoped for and expected of the performance of the 
Columbia. Sam was confident of its success. The 
opinion of Burton the Escadrille Lafayette man 
could be disregarded safely, he felt, as their experi¬ 
ence over there had been with small, low powered 
engines in the French and British machines he had 
been flying. Sam had been obliged to use some “per¬ 
suasion,” it is true, in Washington, in order to secure 
the ignoring of Burton’s report, but you expected 
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to do that. How else would you get government 
contracts? Somebody would always hold out as a 
hold-up. 

When the Columbia got over there with the thou¬ 
sands of American aviators we were already training 
at our flying schools, we would show them something 
about flying. It was a great disappointment to Sam 
that his father was not able to see things as he did; 
that this rapid expansion of manufacturing was es¬ 
sential if we were to meet our own needs as well as 
those of our exhausted and fainting Allies, and that 
we could not stop and waste time over such a trivial 
detail as the placing of the exhaust under the petrol 
tank. We had to do things in a large way and do 
them fast. Speed up! That was the slogan. It was too 
bad to see a man like his father, still young and full 
of vigor at fifty-seven, shut himself away behind the 
conservative doors of the Bank when there were mil¬ 
lions to be made on the outside. Of course the busi¬ 
ness of the banks everywhere was bound to be in¬ 
creased tremendously almost automatically. There 
was the handling of Liberty loans, the banking and 
transmitting of innumerable funds for French 
wounded, for the Red Cross, for Knights of Colum¬ 
bus and Y. W. C. A. and Y. M. C. A., all legitimate 
and highly profitable business, and his father seemed 
satisfied with that. 

As for Sam, Nicholson Motors, Inc. had already 
made him so much money that his financial rating 
was higher than his father’s. He could make money. 
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he assured himself. It would be a large fortune he 
would pass on to his son. 

James had talked that all out with Sam. His ambi¬ 
tion was that Richard’s place in the world should be 
an important and powerful one. It was unbelievable, 
the change that the boy had made in Sam. No more 
playing about with revue ladies, no more stock gam¬ 
bling in La Salle Street. Hard work was the only 
thing he cared for, and all for the boy. 

The previous winter Sam had built on to Elea- 
nore’s house—when she had declined to sell it in 
favor of a finer, more modern one—a new wing with 
elaborate drawing and reception rooms with period 
furnishings, and a suite above with sleeping porches 
for the children and their governesses. This was all in 
keeping with the importance of his new business po¬ 
sition and its attendant social obligations, and the in¬ 
creased space and service required for the children. 
What most pleased Eleanore, of all this lavish ex¬ 
penditure, was the planting of a new and formal gar¬ 
den away from the old intimate one at the side of her 
father’s library, and the elaborate landscaping of the 
fields and woods running down to the ravine and end¬ 
ing at the old bridge on which Eleanore’s boundary 
line rested. There were butlers too and more garden¬ 
ers and a chauffeur. 

James was mildly disapproving of all this ostenta¬ 
tion on the dignified and conservative old Hill, but 
the golf club had brought many changes to the Town 
and incidentally given the Town much to talk about. 
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Of course Sam could afford it, and if it added to 
Eleanore’s happiness—well she certainly deserved it, 
for she saw increasingly less of Sam as his business 
preoccupations grew, and if it had not been for her 
war occupations she must have been lonely and dull 
in spite of her augmented grandeur with its atmos¬ 
phere of leisure and beauty. 

The incredible prosperity of the war period James 
had not yet been able to accept as altogether safe or 
suitable, with all the world under the torture of fire 
and sword. It didn’t seem just, somehow, for us to be 
so safe and to make so much money out of their 
tragedy and death. He feared for Sam, lest some pun¬ 
ishment come to him. He feared disaster of some sort 
in the family. That Scotch prescience, which often 
obscurely guided James’ simplest acts, warned him of 
a blade hanging by a thread over him. What was it? 
He did not know. But he felt the need to go softly. 
There was something of danger lying in wait for 
them, something attendant on the war, and Sam’s 
cold-blooded participation in its profiteering. James, 
pacifist as he was, wished with all his heart that Sam 
had gone to an R.O.T.C. and were overseas under 
fire instead of safe in the Town, making millions out 
of something which would carry only death and de¬ 
struction with it, and which must trail in its wake a 
retribution of some sort. 

They had become too hardened and too casual. 
War had become the accepted condition of life. 
Columns of casualties—sorties—night attacks— 
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raids—battles—all of little more moment in the 
Town than a local news item in the country paper to 
the effect that Bill Jones had a new tin Lizzie or that 
Tom Brown had gone to the City “girling” on Sun¬ 
day. 

James with the others had got used to the war, but 
he could not get over his own horror of himself for 
having got used to it. Our indifference before we went 
into it, our money-making lust had been so terrible! 
Now a wave of patriotism, volunteering, giving 
money, buying bonds, was sweeping the mass of the 
people along in steady waves of millions. A great 
spectacle! He hoped they would never see the other 
side of it, the side he was ashamed and afraid of. 

There was current then, in the Town and the coun¬ 
try as well, a delusion that the Americans would 
never really have to fight—oh, they wanted to, those 
splendid boys from farm and factory—that simply 
landing troops over there would work the miracle by 
sheer moral force of the fifty million men back of 
them. Just that would settle it. The decimated and 
demoralized half-starved foe could never face these 
fresh stalwart youths filled with the thirst for adven¬ 
ture. 

The marines might have to fight an engagement or 
two, the Town thought—there were two or three 
Town boys in the Marine Corps—but backed by 
their sixteen-inch naval guns there would be nothing 
to it at all. Oh boy! They were the lads that packed 
the wallop! Thus the Town. 
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James saw the war through no such rose-colored 
glasses. Every war in history had brought tremen¬ 
dous economic, dynastic, political and moral changes. 
He dared not think of what would follow on the heels 
of the victory we must achieve. The only person he 
could talk to about the war, was Eleanore. Her atti¬ 
tude appeared to be one of strange detachment, but 
James knew that she felt it in a way that he himself 
did not. Her very aloofness concealed some personal 
stake, some secret preoccupation with its horrors. He 
had never heard her talk with Sam about the war 
except the day in April when she asked him whether 
he was going to the R.O.T.C. at Fort Sheridan or to 
Washington as a dollar-a-year man, and after Sam 
had answered her blasphemously enough in the nega¬ 
tive, and to the further effect that he could serve his 
country best by building motors, she was silent. Sam 
said of course he’d be a four-minute man, sell liberty 
bonds and all that, and work on the welfare drives. 
He didn’t feel that he had the right to butt in and 
take the place of some young hot-blooded youth, 
eager for a fight and with no family obligations, who 
was crazy to go! Sam was thirty-five, no time of life 
for him to go into trenches and throw bombs. Let the 
boys do it. Regular Fourth of July for them! The 
sound young business men of the country, far-seeing, 
and with imagination, were indispensible to the con¬ 
duct of the war—at their desks. Eleanore heard a lot 
of this, but she kept silent as she had learned so well 
to do on other occasions. 
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She absorbed herself in the children and in war 
work of various sorts: drives for Red Cross and 
Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. C. A., American Fund for 
French wounded, relief of French orphans, serving on 
canteen committees, winding bandages and knitting 
aviators’ helmets. She had always her knitting in her 
hands, and always helmets, nothing else, as though 
her fingers itched with a madness to create head 
coverings for thousands of aviators. This spelled 
something to James. He couldn’t quite make it out, 
but surely it had a significance. If Mary, now, spent 
her time on helmets for Billy—well he could under¬ 
stand that. But Eleanore and Billy! He’d never 
thought of it before. Was that why young Drum¬ 
mond had gone off to France and never come back 
for almost four years? James was puzzled. The more 
he thought about it, the more he was convinced that 
he had struck a trail. But he must follow it very cau¬ 
tiously, catch her out. How terrible if there were 
something between her and Billy! And he flying over 
there in danger of his life every day. How could she 
stand it? Perhaps Billy wrote to her. He wondered. 

Mary Drummond had closed her house on the 
Marsh and gone to live with James in the Big House 
on the Hill. James had advised her to turn over 
Marsh-fields with its thousands of acres to an agri¬ 
cultural expert from a local college—Europe had to 
be fed. And James wanted his sister with him to take 
care of the house since he had offered its great draw¬ 
ing rooms to the Red Cross for work rooms. All that 
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would, he felt, keep her busy and happy. Classes, 
knitting, making hospital supplies, packing and ship¬ 
ping, the sound of many voices, the click of scissors, 
the hum of sewing machines filled the Big House 
until late at night. Mrs. Drummond was glad to 
make her days so full that she had no time to worry 
about her son. The fear she had had at first when he 
joined the French Aviation, and later the Escadrille 
Lafayette, had now quieted down. He had done mar¬ 
velous work, was a distinguished flyer and in his lat¬ 
est photograph wore his brilliant Escadrille uniform 
with the croix du guerre and a little button he had 
said nothing about but which Eleanore had indenti- 
fied as a possible Legion d’bonneur. 

In the autumn of T7 he had transferred to the 
American Air Service, designated as 1st Lieut., A.S., 
S.C., A.E.F., U.S.A., and was now an instructor of 
maneuver and combat at an unknown Aviation 
School, known as an Instruction Center, somewhere 
in France. One of his recent letters which had, with 
its meagerness of information, successfully passed the 
censor, yet told them that there was news at the 
Camp of the new Columbia motors which were to be 
used in English-built planes. They would be welcome 
enough, as the old Caudrons, Breguets and Nieuports 
were falling to pieces on the fields. Sometimes Mrs. 
Drummond received a little sheet called the Plane 
News, which greatly resembled a section of a country 
town weekly paper, with its account of Red Cross 
parties, announcements of prayer meetings and 
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church services, lists of newly arrived flyers and of 
graduates departing for the front, promotions of pri¬ 
vates to non-coms, and pilots receiving brevet, as it 
was still called. 

Mary Drummond and Eleanore pored over these 
letters and papers. Sometimes Billy would speak of a 
pretty “Y” girl or a charming young French woman 
he had lunched or dined with at a country inn—choc¬ 
olates and sweaters received—University Club ciga¬ 
rettes demanded—Paris leave—ferrying old buses to 
Orly—machine gun practice—the C. O. had put Is- 
soudun out of bounds and they couldn’t even get 
their laundry—his own promotion to Captaincy with 
two silver bars on his shoulders—transfer to com¬ 
mand of the Field of acrobacy—expecting the Nichol¬ 
son Motors, the Columbias, to arrive any day now. 
All this in letters censored by another officer with his 
name on the envelope and coming by way of the 
American Post Office of the A.E.F., as they were for¬ 
bidden on pain of court martial to send letters by the 
French mail. 

Billy wrote nothing that all the world might not 
read, and Eleanore read them over and over for one 
word that she might hug to her hungry heart. Of 
course if a brother officer read them he couldn’t send 
her love messages, though he did again and again 
send his best love to all the family. With that she had 
to be content. 

In April ’18, following the terrific Easter rush of 
the enemy toward Paris, a meeting was held at the 
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club in the interest of the Fund for French War 
Orphans, and Eleanor drove up to the House on the 
hill to take Mrs. Drummond with her to the meeting. 
A Madame Maurois was to speak, and there would be 
tea and a new kind of less horrible war cake which 
Eleanore had had her cook bake and had sent over 
for the function. 

Eleanore had been surprised that she had not been 
asked to entertain the visiting French woman, as her 
guest rooms were always filled with celebrities of one 
sort or another coming and going. Madame Maurois 
it seemed was staying with Mrs. Deane at the New 
House, Mary Drummond said. The assembly room 
at the club house was gay with big French and Amer¬ 
ican flags and smaller ones of the Allies. There was 
an air of expectancy in the well-filled room, some¬ 
thing unusual, for the Town had had its full share 
of drives and begging celebrities from “over there,” 
its enthusiasm over baronesses and marquises of the 
French Croix Rouge had somewhat cooled in favor 
of our own social services in various uniforms. 

As she sat down Eleanore heard some one talking 
near her of the Foyer du Soldat, the equivalant of the 
Y. M. C. A. though with the religious element en¬ 
tirely non-existent. A moment later Mrs. Dean en¬ 
tered with a woman wearing a plain gray dress, made 
like a habit, and a coif and veil, and accompanied by 
the chairman of the reception committee who, when a 
soft round of applause had ceased, proceeded to in¬ 
troduce Madame Maurois. 
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Going up on to the platform and until she turned 
full face to acknowledge the gracious introduction of 
the Chairman and the restrained applause, Madame 
Maurois’ face was concealed in the folds of the silver 
gray veil of the uniform worn by the women of the 
Foyer du Soldat. When she was recognized as Sally 
Price another round of applause followed, under 
shelter of which Eleanore recovered from her sur¬ 
prise, but not from a certain quick feeling of indig¬ 
nation which swept over her as she saw the beautiful 
face of the woman her husband had loved not wisely 
but too well. 

Mary Drummond whispered, “Why it’s Mrs. 
Deane’s sister, isn’t it!” Then some one said “Hush” 
and Madame Maurois began speaking. 

Eleanore had a vague recollection long afterward 
that Sally had spoken very well, though she could 
not recall anything she had said, save the charmingly 
enunciated French phrases with which she had inter¬ 
larded her speech, for she had been so held by the 
astonishing beauty of the woman in the gray veil and 
the assurance and charm of her presence. She was 
more French than any French woman Eleanore had 
ever seen. 

To Eleanore it seemed a masquerade, the nun-like 
dress, the veil so chic, so becoming, with the F.S. em¬ 
broidered just over her forehead, throwing into 
shadow a face whose beauty had not changed except 
to be intensified by thinness and by a slight pallor 
which suited perfectly the ensemble. Suddenly Elea- 
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nore saw Sally in her role, much as Sally had seen 
herself. Noble. Loving the blood-drenched soil of 
France. Loving Monsieur le Capitaine Maurois, pos¬ 
sibly, also. “But not loving her child,” Eleanore 
thought. “Not at all.” How she wanted to get “at” 
her, penetrate her role, to the woman underneath, the 
passionate, impulsive flaming soul she could feel 
pulsating in the big room. 

There was Richard’s fine skin and coloring re¬ 
peated in her. Did she ever think of him, or regret 
him? You could not tell by looking at her. She stood 
so poised, yet so intense. She was so moving with her 
beauty, her charm, which was heightened by the 
simplicity of her dress, by the sadness in her eye. 
That sadness was real, not a part of the role. Did she 
really love France? Could she love anything? That 
woman who had spoiled her husband’s love for her. 
She was curious to know. She meant to try to find 
out. 

Women clustered around her— “Enjoyed your talk 
so much”—“It was splendid”—“The poor orphans!” 
“That one walking miles carrying his bird in a little 
cage”—“I can’t bear to think of it— And no sugar 
at all in that wet country. My son says it is the wet¬ 
test place”—“I’m going to send my Dazy’s coat right 
away—it’s too short this year—and some choco¬ 
late—” And so on and so on. Eleanore pushed her 
way through the crowd around the tea table. 

Someone stopped her. “Your cake is*delicious, Mrs. 
Nicholson. You must give me the recipe. Apples and 
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carrots, did you say?” She heard stage whispers: 

‘‘Her first husband was a stick. Married very well 
over there. Minister of the Guerre or something—” 
‘‘Her devotion to her adopted country! So beautiful! 
You can see how she has suffered”—“Sometimes 1 
can hardly bear it at night when 1 think how safe we 
are over here!” 

Eleanore felt suffocated. Finally she reached 
Madame Maurois. 

“Madame Maurois, I’m Eleanore Nicholson,” she 
did not hold out her hand, but she did smile into the 
slowly lifted, so beautifully sad eyes. “You won’t 
remember me, possibly?” 

“Oh, but I do perfectly. You live in the lovely gar¬ 
den I can see from my sister’s house.” 

Sally held her eyes, for a heartbeat or two. 

“I hope you’ll have time to come to see me to¬ 
morrow. I’ll show you the garden—and my children, 
since you are so interested in them.” 

Madame Maurois turned to the stout, important 
person beside her. 

“Madame Chairman of the Committee, what time 
do I speak at the school?” 

The gratified Chairman of the Committee gra¬ 
ciously informed her on that point. 

“I could come at three, Madame Nicholson. Une 
heure atroce, nest ce pas?” 

“That will be delightful. A demain” 

A line appeared for just a second on the serene 
brow reposing below the Foyer du Soldat coif. Elea- 
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nore felt the women crowding around Mme. Maurois 
again. “But, Madame, you haven’t told us a word 
about the Foyer”—• 

What would Sam think? she wondered. He spent 
all his days in the City now at the office of Nichol¬ 
son Motors and she counted on his not returning 
until Sally was well on her way to deliver her address 
at the school. 



Chapter 


Two 


"How lovely your house is, Mrs. Nicholson! Too 
charming!’’ 

Sally cast an approving eye down the long drawing 
room as Eleanore came toward her, avoiding shaking 
hands with her hostess by utilizing them for the mo¬ 
ment in a large gesture which comprehended the “too 
charming” ensemble. 

That assumption of a too great formality did not at 
all suit Eleanore in her own house, when she chose to 
be gracious to the woman who had borne her hus¬ 
band a child. That ought to make for a certain in¬ 
formality between them, so she kept her hand poised, 
smiling, until she forced her guest to touch the cool, 
high-bred fingers which awaited the Parisian equiva¬ 
lent of a hand shake. She did it however with a casual¬ 
ness which a trifle disarmed and chilled the recipient 
of the greeting. 

"Like a foyer and salon in an old house on the left 
bank that I know,” pursued Sally seating herself in 
the divan which faced the French windows and the 
garden. “You must have had a good decorator too. 
All of your Louis XIV things are genuine—and your 
gobelins are lovely with this furniture.” Sally beamed 
at the gobelins as at old intimate friends. 

Eleanore refused to be patronized. "Oh they are 
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genuine enough. We did it all out of our war profits, 
you see.” She could afford to be amused at Sally now 
she had got her here. “1 don’t mean,” she said, “prof¬ 
its off of your poor France—heaven knows it’s all 
the other way, there—but profits out of our own gov¬ 
ernment contracts. Quite legitimate, don’t you think? 
1 suppose you have the same thing in France, though 
1 don’t expect you to admit it.” 

Sally was puzzled how to make the retort courte¬ 
ous which the situation cried out for. “Since you are 
so frank, 1 may say we have that in a measure, the 
profiteering, but we have also something else which 
we have hated much more, because it is made to look 
so respectable.” Sally stopped to light the cigarette 
which Eleanore was offering and having inhaled a 
deep rapturous breath, went on. 

“And that is our equivalent for your dollar-a-year 
men, which we call embusques.” “That ought to 
settle that,” thought Sally smoking contentedly but 
watching the door at the same time, as if awaiting 
the coming of some one whom one must be on guard 
against in order not to betray oneself. Eleanore saw 
all that, but she could not decide whether it was im¬ 
patience to see Richard or fear of seeing Sam. 

“Sam is in the City until late every day. No more 
golf. He will be disappointed I am sure, not to see 
you.” Ah, that was it! She felt Sally’s tense watching 
relax at that, her eyes following her movements as 
she threw open the door onto the garden. 
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"I know you will be interested in my garden. Will 
you come out? It is French, my garden, like my little 

boy.” 

“I shall love it I am sure, if it reminds me of my 
adopted country.” 

“Here is my little boy, adopted too.” Sally stood 
still on the walk as the children came up. “My 
daughter Elizabeth, and my son Richard. This is 
Madame Maurois, children, who has come from over 
the sea to ask us to help her poor war-orphans, be¬ 
cause she loves children.” 

Eleanore saw Sally’s face go white. She had 
touched her at last. She watched the gray figure drop 
to the ground and clasp Richard to her. It was only 
for a second that she held him so, then sat down be¬ 
side Eleanore on the stone bench and began talking 
half in French, half in English to Richard, recalling 
to him words, phrases, sentences of his old now-nou in 
Normandy, the names of the sheep and the dogs. 

The boy was politely bored and a little puzzled at 
what he considered the entirely strange lady’s at¬ 
tempt at intimacy with him; he listened for a mo¬ 
ment and then turned to his play. Eleanore had never 
seen him look so tall and beautiful, so much to be 
desired. 

The silence of the two women seemed strange in 
the garden usually filled with laughter, as the chil¬ 
dren, made slightly self-conscious by something they 
did not understand, went away to another part of 
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the terrace where they were joined by the dogs, eager 
for a play. 

“How much do you know about him? Your 
adopted boy,” Sally asked, her eyes again devouring 
him, his quick joyous movements down there in the 
sun. 

“Madame Maurois, don't blame Father Nichol¬ 
son and Sam for telling me. 1 made them. I had a 
right to know, everything, don’t you think so?” 

Eleanore had suddenly become very sorry for the 
woman in gray, her lovely face seemed pinched, a 
little drawn with her forced composure, with a 
startled look in her eyes. Sally had for the time laid 
aside her role. Eleanore wondered if she could for an 
hour make her forget the spectacular figure of the 
war worker. Again she wanted to get “at” her, to get 
underneath that nun-like uniform with all that went 
with it, to the real woman underneath, the flaming 
creature of passion who hid there. 

Sally felt the penetrating quality of Eleanore’s 
look as she said: 

“Not everything! They knew so little, really, to 
tell you. No one ever knows everything in a case 
like this. You—” she looked at Eleanore almost ac¬ 
cusingly, “you could never understand it—a woman 
like you.” Her phrase seemed to take in, in its sweep, 
all the safety and luxury of her environment, the 
very jewels on her fingers. 

But Eleanore would have it that all that made no 
difference. It was a case of Judy O’Grady. She put 
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her hand lightly on Sally’s arm with a friendliness 
the other could not ignore. 

"Yes, I can. I can understand. I am far from be¬ 
ing the girl you met eight years ago—when we met 
that day at the golf club, you remember? When you 
saw me with Sam for the first time, and decided to 
get him away from me.” 

"Get him away from you?” Sally repeated, ab¬ 
sently. She was again watching Richard. If she was 
feeling all the regret and anguish her face betrayed, 
what was it all about? Why did she feel like that 
now seeing the boy after four years? She had given 
him up of her own accord, practically sold him, as 
Father Nicholson had said. 

"Bearing a child and eight years of marriage is 
an education, don’t you think?” Eleanore finally 
said. 

Sally gave a light laugh and shivered. "May we 
go in?” she asked. She turned her back on the chil¬ 
dren and as they reentered the drawing room she took 
up Eleanore’s dropped thread of conversation. 

"An education, yes. A disillusion also, nest c’pas?” 

"Education is the greatest of disillusioners. We 
shall have no illusions left if they keep on. Every¬ 
thing in the universe will be weighed and measured 
and counted presently, due to your Madame Curie, 
and Einstein and the others.” 

Eleanore stopped a moment, she hadn’t meant to 
inject dinner-table talk into their interview. 

"What I was getting at was that you can tell me 
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anything, and I shall understand, and reserve judg¬ 
ment. Tell me, why did it hurt you so seeing Rich¬ 
ard?” 

“Because of the things you don’t know—” 

“Well then I want to know, if you will tell me.” 
Eleanore didn’t care whether Madame Maurois was 
as good as she was pretending to be, or as bad as 
Eleanore had always thought her. Whatever she was, 
it was reality that Eleanore wanted. She must know 
what kind of a woman Richard’s mother was. “I 
know what they told me of the whole affair, and I 
know Father Nicholson would have told me the ab¬ 
solute truth as far as he knew it. My husband may 
of course had some reservations, or you may have 
had, I don’t know. Perhaps 1 was told enough. Any¬ 
way I don’t greatly care now. I love Richard as much 
as 1 do my Elizabeth. I can’t say more than that.” 

“And Sam?” Sally asked. “Does he still care as 
much as he did at first?” 

“The boy is fairly smothered in love. Sam wor¬ 
ships him, nothing else expresses it. He is his idol. 
All his pride of fatherhood is rooted in him. Doesn’t 
knowing all that make it easier for you?” 

“No,” Sally’s voice came out low and slightly 
hoarse. “It makes it harder. 1 have lost him the more 
completely. I am going to tell you something I have 
told no one else, over here, not even my sister, if you 
don’t mind.” 

Eleanore gave a gesture of assent. 

“It’s about my husband.” 
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"Monsieur Maurois? He doesn’t know about the 
boy, then?” 

"He, less than any one. He must never know now, 
and yet it’s around him the whole thing arranges it¬ 
self. It’s like a Greek tragedy where the chorus keeps 
repeating things, and you wish they’d shut up. This 
particular thing sounds in my ears all the time. I 
want to laugh or to cry so that I won’t be conscious 
of it all the time.” 

Eleanore’s look was one of encouragement, of in¬ 
vitation to her to go on. She was getting “at” her. 
The Madame Maurois, under her veil of beauty, sac¬ 
rifice, serenity, devotion, was nowhere to be seen. 
Another woman had taken her place in the big room, 
a figure of sadness, her great eyes fixed out of doors 
to catch in their gaze the little figures that played 
in the sun. 

"You’re sure 1 may tell you? I want to—I want 
to because you love Richard. 1 want to tell you why 
I gave him up and what has come to me in conse¬ 
quence.” 

“That is one of the things I thought I did know, 
Madame Maurois. It was because you loved some¬ 
body else more. I could never give up my Elizabeth 
because I love her more than anybody else. To me 
any other relationship seems small compared to the 
supreme one of motherhood.” 

"The Madonna complex!” Sally laughed a little 
bitterly. "How difficult it must all have been for 
Joseph, poor man.” 
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“I put it badly perhaps," amended Eleanore, “1 
should have said that motherhood is the more im¬ 
portant thing because of its permanence, and not be¬ 
ing based on passion alone. Won’t you agree with 
me, Madame Maurois?" 

Sally laughed again. "Mrs. Nicholson, your stand¬ 
point is almost French! What I was doing of course 
was putting you into my own very difficult place, you 
see. If it had ever come to a showdown, if you had 
had to make a choice— But there’s no use putting 
that to you. It’s never happened in your kind of a 
life. It couldn’t on Ruffle Shirt Hill. You are conven¬ 
tional; you conform. You do the thing that’s ex¬ 
pected of you, instinctively. You don’t snatch at life, 
do you? to get things.” 

"I think,” said Eleanore, "every one lives his se¬ 
cret hidden life, a life that is vivid, full of passion, 
terribly real. Intense. Splendid sometimes, and you 
never see it from the outside at all. It’s like a house 
with the shutters fast, but brilliant light burning and 
scintillating within. You’ve got to tear off the shut¬ 
ters to see the light, or tear down the house sometimes. 
Is that what you are going to do with me—take down 
one of your picturesque gray shutters and give me a 
glimpse of what is burning within?” 

Eleanore stopped, almost frightened at herself. 
She was talking to this woman as she had never 
talked to Mother Nicholson, or any one else. 

Sally responded at once to her mood. 

"Yes, you put it a bit romantically, but you’ve got 
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the idea. How did you ever get it here in the Town, 
an idea like that?” 

“I think you helped me to it, Madame Maurois, a 
long time ago. But things do happen to people, splen¬ 
did things, even in the Town sometimes. You don’t 
have to live in Paris to live, to have wonderful, ter¬ 
rible happinesses and sorrows. You live in your 
heart.” 

‘‘That’s true! Richard happened to me here.” Sally 
stopped. The butler was bringing in tea. 

‘‘It was this way,” she resumed. ‘‘Of course 1 had 
no thought of having a baby. You never do when 
you have a lover. And then it happens. There’s some¬ 
thing about it, when you love a man, you don’t want 
to do anything to stop it—the baby I mean. Espe¬ 
cially if you can’t have the man, the baby becomes 
a proof of your possession of him absolutely for an 
hour or two—even if you lose him irretrievably after¬ 
ward.” 

Eleanore was transfixed, with her cup of tea get¬ 
ting cold half way to her lips. 

“You mean, that you loved Richard’s father so 
much—” Eleanore could not go on; Madame Mau¬ 
rois was too much for her. 

Sally nodded, with smiling retrospection. 

“Yes, I was terribly in love with him for a little 
while. But it was a really damnable thing that I did. 
1 took an unfair advantage, or 1 would never have 
got Richard, you see. Well—we can’t go into that 
now, and that isn’t what I’m trying to tell you. Keep- 
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ing to the point is so very difficult since our con¬ 
versation is opening up so many fascinating perspec¬ 
tives.” Sally was now in her turn indulging her gift 
for dinner-table talk, Eleanore thought. 

“The fact is, I wanted the baby for a special pur¬ 
pose. A horrid purpose, yes. I wanted to get a di¬ 
vorce from the professor, I knew I couldn’t get one 
here.” 

“Why not?” Eleanore’s sympathy was flowing, 
along in a steady stream with Sally’s narrative. 

“There were what the lawyer called technical dif¬ 
ficulties,” Sally explained. 

Eleanore thought she saw. 

“So you see I had to go to Paris, and I had no 
money. Well, Sam had money—and he’s not at all 
difficult. I mean he’s a good sport about things and 
as a business man he knows things have a price which 
must be paid.” 

“Sam is a wonderful business man,” Eleanore as¬ 
sented, agreeably. 

“Of course it was a vile thing to do, but I didn’t 
care. I’d have done a murder to be free from my 
husband, and the only thing that was wrong was that 
he didn’t love me. You can see from all this how 
much I wanted a man’s love. I couldn’t bear for a 
long time even to see the baby. I didn’t want to love 
him, or get attached to him even, for I wanted a 
career in Paris and 1 didn’t want to be tied up with 
this mother-love business. It’s all too vicarious. I 
wanted to be loved passionately, as men and women 
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love among the emotional races. I am half-French 
you know, anyway. You—you could not understand 
that.” 

Eleanore was looking out into her pine woods, her 
eyes far away. She saw a woman with a wet little 
black dog walking the night through, in the bitter¬ 
est torture she had ever known. 

“Oh yes I could, Sally. I could. It’s what every one 
wants once in his life perhaps. It’s the perfectly nor¬ 
mal hunger of the human adult. It’s what has kept 
the thing going—the succession of babies I mean. 
There’s no use denying it. I think it’s fine to speak 
the truth once in a while.” 

Sally acquiesced, “Yes, since you put it that way, 
as one woman to another. Where was I? Oh, at the 
baby’s birth.” Sally lighted another cigarette, in¬ 
haled and went on, “When I got back to Paris in 
May I met Paul Maurois. We fell in love. I won’t 
go into that, for it’s the one thing that I can’t talk 
about. You know what I did. I brought Richard to 
America and sold him to Sam. Yes. I sold him, just 
as much as Sam sells motors or bonds. You see the 
child was a sort of very valuable negotiable prop¬ 
erty to me; that was all. I sold my son so that I could 
buy a husband, for that is the way you get them in 
France. It didn’t seem so bad just then. I wanted to 
stay in France, for I had come to love France, with 
all the glamour of a first love, to a person coming 
from a country which does not know what patriot¬ 
ism is.” 
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Eleanore stopped her a moment to ask, 

“This love of France, then, was a part of your love 
for Paul? And the rest was passion, like the other 
affairs?” 

Sally thought a moment. “Yes. But this was all 
different. I loved Paul; 1 loved his country and his 
people, the rivers and the skies, the very clouds, the 
dirt under my feet, as much as he did. I wanted to 
make it my own. I dreamed of a rich and splendid 
life with him, and I had worked for it too. Don’t 
think I hadn’t worked. I had. I would help France 
fight her enemies and so bind his love closer to me. 
We were married when I got back to Paris and he 
had his first leave. Then he went back to Verdun, 
and the terrible thing happened, swiftly like death. 
But more than death! He was horribly mutilated, 
beyond any power of surgery.” 

Eleanore held back her tears, reached out her hand 
and touched the gray figure gently. “How wonderful 
of you to tell me!” 

“He is living now with his mother to take care of 
him in my appartement on the top floor of the Mai- 
son du Madame. He is like a child who must be fed 
and tended. That is what France has done to him 
and to me—for our love. And there is one more 
thing.” Sally stopped, her lips barely moved, her 
face was like a piece of stone. Eleanore wondered 
what was coming, what more could come. Sally’s 
voice was very still, almost a whisper, “He is blind.” 

As Sally finished her terrible exposition she began 
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to laugh, swaying back and forth in her chair. She 
laughed and laughed. Eleanore tried to stop her. 
Madame Maurois got up and went to the open door, 
pointed out to the boy playing with the little girl 
and the dogs. 

“I traded that,” she lifted her empty arms and 
crossed them on her breast. “I traded my beautiful 
boy, with all his life and love, for a stump of a man, 
without arms or legs, who is blind!” 

Eleanore cried out, “Please, Sally, don’t say that!” 

Madame Maurois kept on looking at the boy. 
“How God can get you when he goes after you!” 

She began rocking to and fro again, laughing, 
laughing. 

“Hysteria!” Eleanore thought. She got up and 
shook her, “Stop it! Stop it, Sally Price!” 

Somebody was coming. She heard a motor stop. 
She didn’t know what to do. It might be Sam. What 
would he say if he found them together like that? 
She tried to get control of herself. Eleanore’s emo¬ 
tion had swept her away too. She was obsessed by 
the picture of Paul Maurois on the top floor of the 
Maison du Madame. She could not think what to say 
or do. She dared not sympathize with Sally. The 
laughter went on. 

Eleanore remembered how she had learned to deal 
with children’s tantrums. They had to be let alone. 
One word or look of sympathy and they would be¬ 
gin kicking and screaming again. 

She knew now why Sally Price was in America 
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play-acting in the gray coif and dress of the Foyer 
du Soldat, working for French orphans. It was to 
keep from going stark staring mad, nothing less. 

Eleanore’s emotion still held her under its sway. 
Her own reserves had been weakened by Sally’s ter¬ 
rible assault. She must get Sally to talk about some¬ 
thing else. Billy! Perhaps Sally had seen him in 
Paris. She might have seen him from that cafe on 
the Rue de la Paix where you were sure to see any one 
pass if you waited long enough—especially during 
the war, when Paris was the center of the world. She 
found herself asking: 

“Have you seen Billy Drummond in Paris?” 

Sally stifled her sobs, straightened, wiped the tears 
from her face. She was Madame Maurois again. 

“Yes, once. When he was still in the Escadrille 
Lafayette. I met him one evening at the Etoile. He 
was with some friends. I was in a cab. I asked him 
to join me in a drive so we could talk. We drove 
down as far as the Place de la Concorde and walked 
in the Tuilleries Gardens. The sunset was just over 
the Arc de Triomphe. I shall never forget how beau¬ 
tiful it was. The jardin is bare, dirty, neglected, filled 
with captured guns rank on rank, yet there was its 
beauty undiminished, and so mysterious. The soul 
of the nation lies in that little strip of Paris by the 
river. You can’t understand how it can be so beauti¬ 
ful, and at night so enchanting in the brilliant pur¬ 
ple blackness! Phantom things moving, insubstan¬ 
tial, the feeling of life going on there in pain and 
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torture and fear of bombs. You love it every bit of 
it, because it is France. You lay down your life— 
and more, as my Paul has done—and as I would do 
to-day.” 

Eleanore reminded her, “You were speaking of 
Billy Drummond.” 

“Oh yes. Well that was all. He took a Metro at 
the jardin. He was looking wonderful. The Esca- 
drille uniform becomes him so well.” Madame Mau- 
rois stopped. She had noted on Eleanore’s face a rapt 
sort of look, of expectancy which she did not under¬ 
stand. 

“I have a feeling about him you know,” Madame 
continued, “that he’ll be killed. So many aviators are 
you know, about eight out of ten.” She stopped. All 
at once she remembered that old love affair of Billy 
and Eleanore that she had heard talked about in 
the Town. Billy had even talked to her about Elea¬ 
nore. Funny a girl like that could have in love with 
her the only two men in the Town worth look¬ 
ing at! 

The memory became poignant. A vicious little imp 
prodded her to torture Eleanore as we always want 
to hurt other people when we are hurt ourselves, and 
particularly if they have been kind to us. She wanted 
to see how much of a stoic Eleanore was. It would 
be funny if she still cared about Billy. 

"You see,” she went on, “my foyer is pretty well 
up at the front, just back of the lines a few miles, 
and sometimes an airplane on scout or reconnais- 
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sance is shot down in flames right beside my foyer. 
There was one just before I left. Such a nice boy! 
I rode in the ambulance with him to the hospital, 
holding his head in my lap, what was left of it. I 
picked out straws and dirt from his face and covered 
it with my handkerchief. Of course he died before 
we reached the hospital, and the ambulance was sent 
to another Poste de Secours for more wounded, so 
I had to walk back to my post. Had a bad fall in a 
shell hole, 1 remember. They were bombing us. A 
torpille had torn out a part of the house next door 
and buried some people who had taken refuge in the 
cellar. 1 helped dig them out. That is how 1 got this.” 
She touched the greenish ribbon pinned on the left 
breast of her gray gown. 

Eleanore was silent, staring at her with wide hor¬ 
rified eyes. 

Madame Maurois began about Billy Drummond 
again. It eased her intolerable heartache to see some 
one else suffering, a kind of anodyne. She could for¬ 
get her own while watching another writhe. 

“Of course the Escadrille was much safer for him 
than the American service,” her torturer went on. 

“The French say the New American machines are 
so dangerous. Coffins, they call them. I couldn’t bear 
to think of Billy Drummond falling, with his plane 
in flames. They come down like torches, flaring to 
heaven.” 

“Hush, hush! My God!” said Eleanore. 

There was a step in the room. Madame Maurois 
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turned. James had come in. He saw how white Elea- 
nore looked. What horrible thing had that Price 
woman been telling her? She looked like death. 

James took the situation in hand swiftly as he al¬ 
ways did everything. 

“I’ve brought you a check, Madame Maurois, for 
your orphans. A car is waiting to take you to the 
school.” 

James stood between the two women. Madame 
Maurois glided out. 

James swept Eleanore up into his arms. He felt 
her grow heavy—saw she had fainted. Sam who came 
in at that moment helped him carry her up to bed. 

“The damned bitch!” he said. 


Chapter 


Three 


Madame Maurois had turned east again to complete 
her lecture tour and return to France, and Eleanore 
had settled down tranquilly enough again to her jog¬ 
trot of war activities. There was the remembrance 
of the torture Sally had put her through, which 
seemed at times beyond endurance. She would not 
think of Billy encountering these unknown myste¬ 
rious dangers of the air. She would think of him only 
with his arms around her at the moment he left her 
to bear a man’s part in the struggle which called to 
all his chivalry and made his love more precious. 

Sam drove his new high-powered Nicholson at ter¬ 
rifying speed through the Town and up to the Bank. 
James was waiting there for him as Sam had ’phoned 
from the City that he was coming out early. Sam 
rarely came to see his father at the Bank now. All 
their contacts were personal ones. James knew some¬ 
thing bad had happened or else Sam would not be 
coming for a conference, and he saw when Sam came 
in that it was something very bad indeed. His eyes 
were sharp points of anxiety, his movements jerky. 

Miss Miller wondered what had happened. She 
knew Mr. Sam. It took a lot to stir him up like that. 
She glided out of the room closing the door with a 
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sharp click after her. No good listening, you couldn’t 
hear a word. 

Sam drew a paper out of his pocket. 

"The twelve o’clock edition,” he said handing it 
to his father. It was folded at a double leaded col¬ 
umn, on the front page of War Dope. 

James read, looked across the desk at his son. 
"How did they get it?” he asked. 

"God knows! The dirty sheet! We knew yester¬ 
day there was a leak somewhere at Thompson Field. 
War Dope sent a man around to ask a subscription 
for one of their thieving funds, 1 gave them ten thou¬ 
sand.” 

James said, "Ten thousand isn’t much these days, 
Sam.” 

"No, but how the hell did 1 know they had any¬ 
thing on Motors?” 

"This was worth a hundred thousand at least, 
Sam.” 

Sam wet his dry lips with his tongue. 

"Nicholson Motors isn’t mentioned—but every¬ 
body knows they’re using them in all the new planes 
at Thompson Field.” 

James struck the spread-out paper with his fingers, 
a sharp rap. "But is it true?” he demanded. 

"That’s the hell of it! Of course it’s true. Three 
planes burned yesterday. Two more crashed to-day. 
I’ve just been talking to the C.O. on long distance.” 

James pursed his lips, his face was severe, grim 
looking. He might be the old Judge passing sentence. 
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“And how many men were killed?” 

Sam winced at his father’s tone. 

“Five all together. And two in the hospital.” 

“That exhaust under the gasoline tank to blame, 
I suppose?” 

James could see Sam redden with an anger that 
intensified his nervousness, his Scotch stubborn look 
coming into his eyes. 

“The C.O. didn’t say.” 

“He’s fixed then?” James inquired. 

“Everybody’s fixed more or less,” said Sam. 

“Not enough though, it seems,” said James mildly, 
“and not high enough up.” 

“My God, Father, you should see that account. We 
call it Charities and Welfare. I’m afraid to look it 
in the face!” 

“Well, Son, you could look it in the face, or any¬ 
body else, if you’d changed that exhaust. Burton—” 

“Damn Burton! That’s past history. What are we 
going to do now? That’s what I want to know.” 

“You mean, Sam, what are you going to do. What 
I would do would be to close down the works and 
refit for a new model Columbia.” 

“Nicholson Motors couldn’t stand that, Father; 
we’d go to the wall.” 

“So expanded that you haven’t an inch of margin 
you mean?” 

Sam nodded. 

James resumed meditatively. “Suppose I saw you 
through it?” 
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“Thanks, but you couldn’t do it. It would finish 
the Bank and all of us. I’ve got to go through it on 
my own.” 

“You will have to add considerably to that Chari¬ 
ties and Welfare account then. Senators come high. 
But you’d better take the afternoon limited for 
Washington. You can just make it by motoring over 
to the Junction. They’ll flag her there. You can be at 
the New Willard by ten to-morrow.” 

“May I draw on you in case its a bad hold-up?” 
Sam asked casually as he went out. 

“No,” said James. “Only in case you rebuild the 
motor. If you do that, I stand behind you to my last 
dollar.” 

Sam shook his head. 

James added, “And Mary’s too. Mary’s got a stake 
in this. Billy’s probably flying the damned things 
too. Money wouldn't be any use to Mary if anything 
happened to Billy—” 

Sam stopped long enough to give his father what 
was meant to be a reassurance of Billy’s safety. 

“Oh Billy’s all right. He can fly. It’s these students, 
doing stunts—chasing trains—” 

The lock clicked again, the car rolled away from 
the door. Sam was off to Washington. James, tired 
and heavy-footed, left the Bank. 

Miss Miller looked after him. “It’s lucky he’s got 
Mrs. Sam and the kiddies,” she thought. 

But James did not stop at Eleanore’s as was his 
habit on his way home. He couldn’t face her with 
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this thing in the air. She was too psychic—always 
knew things. This was something he could not share 
with her—he prayed God she might never know— 
nor with Mary either. He was thinking of Billy over 
there, instructing in rickety old planes, waiting ea¬ 
gerly for the splendid new Columbian to come, of 
which they had hoped so much. 

Treachery — greed — dishonesty — dishonor — 
millions of gold, seething in that accursed cauldron. 
He felt suddenly exhausted as he went up the stairs 
to his study. A telegram lay on the hall table. For 
Mary! Who would be sending her a telegram? He 
sent the maid to fetch her from downstairs. He kept 
the message in his hand until she appeared. 

Mary Drummond stood a moment in the doorway 
before she opened the ominous thing, which she did 
finally, deliberately. James heard the tear of the en¬ 
velope, her fingers drawing out the yellow paper. She 
looked at it a long time. “How Greek she looks!” 
thought James, her face was a tragic mask. Her 
mouth twisted to one side, but her hand did not 
tremble as she held out the message and turned to 
go down-stairs, to the Red Cross work rooms. 

“I’m teaching a woman to do a Kitchener heel,” 
she said. “I’ve got to get back before she spoils it.” 

James watched her go down the stairs, her hand 
on the banister. He stood there until she disappeared, 
his hand raised in a sort of awkward, half-arrested 
salute, holding the bit of yellow paper from the War 
Department. 
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After dinner Mary was at her classes again and 
James walked down the Hill to Eleanore. He was 
glad Sam was not here. She would be over the worst 
of it before Sam got back. There was a strange fatal¬ 
ity about the chance that always let him in on Elea- 
nore’s bad times. Her dependence on him was the 
dearest thing in his life. The estrangement that the 
war had brought between him and his son would 
have left him stranded for personal relationships 
were it not for her sharing so beautifully her troubles 
and her joys with him. 

He had felt her grow through these crises. Elea¬ 
nore was a big woman now, big enough for anything, 
he thought, as he felt the bit of paper in his pocket. 
He would get right inside her heart to-night. She had 
had her reserves always about Billy. But damn it all, 
he wasn’t blind. He could see how things were 
between them, or how they might have been. 
What puzzled him was, what had held her steady 
all this time. Any other woman would have cut 
loose. 

He found Eleanore waiting dinner for Sam who 
had neglected to telephone her. “Bit of a coward, 
Sam,” James thought, for he was sure this neglect 
had been intentional. He went into the dining room 
with Eleanore. While they ate, a telegram came from 
Sam, sent off from the Junction, explaining his ab¬ 
sence, sending love to the children. 

James found himself saying as he pulled his mes¬ 
sage out of his pocket: 
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“You’d better go up and see Mary in the morn¬ 
ing.” 

Eleanore’s eyes were fixed on the yellow bit of pa¬ 
per which trembled slightly in James’ hand. She 
reached for it. 

“She’s taking it well. Too well. She may break 
dow r n. She doesn’t realize yet—” 

Eleanore cried out, “Go on! Tell me!” 

He gave her the paper. 

“It’s from the War Department.” 

She read it aloud, standing beside him, 

“Regret to inform you—Captain William Drum¬ 
mond—A.S., S.C., A.E.F., U.S.A., killed May 16.” 

She read it twice, clenched her hands tight. 

“May sixteenth! That was a week ago. That was 
the day Madame Maurois was here, you remember? 
We had been talking of Billy. She frightened me 
about him—she said such terrible things happened, 
to aviators—” 

James had got up too, an immeasurable tender¬ 
ness in his stern face, all his love for Eleanore leap¬ 
ing into his eyes. 

She cried, “Father, I can’t stand it!” and flung 
herself into his arms, sobbing with passionate grief. 

James held her tight. 

“My darling! I will help you. We’ve got to stand 
it—you and I, and Mary.” 

“Oh, how did it happen?” 

James shook his head. 

“If it was in action—I wouldn’t care so much— 
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but if somebody was stupid or careless—” She cov¬ 
ered her face with her hands, “I couldn’t stand that,” 
she muttered, sobbing again. 

James wondered whether he could stand it to meet 
his son when he came back. A horrible certainty filled 
his mind about the manner of young Drummond’s 
death. Gallant stuff, Mary’s boy was made of. 

Eleanore had nights of torture more terrible than 
those Sally had so mercilessly inflicted on her. She 
wasn’t brave w'ith the wonderful courage of the 
mothers of soldiers, as Mary Drummond was. 

Mary Drummond had her God, a very real, per¬ 
sonal, understanding, loving God who spoke to her 
and comforted her. She, Eleanore, had nothing in this 
terrifying world crashing through space to demoli¬ 
tion. She had had Billy’s love, and now that was gone 
with him into the wide infinitude of the skies. 

She could see him at night, a flaming torch, fall¬ 
ing, falling from the clouds to swift and terrible 
death. She would wake with the hum of beating wings 
in her ears, and cry aloud, and finally hush herself 
to restless sleep, when it would all begin again. She 
saw all the false glamour of war, its fatal chivalry, 
saw France a beautiful siren luring the youth of the 
world on to die at her feet, telling them in the sweet 
voice of an enchantress how beautiful a thing it was 
to be unspeakably torn and mutilated for France. 

Again, in the dark she would feel his arms about 
her, his love encircling her like a jeweled garment. 
She felt its splendour and strength. Somewhere that 
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love must be waiting to claim her again. What had 
Billy said? At last out of the welter of bitterness 
and pain she resurrected it. He had said that the 
important thing was to keep worthy of each other’s 
love. 

She must keep worthy somehow, by discipline, sac¬ 
rifice, so that she would come again to the arms of 
her love in the far-flung spaces of the skies where his 
life had gone out. 

Sometimes she had a vision of him in the tense 
poignant hours. No fear of hideous blindness or dis¬ 
figurement like Sally’s Paul—or pain or old age lying 
in wait. He was bathed in her love, eternally young, 
wherever his spirit had winged its terrible flight. 

There was a wisdom about James. How he under¬ 
stood all these things! He became more and more, 
what he had always been, in a measure, a buffer be¬ 
tween her and Sam; her husband had no more power 
to hurt her while James was there, nor power to wear 
down her courage, with James like a rock under her 
feet. 

The day Sam came back from Washington he 
brought her a ring for a gift from New York where 
he had gone on the way home to confer with a motor 
magnet on contracts. It was the most beautiful and 
costly jewel he had ever given her. She wondered 
vaguely just what he had done to feel the need of 
so royally “squaring” her. But James did not won¬ 
der. He looked at it curiously Eleanore thought, so 
she laid it away in her jewel case and tried to forget. 
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The same day Sam gave Mrs. Drummond a gen¬ 
erous check for the Red Cross and felt square with 
the world. He had accepted Billy Drummond’s death 
quietly, almost without comment, almost with a 
shrug of the shoulders that looked like the C’est la 
guerre that one heard everywhere. Mrs. Drummond 
herself, reconciled, and triumphant over her sorrow, 
credited Sam with an emotion too deep for expres¬ 
sion, James marveled at his son’s indifference, and 
Eleanore had her own reasons for gratitude for her 
husband’s silence. 

One day a letter bearing a French stamp, and ad¬ 
dressed to Madame Nicholson in an unmistakably 
French hand, lay at the bottom of Eleanore’s morn¬ 
ing mail. She looked at it carelessly and went through 
her other letters first. The handwriting was hardly 
that of a lady. It looked more like that of a shop¬ 
keeper, possibly some relative of a soldier’s orphan 
or a refugee she had helped. She came back to it 
leisurely and finally opened the envelope without any 
premonition of the terrible thing it contained. 

The letter was from Billy, dated at Paris, May 
15th. 

"Dearest Eleanore. I am sending this by means of a 
kind Mademoiselle in a shop and through the French Post 
Office, since 1 could not in any other way get this message 
through to you. 

“Tell Sam for God's sake to stop building Columbias. 
They are killing men every day in our camp. Roasting 
them alive. He will know why. Love. Billy.” 
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Eleanore sat a long time with this in her hand, 
turning it over and over, then jumped into her car 
and drove like mad down Ruffle Shirt Hill to the 
Bank. She went into James’ office and shut the door, 
leaned breathless against it for a moment. She could 
not speak for the torrent of emotions filling her, driv¬ 
ing out thought and speech. She held out the letter. 

James took it. “Sit down, my dear.” 

Eleanore’s intense eyes were fixed on James while 
he read. He folded the letter, put it back in its en¬ 
velop and locked it in his safe. 

“Eleanore, that letter will stop the building of 
Columbias.” 

“Are you sure. Father?” 

“Yes, I shall use it to blackmail my son.” 

“Oh, but he’ll try to square you,” Eleanore 
laughed. 

“My price would be a bit high, Eleanore, even for 
Sam.” 

And it proved to be, for the next day the plant 
shut down for installation of the machinery suited 
to the needs of the new model airplane motor. 


BOOK IV 
1930 


Chapter 


One 


Eleanore and her daughter were discussing Europe. 

“But, Mother, you’ve changed your mind so sud¬ 
denly. We were going to stay here, all of us, until 
August, and then go to the North Shore. I don’t 
see—” 

“I don’t think I could stand it to stay in the Town 
all summer. I’m so tired of Ruffle Shirt Hill.” 

“I’ve never heard you say anything like that in my 
life. Never. What’s it all about, Mother?” 

“I want a change. I’ve been here all the year, see¬ 
ing the same people, doing the same things. Besides 
I want to go to Paris for clothes—and you’ll need a 
lot of new things for your senior year.” Eleanore 
found herself piling up excuses one on another as 
Sam did when he had his secret reason for doing a 
thing. Eleanore hesitated. She was afraid Elizabeth 
would see through her thin veil of pretense. 

“Can’t you wear New York clothes this year, just 
to please me. Mother? Or do you want your face 
done over or what, darling?” Elizabeth made one of 
her rare verbal gestures of affection. "It’s beautiful 
just as it is.” 

Elizabeth saw that her mother was not through 
with her when she said: 

“But we’ve got to settle it now. There are the 
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steamship tickets, and plans to make. Tell me why 
you want to stay in the Town this summer, if you’ve 
a really good reason—any new boy at the club that 
you’re interested in—?” 

Elizabeth laughed, not rebelliously, but ingratiat¬ 
ingly, pushed her slim legs out in front of her, re¬ 
tied her sport shoe. 

“The vacation’s so short, Mother, and then I’ll be 
away almost a year from Grandfather and Daddy 
and you.” 

Eleanore added quietly, “And Dick?” 

A flash of light came over her daughter’s face and 
was instantly gone. Eleanore knew that look. She 
had caught it on her own face when looking into her 
mirror and thinking of Billy. Dear Billy! Then 
amazement and a kind of cold terror filled her at the 
incredible fear that look confirmed. 

“1 want to be at home with all of you,” Elizabeth 
countered. “If Grandfather has to stay in the Bank 
and Father has to watch the stock market, and Dick 
has to work on the marsh to make money for Aunt 
Mary, I don’t see why we should go and play, and 
leave them all grubbing here.” 

“Never coddle the men of the family, Elizabeth. 
Let them work. It’s good for them. And it’s good for 
them to be alone sometimes and think things out.” 

“Dick’s beautiful summer will be gone, down there 
with the farm hands and the cows and calves and 
bulls, and worrying about whether the sun will shine 
hot enough in August to ripen the corn, and studying 
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heat waves and weather forecasts, and dragging him¬ 
self off half dead to bed without even dressing for 
dinner. That would be a hell of a summer for Dick.” 

‘‘Why have you gone in so suddenly for Child Wel¬ 
fare? A course at Bryn Mawr or something?” 

Elizabeth laughed, “You are up to the minute, 
darling, aren’t you!” Elizabeth took a plunge. Her 
mother was such a good sport! 

“Dick and I never have had a summer together, 
Mother. It’s been boys’ camps and stag parties in 
the Grand Canyon and dude ranches in Wyoming, 
and rough riding and that summer on ‘location’ with 
Father’s friends, the moving picture people. We have 
never had more than two weeks together since Dick 
went to Groton. We’ve never really got acquainted 
and we’ve just found it out.” 

Eleanore kept quiet in her chair, and went on with 
her manicure. All the time she wanted to get up and 
shake her, get things out of her faster. Now that she 
was at it, she wanted all of it; the long-drawn-out 
suspense was torturing. This thing couldn’t happen 
to her daughter. It was terrifying, and Elizabeth’s 
coolness, the deliberate way she went at it was mad¬ 
dening. 

“Found what out,” Eleanore heard herself echo. 

“How much we like to be together, Silly.” 

Eleanore held her breath, “Silly,” that was a very 
special word only used between them when they were 
feeling things deeply. “Scotch blood,” she thought. 

“You mean,” she fended it off—the shadowy thing 
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that was filling her with horror—“you have so many 
tastes in common, sport and books—” 

Elizabeth’s face glowed again. Her mask, a filmy 
thing at best, Eleanore could see slipping off her. 

“Oh anything, darling, tennis, golf, horseback, 
canoeing, swimming, motoring. Everything. We just 
click like that.” She locked her fingers together and 
held them tightly for a second, then loosened in a 
broad gesture. “You see?” 

Eleanore shut her eyes a moment; she was seeing 
too much. 

“When did you begin to feel like that, Elizabeth?” 
She tried to make her tone casual but knew she had 
not succeeded, for her daughter’s reply from down 
in her throat held an emotion which matched her 
own. 

“I’ve always loved Dick, Mother, since I was a 
baby and he wouldn’t let me give him Bridget’s fat¬ 
test puppy which I adored. And he always took my 
whippings, if he could, if there were any.” 

They both laughed. That hurdle was taken any¬ 
way. 

“Does Dick feel like that too?” 

“Oh, we both do!” 

Time to tack a bit, thought Eleanore. 

“But I want particularly to go over this summer 
dear, for clothes. And we could join the Porters at 
Innsbruck and do Italy really thoroughly.” 

"I don’t like Tom Porter, Mother. Why should 1 
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play with him?” There was a trace of stubbornness in 
her tone. “Scotch again!” 

“Tom Porter’s a splendid fellow, and you know it. 
He’s a friend of Dick’s too.” Eleanore had long had 
her eye on Tom Porter. If it would only come off! 
And Tom was crazy about Elizabeth. 

“Oh, Tom’s a wonderful boy, but that doesn’t 
make me want to be with him a whole summer in 
Italy. You can’t care about people because they are 
wonderful. You care about them because they are 
themselves—because they mean something to you 
that no one else does. Now Tom Porter doesn’t mean 
a thing to me. There’s nothing about him that I want. 
You can see that. Silly. While Dick—Dick is every¬ 
thing that I ever dreamed about.” 

“Elizabeth, are you trying to tell me you are in 
love with Dick?” 

“Well you ought to know. You’ve had more experi¬ 
ence than I have. You’ve got it, Mother, whatever it 
is that attracts men. But you don’t seem to let your¬ 
self go any more. Didn’t you ever? Didn’t you ever 
love anybody but father?” 

Elizabeth leaned toward her in her chair. How 
lovely the child was with her smooth skin and short 
hair and her slimness. Heavenly eyes she had, too. 

Eleanore did not answer the academic question. 
She tacked again, 

“Don’t let your father hear you say such things 
about Dick. I can’t tell you how angry he’d be. He’d 
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send Dick around the world or something. It is the 
silliest thing I’ve ever heard of for you two to fall in 
love with each other. There’s no use talking about 
it. Your father would never listen to it.” 

Elizabeth was going to stand up to her and fight 
it out, she could tell by the way she pulled down 
her red lips. 

“I don’t see why. Mother. It isn’t as if he was just 
an orphan you’d picked up somewhere and adopted. 
He is a Nicholson, same as I am, really. I don’t see 
a bit of difference.” 

“Please, Elizabeth, let me think.” 

But the inexorable child went on: 

“It’s no good arguing. Mother. I might as well tell 
you. We’ve settled it.” 

“Already? No! No!” 

“Yes we have. Silly, long ago. All that remains is to 
consider the best way of breaking it to Father. We 
knew you’d be easy because you love us both equally. 
We have never felt any difference. But I’m afraid of 
Father a little. I know he doesn’t love me as much 
as he does Dick, but I don’t care of course—” She 
stopped, saw her mother’s white face. 

“Elizabeth, you never can marry Dick. Can’t you 
trust my love, both of you?” 

“Why should we trust any one to decide this for 
us? You are almost old-fashioned. Mother. If it’s 
a question of money—well Father’ll have to give 
Dick something, because he adopted him, and I’ll 
have Grandfather’s money; he told me so, to bring 
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up the children on. Grandfather wouldn’t cut me off, 
no matter what I did.” 

“You can’t be sure. I don’t think he’d give his con¬ 
sent to your marrying Dick. He, he’d think the family 
needs new blood in it in order to carry on. These old 
families, so attenuated.” 

‘‘Well then that doesn’t matter either, for I don’t 
want Grandfather’s money. 1 hope the darling will 
live a hundred years. Dick can work. We can live 
on the Marsh. Dick loves the Marsh.” 

Eleanore felt stunned as with one blow after an¬ 
other as Elizabeth went on with her argument. 

‘‘Has it gone so far just in these two weeks that 
you’ve been together since Dick came home? 1 can’t 
believe it.” 

‘‘1 don’t see why you take it so hard, Mother. I 
should think you’d love it. We’ll all be together al¬ 
ways.” She was looking her mother in the eyes; un¬ 
fathomable they were. What was she thinking behind 
those eyes, something she did not know about, some¬ 
thing terrible hidden there. Fear. Of what? She had 
never known her mother to be afraid. 

‘‘We found it out last summer,” Elizabeth said, ‘‘at 
the seashore, how much we cared. Swimming and 
sleeping on the hot sand. And then we wrote to each 
other every day all winter. And he came to Bryn 
Mawr to see me twice between Christmas and Easter. 
And you know 1 went down to him for the game at 
Thanksgiving.” 

Eleanore suppressed an exclamation. ‘‘A whole 
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year!” How blind and stupid she had been! And 
something terrible had happened, as was always the 
case when parents were stupid or blind. She was tiy- 
ing to think. She mustn’t hurry over this. She mustn’t 
be forbidding or mandatory. She must hold Eliza¬ 
beth steady until she could see what to do. Talk to 
Father Nicholson. He would know. 

Dick would have to be told. If she told Dick then 
he would take the initiative and give Elizabeth up, 
and go away. And Sam and James need never know. 

She began thinking about Sam. How she had spared 
him things, made things smooth and easy for him, 
saved his face. All that was by way of paying him 
for the love she had not given him. But hadn’t she 
paid enough? Twenty years of paying for a few hours 
with Billy, and she hadn’t even given herself to him. 
No, Sam must have it this time. It would be good 
for him. She would not take it all on her shoulders. 
It was Sam who must tell Dick. 

“I wish,” said Eleanore, "I could make you see that 
this is just first love—a boy and girl infatuation. 
You’ll get over it and think how romantic and foolish 
it was.” 

’‘But, Mother, it isn’t like that. We’ve talked about 
it. We want each other and we don’t want anybody 
else.” 

“But it will look so queer to the Town, marrying 
your adopted brother. People will think I haven’t 
brought you up with proper ideas about morals and 
things.” 
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Elizabeth was stubborn again, “being firm with 
Mother” Eleanore supposed she called it. 

“If Dick was good enough for Father to adopt, he’s 
good enough for me to marry. Dick asked Father 
all about it last year—about his family and 
everything. He had made up his mind, if Father 
wouldn’t tell him, to go down to Virginia and find 
out.” 

“What did your father tell him?” 

“Not much that we didn’t know. That his father 
was a Nicholson cousin or something and his mother 
was a lady, or almost a lady, upper middle class sort 
of girl—and very beautiful. There’s where Dick gets 
his splendid looks of course.” 

Eleanore had a vision of Sally Price as she first 
saw her, a splendid voluptuous animal, and then the 
finer beauty of Madame Maurois. Dick had grown 
like her. Elizabeth’s voice brought her back. 

“Father didn’t say whether they were married or 
not—probably not. And Dick didn’t ask. He didn’t 
think it important, and I don’t either. And I’m sure 
you wouldn’t. Mother. You could not be so Ruffle 
Shirt Hillish as that.” 

“No. Of course it isn’t important.” 

“All that is important is the inheritance eugeni- 
cally, and that’s absolutely all right.” 

How naturally these Bryn Mawr girls talked 
of eugenics, chromosomes—life fluid—birth-control! 
She had never got quite used to it. Eleanore realized 
she was pre-war in her standards just as Mary Drum- 
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mond was Victorian. Thank God Father Nicholson 
wasn’t. 

The amazing child went on: 

“And of course, if he weren’t all right eugenically 
there’s always birth-control, though I think Daddy 
would want Richard’s wife to have children. He’s so 
proud of him. Tell me, why does Daddy love Richard 
so very much more than me?” 

“I’ve told you,” said Eleanore. 

“Oh, I know you’ve told me, but I don’t believe 
it.” 

“Richard is a boy. Your Father wanted a son—” 

“I don’t believe that’s the truth really. Mother. 
I’m not saying I think you’d lie to me, dear. But it’s 
more than that. Do you know what Dick and I 
think?” 

What terrible thing could they think, those two? 

“Well?” 

“We think Father was in love with Dick’s mother 
once, long before he married you of course. I don’t 
like to hurt you, dear, but we are sure of it.” 

“Getting warm,” thought Eleanore. The children 
had been thinking things out. 

“That’s why he loves Dick, more than other fathers 
love their sons—a little streak of the romantic in 
Father’s business make-up. What we can’t under¬ 
stand is why he didn’t marry her. That would have 
been bad for me of course.” Elizabeth made a little 
mone. Tears came into Eleanore’s eyes. These babes 
puzzling this thing out. It was ghastly. Better to have 
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told them everything long ago. She was, as she sat 
there, sorry for Sally Price; her eyes were swimming 
as she thought of Paul Maurois sitting in his invalid 
chair in that flat in Paris. 

“Oh, Mother, I’ve hurt you. Forgive me, dear¬ 
est.” 

“It’s all right. I can see it had to come. We had to 
talk it out. But promise me something, my darling. 
Promise me that you won’t see Dick again until after 
I talk to your father.” 

“But, Mother, Dick’s coming to take me to dinner 
at the farm and motor back by moonlight. The pines 
along the river are so lovely at night.” 

“The pines—the river—moonlight!” Eleanore 
thought of the night she had walked and waited with 
Billy’s dog, and Billy had not come. She wouldn’t 
want Elizabeth to go through that! 

“He says the Marsh is at its loveliest now. Flowers 
everywhere, and bees—the cattle in the pastures— 
the wheat, acres and acres of it so wonderfully green, 
as far as you can see. I can’t disappoint him.” 

“Can’t you go over to the club house and dance in¬ 
stead, just to please me?” 

“Don’t ask me to give up one bit of Dick, Mother. 

I can’t, even to please you. You’re being a funny old- 
fashioned mother. You see we don’t want to dance. 
We just want to be together alone. You know what 
it’s like. Didn’t you and Daddy ever want to be alone, 
and look at beautiful things, and get the same thrill 
out of them and feel it through and through you 
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while you hold hands tight and don’t speak? Oh, 
Mother—” 

“No. I never felt like that—with your father,” 
Eleanore answered before she thought. 

“Then of course, you’ll never understand. Dick 
was going to speak to Daddy as soon as the stock 
market settles down and he’s in a good humor. Or 
had he better talk to Grandfather first?” 

“No, not your Grandfather, Elizabeth, please. You 
don’t know how it would shock him. Promise me.” 

“People have got to be shocked,” said Elizabeth 
philosophically, “if you are to get what you want in 
the world. I won’t promise anything that will sepa¬ 
rate me from Dick. 1 told Dick I’d stand up to all of 
you and I will. To you and Daddy, and Grandfather 
even. I'd go away with Dick, if you didn’t let us 
marry. You may as well know it now.” 

Before she could answer, Eleanore heard Dick’s 
car at the door. Elizabeth ran down to him. Dick 
parked the old weatherbeaten farm car at the side 
of the drive. From the window Eleanore watched 
them get into Elizabeth’s roadster and speed away. 

After they were well gone in the dusk of the late 
June day, past the golf club and down to the river, 
Eleanore turned from the window. The evening star 
had come into the edge of the sunset. Perhaps that 
meant something. Perhaps it was a sign. But she 
could see no hope anywhere. She repeated again and 
again “Oh my God!” She could think of nothing else 
to say. It at last became a prayer. 


Chapter 


Two 


Mrs. Drummond had been paralyzed for over a year, 
helpless in her invalid chair on the sun porch of the 
Big House. Father Nicholson’s loneliness up there, 
and his anxiety for Mary Drummond, added to his 
heavy duties as president of the Bank, and his years 
—seventy-three which, setting however lightly on 
him, were yet a burden—all made Eleanore feel that 
she must at last give up the old house she was so 
deeply attached to, and go to live at the top of the 
Hill. 

She loved being closer to James, and she had come 
to depend on his companionship more and more as 
the monotony of life with Sam, engrossed as he was 
in money making, palled on her and left her to her 
own devices. She had long outgrown everything the 
Town could offer her; she lived only for the children’s 
vacations and trips to New York for music and the¬ 
aters or to London or Paris for six weeks or so each 
year. Sam was away a great deal on the business of 
motors, but James was always at the Big House, go¬ 
ing to the Bank every day, working in his garden, 
walking with the dogs, reading to his sister, entering 
intimately into the lives of the family in the house and, 
above everything, Eleanore always felt, loving her. 

Now she dreaded seeing James. She did not know 
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how to tell him this terrible thing. On the night of 
her conversation with Elizabeth she found herself 
unable to talk to James. A hideous thing to discuss, 
the unnatural love existing between Sam’s two chil¬ 
dren. 

She knew, as she lay in her dark room, eyes wide 
open, staring, that she had known about their love for 
a long time, been haunted by the fear of it. Afraid 
of it. Afraid to tolerate the thought. Afraid to put 
it into words. Afraid too that Sam would see it. 
Guarding them unconsciously against discovery. For 
it didn’t seem that it could be true. It was some mon¬ 
strous obsession of her eyes and the senses inside of 
her that made her tremble while she put it aside. She 
refused to credit these intuitions, thoughts, fears. 
Cowardice. That’s what it was. She was afraid and 
ashamed, for Sam and for all of them. Suppose the 
years spent saving Sam’s face—building up a beauti¬ 
ful relationship between him and the children—had 
all been wasted and worse. 

Even now with the evidence of Elizabeth’s voice 
ringing in her ears, she sought some way out of it, 
some evasion of the truth, some deception; but could 
not find it. Why, they were brother and sister! It was 
monstrous. 

She got up and walked back and forth in the big 
room, endlessly. This brother and sister thing! It was 
Egyptian. It was Roman. It was archaic. She felt 
some pestilence had stalked out of some age-old tomb 
and come to devour these two children. 
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A terrible word kept repeating itself over and over 
in her mind. Oh you had to call it that. There was 
no other word. Her baby Elizabeth—and Sam’s boy! 
It was impossible. 

Eleanore had not gone down to dinner. James had 
come in to inquire after her headache, and found her 
suffering, her eyes haggard and purple-ringed. He 
wondered what had happened. It couldn’t be Sam. 
Sam had been an irreproachable husband for years 
now, and she wouldn’t care anyway. That was long 
past. “If Sam were dead, even, she wouldn’t look like 
that,” he thought. But he asked: 

“Where’s Elizabeth to-night?” 

“Out—to dinner—at the Marsh. Dick came for 
her.” 

“She shouldn’t leave you when you’ve a headache 
like that. Can’t I send Mary’s nurse to you? She’ll 
fix up your headache.” 

Eleanore shook her head. He saw she wanted to be 
alone. It was something she could not share with him, 
he went away puzzled, down the hall to Mary’s 
room. 

The house seemed full of pain, all needless pain, 
waves of it beating on him. Why did they have to 
lead lives like that, inflicting tortures on each other? 

He always felt like that when anything was wrong 
with Eleanore. Mary had used to have an uncanny 
psychic knowledge of what was going on inside people 
she loved, but now she could not help him, her touch 
with things had grown dull, insensitive. He knew 
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Eleanore would come to him with it sooner or later, 
whatever it was. She always did. 

Long after Sam came back from the City, after 
twelve, James reading in bed, sleepless, heard the 
purr of the Chrysler under his window—heard Dick 
drive off with his old Hudson—Elizabeth’s light step 
in the hall; then the house was still except for the 
footsteps in the room next his, walking, walking. 

Eleanore spent her night trying to rebuild her house 
that was falling to pieces. They had lied and pre¬ 
tended about Richard, to save their faces in the 
Town, to save the prestige of Ruffle Shirt Hill; and 
this is what came of it. 

Had God set out to "get” her now, as he had got 
Sally Price? Only this thing was more horrible than 
Sally’s mutile. This was by far the most horrible 
thing in the world. Her beautiful Elizabeth associ¬ 
ated with the degeneracy of Egypt—the decadence 
of Rome—the license of the Cenci. 

On the day following, it wanted an hour to dinner 
and Eleanore went to sit with Mrs. Drummond while 
the nurse went for a walk; James was out with the 
Lewellyns and Sam had not come in from his golf. 
Mary Drummond was sitting on her screened porch 
on the side nearest the New House. Had she chosen 
that room, Eleanore wondered, because of some ro¬ 
mantic attachment for the house where Billy was 
bom, forty years ago? She was looking across the 
garden at the silent place, grown gray and mysterious 
looking, aloof, with the passing of the years, and 
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more so since Mrs. Deane had been ill all spring and 
the garden neglected, the grass badly cut. 

Mary Drummond’s hands lay motionless in her 
lap, hands that had never in her life been idle before. 
Her mouth was twisted to one side as if in a wry 
bitter smile. She enunciated slowly with great diffi¬ 
culty, almost painfully, hoarsely articulating. One 
had to listen attentively to connect up her broken 
phrases. She left much to the imagination, but Elea- 
nore was a wizard at understanding her. 

“Mrs. Deane’s nurse—see Carpenter—afternoon. 
Very sick—operation,” she muttered. 

“When, Auntie?” asked Eleanore, dully. She wasn’t 
in the least interested in Mrs. Deane’s operation, but 
for some reason it was important to Mary Drum¬ 
mond. 

The old lady’s hoarse reply startled her. 

“As soon—sister—Paris—boat—to-day.” 

“Madame Maurois is coming?” 

Mary Drummond nodded her head slowly, like a 
mechanical toy, Eleanore thought. 

“Sally,” said Mrs. Drummond. Then she was off 
on something else. “That nurse of hers—gossip—I’m 
afraid.” 

Eleanore smiled encouragingly. “Well they have 
to do something to brighten up their dull life while 
they're on duty. What was it about?” 

“Thought I was asleep—couldn’t help listening— 
sitting here. Way they have—treat you as if you were 
half foolish—because you can’t talk straight. But my 
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head’s all right—if my tongue is twisted.” Mrs. Drum¬ 
mond achieved this long sentence triumphantly. 
“They say—the Town says—at the club—Elizabeth 
and Dick—they say—in love. Did you know that, 
Eleanore?” 

Eleanore shook her head. “Don’t say that. Aunt 
Mary.” 

Mary Drummond puckered her brows. 

“Why not? They can be in love if they want to. 
Besides—it’s true. I’ve seen it—long time.” 

“Don’t say that,” Eleanore repeated. “You don’t 
know what you’re saying. And please don’t say it to 
anybody else. They are such babies. Not through 
college. It’s absurd.” 

“Just the age I was—ran away Billy’s father—old 
enough to know what we wanted. No one—more hap¬ 
piness than I with Billy and his father.” Mary drifted 
off into talk of Billy, as she often did when she was 
overtired or excited. The nurse came back and Elea¬ 
nore went to dress for dinner, thinking of Sally Price 
and wondering if she would see her again. 

Elizabeth came into her room. “Under high ten¬ 
sion,” she thought, as the child put her feet upon 
the chaise longue and lighted a cigarette. 

“Have you talked to Daddy?” 

“No dear, I didn’t see him last night. I’m going to 
to-night.” 

“Don’t you want to see Dick first? He’s coming to 
take me to the dance at the club.” 
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“That’s all right. And do flirt outrageously with 
some of the boys. You don’t want the Town talking 
about you and Dick, until we decide something. Your 
father would hate it. It would make it so difficult for 
us all. And there isn’t any hurry, dear. You know— 
it will keep.’’ 

“Oh, Mother, you don’t know. Every day is so 
precious!’’ 

“There will be days and days, darling, more than 
you want perhaps.” 

“Mother, we’ve been thinking. You always wanted 
Dick and me to have everything in the world we 
wanted. But you don’t want us to have each other. 
What is the reason? None of the reasons you gave 
me are good enough.” 

Eleanore was silent. She dreaded going all over it 
again. 

“And you’re not afraid of Daddy, really. You’d 
stand back of us as you always have, if you weren’t 
opposed to it too. Why don’t you want it?” 

“Elizabeth, one can’t always give the true reasons 
for things—” 

“Why don’t you want me to marry Dick? I’ve a 
right to know. You’ve got to tell me.” 

“Elizabeth, I’d give you anything in the world but 
this. You believe that, don’t you?” 

Elizabeth put her arms around her mother. 

“But I don’t want anything else. Only Dick.” 

“Hello, Mother!” 
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Dick kissed Eleanore when he came to take Eliza¬ 
beth to the dance after dinner. She closed her eyes 
when he tried to look into them to make out the 
secret thing that was there. 

"Mother,” he said, “I’ve got to talk to you.” 

"Yes, I know. I’m going to talk to your father to¬ 
night. Steady does it, my boy.” 

"Right-O!" 

Sam came to the door, clapped his hand on Dick’s 
shoulder. 

"All O.K. on the Marsh, son?" 

"Fine, Father.” 

"Coming in to-morrow night for the week-end?” 

"Sure, 1 want to see you Sunday. Will you have 
time?” 

Sam nodded, waved them away. Eleanore felt Rich¬ 
ard was forcing her hand; he was giving her just one 
more day, then he meant to talk to his father him¬ 
self. That affectionate clap on the shoulder, the easy 
confidence, the proud look they had when each re¬ 
garded the other, all that would be changed when 
they saw each other again Sunday. Sam, Dick, Eliza¬ 
beth—suspicion—hatred—defiance—and what else? 

Sam was so successful, confident, smiling, with his 
millions—like a great bubble ready to be pricked, 
she thought. 

"Sam, come upstairs. 1 want to talk to you." 

At her door Sam paused. He hadn’t been in her 
room for years. 

"May I come in?” he asked. 
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“Oh yes.” She switched on a lamp. She wanted to 
see how he took it. He had been in the dark long 
enough already. Sam left the door open. “Will you 
close the door, please?” 

Sam sat down awkwardly. He wondered what was 
coming. It made him nervous. 

“What’s the matter, Nora? You look upset. What 
is it?” 

“It’s very hard to tell you, Sam.” 

“Well, don’t be afraid of it. Out with it. It can’t 
be so terribly bad. It isn’t the children?” 

“Yes. It is—the children, Sam. It’s the most ter¬ 
rible thing you can think of. Dick and Elizabeth—” 

“For God’s sake, Nora, tell me what’s happened.” 

“They—love each other—Sam—” 

“Love each other! What rot!” 

“It’s true. They do. What are you going to do about 
it?” 

“Are you crazy, Nora?” 

“Yes, Sam, almost. Since Elizabeth told me.” 

“Elizabeth told you! A girl’s silly imagination.” 

“No, Sam. It’s Dick too. They want to get mar¬ 
ried—” Sam was staring at her, his face white. “Dick 
is going to ask you Saturday night when he comes in 
for the week-end. What are you going to tell him.” 

“My God, Nora; you don’t know what that 
means!” 

“Yes I do, but don’t say it. Don’t say that terrible 
thing—that awful word—about my little Elizabeth.” 

“Do you know what you’re saying, Nora?” 
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His wife nodded. 

“I’ve thought of nothing else since she told me last 
night.” 

Sam took a quick turn around the room. “You’ll 
have to sail on Saturday with Elizabeth. Take the 
early train to-morrow. Dick I can deal with if she is 
gone. He will stay here with me. They’ll forget each 
other in six months. A thing like this couldn’t last, 
you know. It’s one of these sex obsessions.” 

“That won’t do any good, Sam. They’ve made up 
their Scotch Nicholson minds and there is no moving 
them. They didn’t give me an ultimatum, but they 
are quite equal to it. They demand to know why 
they can’t marry.” 

“Will they run away? Is that what they intend to 
do?” 

“Yes.” 

“But you know what that means?” 

“Yes, I know.” 

Eleanore put her hands over her ears. 

“Don’t say it,” she cried. “Now you know that you 
have to tell them.” 

“I’m damned if I will!” 

“But you must. If you don’t, I will.” 

A light dawned on Sam. 

“If you tell Elizabeth, I won’t have to tell Dick. 
She’ll give him up and go away. She’d be too ashamed 
to tell him. He need never know that I’m his father. 
Elizabeth can keep a secret.” 
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“You want my little Elizabeth to carry all the 
stigma and misery of this thing to save your face 
with Richard! She is to keep the secret as 1 have 
kept it all these years?” Sam was silent. 

“You can’t mean that, Sam. Elizabeth is your own 
little girl. You couldn’t treat her like that. You 
couldn’t do such a vile thing. You didn’t mean that! 
Say you didn’t, Sam. You will tell Dick, won’t you?” 

Sam still did not answer her. 

“Dick’s a man. It won’t be so hard for him. And 
knowing that, after all, you’re his father, will make 
it easier to bear the loss of Elizabeth, until they have 
time to forget.” 

“But Dick’s just the one I can’t tell. He’d hate me. 
I’d lose him. I’d lose his respect, his confidence, his 
love, for deceiving him all these years. I’d lose all 
I’ve worked for and built up. He’s all that I have, 
that I really care about. Elizabeth has always be¬ 
longed to you, and to my father. The boy has been 
mine—I can’t lose him—I can’t do it, Nora.” 

“But you must,” said Eleanore. “If you don’t I 
shall. I give you until Sunday morning. I shall go to 
Father. He will say I am right.” 

“Nora! I’ve got to think it out." 

“I have thought. There isn’t any way out. We’re 
caught in a trap. We built the trap too. Out of lies 
and deceit. It’s one of these boomerang things that 
will come back and kill us.” 

“What the hell do you mean, Eleanore? I think 
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you’re crazy. You’ve thought about this thing till 
you can’t see it straight—” 

“Will you go please? I can’t talk any more about 
it now. Perhaps to-morrow you will see it differently. 
We must talk again to-morrow night.” 


Chapter 


Three 


James missed Eleanore at breakfast Saturday morn¬ 
ing. It gave the day a pleasant start, having her sit¬ 
ting opposite him where Emily had sat behind the 
silver things so many years. 

The nurse was busy with his sister; Sam had gone 
to the City, and Elizabeth would be sleeping late as 
usual. He had the same feeling this morning about 
Eleanore that he had had the night before, a feeling 
of trouble and pain that he could not account for. 

Mary had told him of Mrs. Deane’s impending 
operation and of her sister’s coming. “That Madame 
Maurois!” he thought. “Twelve years since she’s been 
over.’’ He recalled the day she had come to see Elea¬ 
nore—Eleanore had told him later that she had 
asked her to come—and how he had carried Eleanore 
up to bed afterwards wretchedly ill. That had been 
about the time young Drummond had been killed in 
one of Sam’s damned airplanes. Bad things always 
came in clusters, each one attached in some mysteri¬ 
ous way to the other. He wondered if Mrs. Deane’s 
illness and Sally Price’s return would bring some 
tragedy again in its wake, the evil of past wrong¬ 
doing casting its shadow down the years to envelop 
and blot out the joys of the present. Suppose it was 
Sally Price who had so strangely affected Eleanore, 
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and brought the feel of pain and disaster into the 
house again after all these quiet years. He recalled too 
Mrs. Deane’s dog, and all that that mischance had 
brought to Eleanore. James cursed softly. 

Elizabeth’s roadster was parked beside the drive 
as he got into his car and was driven to the Bank. 
James had a chauffeur now. Too many motors on the 
roads for him to feel safe driving himself. He wasn’t 
as quick as he was once, though he could still do his 
eighteen holes like a shot. 

Once in the office he took up the day’s routine and 
had gone through all the important business on his 
desk when, chancing to look out of the window onto 
the bit of lawn at the side of the Bank, he saw Eliza¬ 
beth’s little Chrysler, and a moment later his grand¬ 
daughter came in with Dick. 

Elizabeth looked flushed, her eyes shining. “As if 
she were on some adventure,” thought James. “Both 
of them. Dick’s excited about something too. 1 won¬ 
der what’s up?” 

“Good morning, Grandfather!” Dick shook hands, 
Elizabeth kissed him. 

“Can we trouble you a few minutes? We want your 
advice.” 

So the children were in it too, whatever it was. 

“Delighted. We’ll go into the other room where we 
won’t be interrupted.” 

James got up. Miss Miller saw them go into the di¬ 
rectors’ room, heard the door click. She had given 
them a keen glance as they passed her. Dick and 
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Elizabeth had been at the Bank often enough, but 
never together. Everybody in the Town was saying 
that those two were in love with each other. Would 
Sam Nicholson let them get married, was the ques¬ 
tion all Ruffle Shirt Hill was asking. 

Dick’s eyes were on Elizabeth across the long, 
green, leather-covered table. James looked at his an¬ 
cestors, and waited for the children to begin. James 
didn’t mean to help them or hurry them. It was im¬ 
portant whatever it was; that was evident, James felt 
it, but nothing that he felt had prepared him for the 
astounding thing he heard. 

It was Dick who spoke; 

"Elizabeth and I—we have fallen in love—we want 
to be married. We want you to help us.” 

James expelled a long breath through his open 
pushed-out lips, stared at them both, then back to the 
Old Judge and Old Nic. Well, they had never heard 
anything like that in all the years they had hung 
there. Of course the children couldn’t mean what they 
said nor what he imagined in that terrible first 
thought that had startled him. 

"You don’t mean, I take it, that you are in love 
with each other? That’s what it sounded like, the way 
you put it.” 

Dick spoke again: 

"That’s just what we mean, sir.” 

A curious look came into their grandfather’s eyes, 
his face went gray, his knuckles stood out white on 
clenched hands. 
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Elizabeth was watching the old man. They were 
hurting him. She cried: 

“Oh, Grandfather, don’t take it like that. You’re 
as bad as Mother.” 

The stillness in the room terrified them until James 
spoke: 

“Your Mother, does she know this?” 

“Yes. And it frightened her too.” 

“What did she say?” James demanded. 

Elizabeth’s voice was level, steady. She kept her 
eyes on him. 

“She said it was impossible. She said she would 
talk to Daddy. Why is it impossible. Grandfather?” 

James felt he must play for time. Springing a thing 
like that on him! He wasn’t quick enough to face it 
at once. “Give me time. Don’t get in a panic. Keep 
your head!” he kept saying to himself. 

“Did you ask your mother why?” he said, while the 
thought of Eleanore’s pain and horror swept over 
him. No wonder he felt it in the house last night! 

“1 asked her, but she wouldn’t tell me.” 

“You didn’t go to your father, then?” 

“She begged me not to, until she talked to him.” 

James turned to Dick who had been silent after 
his first astounding statement. 

“Have you talked to your mother too?” 

“No sir. 1 haven’t had a chance. It only happened 
yesterday. It came up in an argument Mother and 
Elizabeth had about going to Europe. Elizabeth 
didn’t want to go and Mother made her tell her why, 
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and then it all came out. I had meant to speak to 
Father soon anyway, because you see we’re situated 
a little differently than most people who are in love. 
But I never thought of Father’s refusing. 1 thought 
he’d like it.” 

“My God!” said James. 

Elizabeth and Dick exchanged a glance; Elizabeth 
nodded significantly. 

“He’s never refused me anything 1 wanted in my 
life, nor Elizabeth either. We can’t understand. We’ve 
come to you to tell us.” 

“But 1 can’t tell you, Dick,” said James. 

Elizabeth broke in. 

“If every one refuses to tell us, we will run away 
and get married anyway.” 

James went a shade paler at that. 

“Elizabeth, you go out and sit in the car. 1 want 
to talk to Dick alone.” 

Elizabeth tightened her hands on the arms of the 
old black walnut chair she sat in. 

“You’re going to tell Dick something you don’t 
want me to hear—” 

“Something you can’t hear, my dear,” said James. 

Elizabeth’s mouth changed from its appealing ex¬ 
pression to one of stubbornness. 

“I’m going to stay right here. Grandfather. I have 
a right to know. We decided we’d go fifty-fifty on it, 
whatever it is. Even if Dick’s father was a murderer 
or was hung or something terrible like that. Of course 
it must be something like that.” 
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“A murderer/’ James repeated to himself. Where 
did they get that? It wasn’t far from it. James won¬ 
dered how many men Sam’s defective Columbias had 
killed. They didn’t mean that of course, it was just 
a coincidence, that word, the first one that came to 
them as implying an insurmountable obstacle to mar¬ 
riage. 

Dick broke the silence. 

“We don’t care how bad it is. When people love 
each other as much as we do, we can stand anything. 
We are agreed on that.” 

“Very well then,” James said, “I think you are right 
when you say that you’ve a right to know, Eliza¬ 
beth.” 

James felt as if he were passing a sentence of death 
on these two. Queer, how the Old Judge dominated 
him. 

“Dick, you are your father’s own son.” 

Dick and Elizabeth looked at each other uncom¬ 
prehending. 

“What 1 mean is that Sam Nicholson, my son, is 
your own father, begotten of his body, as the law 
runs—” 

Elizabeth’s eyes dropped, the color left her face, 
as James finished. 

“Elizabeth is your half-sister. Your marriage is 
proscribed by law. The law has an ugly name for it. 
Too terrible a name for my granddaughter’s ears.” 

Elizabeth was on her feet swaying, choking. 

“No. No,” she cried, “It’s a lie!” 
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James thought she was going to fall but she did 
not. She steadied herself on the chair. She would fight 
standing. 

“Steady, Elizabeth.” James put his hand on her 
shoulder. Strength flowed back into her. 

“1 don’t mean,” she said in a clear small voice, “I 
don’t mean you are lying to us. Grandfather, but 
somebody has lied to you. It is not true.” Her voice 
took on an intensity of passion in her next words. 
“We know God made us for each other. So it can’t 
be true. You don’t know how we love each other. If 
you knew you’d understand. We couldn’t feel as we 
do if there was anything like that—about it. No,” she 
repeated, “No. It isn’t true.” 

James looked at Dick; he had said not a word. Now 
he spoke. 

“Is there any chance of your being mistaken. 
Grandfather?” 

James took Dick by the shoulders, turned him 
about to a big old mirror hanging behind him. 

“Answer that question yourself. Is it a Nicholson 
that you see there or not?” 

Dick studied his reflection, and the faces of Old 
Nic and the Judge above him. A haggard desperate 
look came into his eyes. 

“Come, Elizabeth. Let’s go!” 

Elizabeth looked from one to the other of the two 
men. James could not resist her appeal. He must give 
her one word of comfort. 

“I’ll do this, children. I’ll go into the matter again 
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and make sure. It will be very difficult. I can not 
promise anything. You see it isn’t a case of helping. 
God knows I’d give the last cent I have in the world 
to see you both happy—” 

James sat down heavily. Dick went out with Eliza¬ 
beth. She took the wheel of the car, waited a moment 
for him to get in beside her. 

“I'm going back to the Marsh,” he muttered. “I’ll 
be in to-night. I’ve got to see Mother myself. We’ve 
got to talk it out. A lie like that—1 don’t know how 
it is. But it isn’t the way they think it is. I know.” 

When James got home to lunch he did not see 
Elizabeth, but Eleanore and Mary Drummond’s nurse 
were already down. Eleanore’s face showed her suffer¬ 
ing and sleeplessness, but James made no gesture of 
tenderness; he dared not. 

James felt upset. He didn’t stand these things now 
as well as he did twenty years ago—that other affair. 
But of course that was nothing to this. He left his 
lunch almost untasted. 

“Where’s Elizabeth?” he asked casually enough. 

“Gone to lunch at the club and for a cross country 
walk with the dogs,” Eleanore answered. 

James was reassured. 

"Not so desperate,” he thought, “if she’s taken the 
dogs with her.” He heard the nurse talking: 

“Yes, Madame Maurois arrived this morning just 
before Mrs. Deane passed away. Mrs. Drummond 
and I saw her come up in a taxi—and just before 
lunch the undertaker came. She was wondering, Mrs. 
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Drummond was, if Madame Maurois will sell the 
New House and if you’d buy it back again for her, 
Mr. Nicholson—” 

James was strangely and unaccountably interested 
in what the nurse was saying. “That Deane woman— 
if Mary wants the New House back I guess she 
can have it.” Madame Maurois—Sally Price—Sally 
Price— “What a godsend!” 

James got up from the table. 

“I think I’ll just go over and pay a neighborly call. 
See if there’s anything I can do." 

It was the custom in the Town to go and see if 
there was “anything one could do” in a case like that, 
so Eleanore was not surprised, and yet it was signifi¬ 
cant and strange that Father Nicholson should come 
in contact with Madame Maurois again. She remem¬ 
bered the last time, and all the tragedy that had fol¬ 
lowed on her heels. 

James went down through the garden and across 
the lawn to the New House. As he rang the bell, hung 
with fresh crepe and flowers, he felt instinctively for 
his check book. You never could tell when you’d need 
it. Sally Price had a weakness for checks. It was a 
long shot he was taking. 


Chapter 


Four 


It was getting on for five o’clock and Elizabeth had 
not come back from her walk. Eleanore was restless, 
uneasy, waited tea for her, pacing between the win¬ 
dow in the library which commanded the path to the 
pine woods and the one in the hall looking over to 
the golf links. She might come either way. 

It was a relief when Dick drove up, and she could 
send him out to find her. She didn’t want them alone 
to talk things over and get all muddled up with emo¬ 
tion before Sam had decided what he was going to 
do, yet she had to send him. This tension of fear was 
more than she could bear. What might not Elizabeth 
do, desperate alone—her high strung temperament, 
rebellious, stubborn, and madly in love as she was— 

“She rushed away when she came from Town this 
morning. She was terribly overwrought about all this 
thing, your silly boy and girl love affair, Dick. I 
could see that. She said she would get lunch at the 
club or the inn. She didn’t want to see anybody or 
talk. Just to be alone. She took the dogs with her. 
They might have gone away with a party from the 
Club to have tea at the Half-way House, but I don’t 
think so.” 

“She didn’t talk to you. Mother?” 

“No. She ran from me as if—as if being her mother 
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didn’t count in this affair—as if I didn’t care. Girls 
are much queerer than boys, aren’t they, about talk¬ 
ing things out. They like to shut themselves up and 
suffer. 1 always did that too. You see—” 

Eleanore stopped, and Dick, following her eyes, 
turned to the door. The butler was bringing in a visi¬ 
tor, a thin figure in black, a stranger to Dick, yet 
vaguely familiar under her thin black veil. 

“Madame Maurois, Mrs. Nicholson,” said the 
man. 

Dick had heard of Madame Maurois. She threw 
back her veil and went toward his mother, but 
stopped half across the room, her eyes fixed on him. 
She looked at Eleanore, an inquiry that was not an¬ 
swered. 

“Who is it?” she asked faintly, with a trifle of for¬ 
eign accent which Dick found again vaguely familiar, 
like the great dark eyes in the pale face of his 
mother’s visitor. 

“My son, Richard, Madame Maurois.” 

Eleanore made a movement as if to interpose her¬ 
self between them, but it was too late, for Madame 
Maurois had gone up to Dick, looked into his face, 
held out her hand to him. 

“It’s worth coming all the way from France to 
see you. You are a man now. You don’t remember 
me, do you?” 

Eleanore wondered what she would say next. Why 
had she come? 

Richard took the hand she offered, a trifle indif- 
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ferently it seemed to Eleanore, yet he said politely: 

“Yes, I do remember you, or 1 feel that I ought to. 
You were here a long time ago, weren’t you?” 

Eleanore was shocked at Madame Maurois’ looks. 
She still had a trace of her former beauty, but was 
drawn and old, painted too, and quite different from 
the slim lovely woman in the Foyer du Soldat veil 
and gray costume, all with her perfectly assumed 
assurance and pose. The twelve years had taken their 
toll of her. Her color was quite gone, the lovely skin 
sagging from her high cheek bones. Her dress too was 
lacking in that smartness Eleanore remembered she 
had had. Her hair was quite white where it showed 
over her ears under her small pulled-down hat. Her 
eyes were sharp, almost greedy, as they looked at 
Richard, as if she would devour him. They held their 
pose a long minute then Dick dropped her hand. 

“I’ll take a look for Elizabeth,” he said and went 
out. 

As he crossed the drive he noticed her car stand¬ 
ing where she had left it when she came back from 
their interview with their grandfather at the Bank. 
His first impulse was to take the little two-seater and 
scour the country round about in it, but he thought 
better of that and decided to search the woods and 
ravine first. If the dogs were with her they would 
answer his call. He crossed the park into the woods, 
to the river, and along the rim of the ravine to the 
old footbridge all at a rapid trot, as if he were doing 
a work-out. 
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Dick stopped there a moment to examine curiously 
the break in the stone wall where a big limousine had 
gone through and down to the river, on the day that 
he came home for vacation. The car had got out of 
control going down the Hill in first and, breaking 
through the rotten parapet, had plunged down to in¬ 
stant destruction eighty feet below. The river being 
in flood it had been a very bad business. That road 
was now to be blocked off, though it was still open, 
and the bridge removed altogether until it could be 
replaced by an ornamental one suited to the needs of 
the park. Nor had the break in the wall been closed, 
either. Dick made a mental note to speak about it to 
his father, who was one of the park trustees. 

Dick took his way across what was left of the bridge 
to a place he and Elizabeth knew, beside a great 
group of bowlders forming the most precipitous wall 
of the ravine. A splendid old pine had thrust its feet 
between the rocks and now towered over them, 
spreading one broad flat rock thick with soft brown 
needles, warm and perfumed in the late afternoon 
sun. 

This spot had been their secret place of refuge 
many times, and he felt sure she would have come 
back from her cross-country tramp, and be waiting 
for him there. As he drew near, his eager haste be¬ 
trayed him, and the Lewellyns gave warning, rushing 
out into the narrow path that led up to the old pine. 

In a moment he saw Elizabeth lying face down on 
the rock. She and the dogs were mud splashed, for 
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it had rained the night before and the fields and by¬ 
roads were still wet with the June downpour. Dick 
could see, for all her disheveled condition, that her 
walk had helped to get her onto her feet again. 

He wondered if, working at their desperate problem 
from their different viewpoints, they could possibly 
have come to the same solution of it: and that was 
the inevitable thing left them to do if the slim hope 
their grandfather held out to them proved futile. 

The face she turned to him was a mask, so still it 
was and set, but her eyes burned at him as he threw 
himself down beside her on the rock. 

“Good tramp, darling?” 

Elizabeth got up on her elbow, leaned her face 
near to his. 

“You didn’t kiss me, Dick.” 

Dick went on fooling with the dogs who were paw¬ 
ing at him joyously. 

“Aren’t you going to?” She looked away from him, 
staring into the pink mist that filled the ravine— 
down to the dark mysterious water. His eyes followed 
hers. 

“Lovely down there, isn’t it!” he said. 

Elizabeth grabbed his hands, held them tight. 

“Dick, if you’re going to be like that—I can’t 
stand it.” Her stoic mask broke, her face trembling 
into pleading. 

“Won’t you kiss me, just this once?” 

Dick drew his hands away roughly. 

“Kissing is taboo, darling, until—until we know.” 
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He was standing; a monition to the dogs had sent 
them to lie down; the pines were still; there was only 
the sound of the water rushing below. 

“But—Dick, I do know. Doesn’t something tell 
you? It cant be true! It must be a lie! There’s some¬ 
thing we don’t know about—” 

“Elizabeth, my darling, we must not rush about 
wildly, and lose our heads.” His gaze into her eyes 
was clear and steady; he held them for a second, and 
then she looked away again down to dark water. 
Something in the river seemed to fascinate her. 
“We’ve got to reason this out.” 

“Reasoning won’t do it. We must trust to Grand¬ 
father. He will do something. 1 am sure of it. He’s so 
prescient. Some part of his mind knows things, has 
reserves that even he doesn’t know about. And he’s 
so quiet, we don’t realize his power. He will do some¬ 
thing. Mother said once that he had never failed her, 
nor anybody.” 

Dick assumed a man’s lofty superiority to a 
woman’s illogical reasoning. 

“He will do something. Yes. You can’t keep Grand¬ 
father from doing things. He loves the role of God. 
I’m afraid sometimes for him. He’ll overplay his 
role. He’ll overreach himself. And the real God won’t 
like it. He’ll give him an awful swat.” 

“Cheeky of him, is all I’ve got to say. Grand¬ 
father’s as good as any god.” 

Dick laughed, Elizabeth didn’t like to hear him 
laugh like that. 
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“A benevolent despot. Yes. Grandfather’s the great¬ 
est ever. But somehow I feel— You see he’s juggled 
the family and the Bank and Ruffle Shirt Hill and 
the Town so long, they’re all like a bunch of keys 
that he jingles in his great pocket. Sometime he will 
jingle them just a little too loud, and the Gods will 
hear him, the same Gods that have put this unspeak¬ 
able shame on us—that watch with cruel tortures like 
the holy inquisition.” 

Elizabeth’s eyes had widened with horror. 

‘‘Dick, you frighten me!” 

‘‘But we’ve got to face this thing, dear, look at it 
from every side.” 

She held up her hand palm out in a sort of fascistic 
gesture of salute and submission. 

“I have. And 1 have made up my mind.” She was 
speaking slowly, her face set like a mask again. 

“If we can’t be married, if anything stops us, 1 
am going to drive the little car down Ruffle Shirt Hill 
in high—and through the break in the wall and down 
to the river. Will you come?” 

“Yes, if it comes to that. I’ll go with you.” He took 
her hands in his. 

She said. “There wouldn’t be any chance that it 
would fail?” 

“Not a chance in the world,” he said. 

Elizabeth shivered. “Then if we’re going to do that, 
you can kiss me, can’t you, Dick? Just this one time.” 

But it was she who kissed him, bathed his face with 
the tenderness of her lips. He did not stop her. 


Chapter 


Five 


Madame Maurois watched Dick go, then turned to 
Eleanore. 

“How splendid he is!” 

“Yes, isn’t he?” said Eleanore mechanically. “My 
husband is as proud of him as ever.” 

Madame Maurois laughed, a little bitterly. 

“Oh, of course, Sam is just enough of an egotist to 
be proud of him because he’s his own son, isn’t he?” 

Madame Maurois, without being asked by her as¬ 
tonished hostess, had sat down, perfectly at ease 
again after the momentary surprise of the encounter 
with Richard. 

“And he doesn’t look a bit like him, does he?” she 
continued. 

“No he doesn’t,” Eleanore assented, still not know¬ 
ing what she was saying, “but he is like the Nich¬ 
olson’s too—all the family earmarks.” 

Sally Price tilted her chair the way Eleanore had 
seen her do years ago at the golf club, with the men 
three deep around her, while her eyes, on a level with 
Eleanore’s, met them frankly. 

“I’ll tell you who he reminds me of, Mrs. Nichol¬ 
son. He’s like that Drummond cousin of Sam’s, the 
one who was killed in the war in a Nicholson-driven 
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airplane, about the time 1 was over here on the Or¬ 
phans of France work.” 

“Yes,” said Eleanore. “He—Billy Drummond was 
killed about that time. Does any one know for certain 
that he was killed in one of our planes?” 

“Oh yes, we knew over there. Paul said, I remem¬ 
ber, it was due to the gasoline tank igniting from 
the exhaust. Must have made Sam feel terribly. The 
French Aviation service scrapped all they had bought 
—losing all that money—” 

She saw Eleanore writhe. 

“ C’est la guerre, Mrs. Nicholson. But one wonders 
how one lived through it all. I remember it was the 
first thing that Paul told me when I came into the 
flat, that the Drummond who was the Escadrille 
Lafayette, croix du guerre, cordon Legion d’honneur 
relative of my dear friends, the Nicholsons, had fallen 
in flames at the training field when testing out a 
Nicholson Motor. It interested him greatly—the co¬ 
incidence and irony, the sense of theater—that I had 
known him over here and all that. My Paul is very 
appreciative of the romance of life.” 

Eleanore listened without breathing. Would her tor¬ 
turer never stop? She turned the knife again and again. 

Sally returned to her theme. 

“Of course Sam was an older, coarser edition of 
Billy, less lovable, less fine, less distinguished, but 
startlingly alike in many ways.” 

Eleanore felt again the agony of Sally Price’s tor¬ 
turing her as on that other visit. Why had she come 
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again? How could she? She had buried all that agony 
of Billy’s.death, the chance that Sam was responsible 
for it. It was finished. She had accepted it as part of 
her colossal sacrifice. She had been at peace long 
years, with Elizabeth’s and Richard’s love. 

Of course Dick was like Billy. It was no doubt be¬ 
cause of this resemblance that she had loved him so 
much and felt no difference in her heart between the 
two children. That was a strange thing. She had 
thought of it often. 

Madame Maurois startled her in her next question. 
It was like black magic. 

“You have never thought it strange that Richard 
looked so much like Billy Drummond?” 

Eleanore was silent. 

“You see he startled me; for a moment 1 was not 
quite sure of myself; I almost kissed him on both 
cheeks the way I used to do Billy.” 

“You were too generous with your kisses, Madame 
Maurois. I never thought Billy cared for you,” Elea¬ 
nore was goaded to say. 

Sally Price paid no attention. 

“Of course it would have surprised Richard. It’s 
lucky I didn’t, for he seemed very much disturbed 
over something when I came in.” 

Eleanore went to the window, stood there a mo¬ 
ment looking out into the garden. She must pull her¬ 
self together. She couldn’t let Sally Price see her go 
to pieces. 

“It’s strange you never told him. It would all seem 
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quite natural and right by now, if you had, instead of 
keeping it a silly secret." 

"There are only four of us that know, Madame 
Maurois. We have kept it between us.” 

"But he’s a man now. He has a right to know that 
I am his mother.” 

"Is that what you want? Is that what you came for?” 
Eleanore demanded. She drew back, fear and mystifi¬ 
cation filling her already aching and agonized heart. 

"Of course he has a right to know who his mother 
is—and his father.” 

"Why have you come to me? What have you 
heard?” Her voice was getting sharp again. 

"The first thing I heard was on the train coming 
out from the City, gossip about Richard and your 
daughter.” 

"What was it? What did you hear?” 

"That they were in love and that every one thought 
it so romantic for Sam Nicholson’s daughter to marry 
the boy he had brought from nobody knew where 
and adopted.” 

Eleanore cried out, her control all gone at last: "But 
you know it isn’t romantic. It’s horrible, Sally Price.” 

Madame Maurois smiled at that. 

"Then it’s true! They are in love with each other!” 
Sally said this with an air of triumph. 

"Yes it’s true! And we don’t know what to do. 
What can we do?” 

Eleanore was twisting her fingers, and at the same 
time trying to hold them still in her lap, pressing 
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the hard jewels of her rings into the white flesh. 

Sally went on with her arraignment: 

“It all comes—your present suffering—of keeping 
this silly thing secret, saving Sam Nicholson’s face 
in the Town. If you’d said honestly in the beginning 
that they were half-brother and sister this thing 
would never have happened.” The gleam in Madame 
Maurois’ eyes was malicious, as if she were enjoy¬ 
ing a grotesque pleasantry. 

“They wouldn’t have fallen in love with each other 
then, you know. It’s Sam’s fault and yours, being 
afraid of the Town and of Ruffle Shirt Hill. 

“We manage things better in France. A child’s life 
is so precious. We’re proud of him whether the priest 
has mumbled a few words over him or not. He’s big¬ 
ger than any religious or civic ceremony. Nothing 
like that touches his dignity or his value to society. 
We’re ashamed to lie about our one God-like gift. I 
didn’t know that at first, of course. If I had, I need 
not have given up my boy, I could have managed 
some other way.” 

“You wouldn’t care now?” 

“I’m not living in the Town, nor on the Hill. It 
wouldn’t matter to me in the least. A boy like that is 
the crown of a woman’s life however she got him. 

“My sister would have cared, but she is dead now. 
I shall never come back to the Town. I have sold the 
New House to Sam’s father.” 

“So soon!” gasped Eleanore. 

“Yes. Mr. Nicholson came over to see me about it 
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to-day. And he told me of your dilemma about the 
children.” 

“Dilemma!” Eleanore repeated to herself, what a 
mild word! "Father Nicholson told you?” 

“Yes, it seems they’d been to him about it. He 
thinks they’re desperate, that they’ll do some terrible 
thing.” 

“Oh, I’m sure they will, Madame Maurois; when 
Elizabeth went out to-day, she was not herself. She 
was in a terrible mood—of rebellion and despera¬ 
tion.” 

“I just came in time then to save them,” said 
Madame Maurois quietly. 

“How? How can you save them?” 

Sally Price’s impish desire to inflict suffering was 
being gratified piecemeal. 

“You have between you worked up a very pretty 
little Greek tragedy. And I’ve come to spoil it. I could 
almost say to turn it into comedy.” 

Eleanore reached forward and shook Sally Price 
as she had when she had gone into hysterics on that 
other visit. 

“Tell me what you mean!” 

“Your father-in-law, James—he’s a splendid old 
sport, isn’t he? He persuaded me to come and tell 
you the truth. He said he didn’t think you’d believe 
it unless I came and told you myself.” 

“Does he believe it, whatever it is?” 

“Oh yes,” Sally went on easily, “he believed it at 
once. He has a kind of second sight—just enough 
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Scotch in him. He almost knew it before I told him.” 

‘‘What is it? 1 can’t stand it another minute.” 

‘‘Oh I’ll tell you. That’s what I came for,” Sally 
laughed grimly, “but you won’t like it so well, I 
warn you.” 

“Anything is better than this. Please go on,” Elea- 
nore pleaded. 

She felt as though Madame Maurois had her on a 
rack, gradually turning the screws, watching the 
blood drip from her heart. 

"It’s only this: Sam is not Dick’s father after all.” 

Eleanore shook her head. 

“That won’t do. Sam will never believe it. Why— 
that is Sam’s most precious possession, his fatherhood 
—the tie between him and Richard. It’s what he’s 
made all his millions for. For his son.” 

“That was all a lie,” said Sally complacently. “I 
needed money. It was very easy.” 

“Who was Dick’s father then?” 

“Billy Drummond, of course. How dull you are, 
Mrs. Nicholson!” 

“Not my Billy Drummond?” 

“So he was your Billy Drummond? I thought so. 
That does make it hard for you, doesn’t it?” 

Eleanore’s incredulity grew. 

“How do you know? How can you know? How can 
you be sure? If you had them both?” 

“Both your husband and your lover! Quite a fam¬ 
ily affair that, we would say in Paris. But jesting 
aside, I am sure. I know.” 
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“You must tell me how you know, if you expect 
me to believe you.” 

“I was carrying your Billy’s child before I ever 
met your Sam. My doctor had told me.” 

“Then he wasn’t ever my Billy at all? He never 
was mine—he never could have been.” Eleanore’s 
hands were writhing again in her lap. Sally Price’s 
heart softened. 

“Yes, he was yours; he told me so; except for one 
mad hour when I stole him from you. It was when 
he was heartbroken over your engagement to Sam. 
He knew he had lost you. He told me about it. Some 
quixotic loyalty to Sam held him back. 

“And—I was in love with him. I was terribly in 
love with him. I couldn’t see him suffering like that, 
his eyes deep pools of pain. I comforted him in the 
only way a woman can comfort a man when he is 
tortured like that. I didn’t care. I knew he didn’t 
love me, didn’t really want me—” she stopped, made 
a gesture. 

“After that—sometimes I think he almost hated 
me. He never forgave me. That is the way I got 
Richard.” 

Eleanore threw back her head and began to laugh 
just as Sally had laughed that other time when she 
had told her about Paul Maurois. She could not stop 
laughing. 

The thing that had happened to her was quite 
as humorous as what God had done to Sally Price 
when he set out to “get” her and she had traded 
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off her son for a husband, her splendid Richard for a 
blind war mutile. She kept on laughing. 

Its horrible sound, penetrating to the far comers 
of the great house, brought James down the stairs, 
faster than he had ever thought to come again with 
his arthritic joints. He motioned Madame Maurois 
to go. It was evident her mission was accomplished. 

Sally Price dropped her veil over her face, twisted 
with emotion, and went across the garden down to 
the New House, where Billy Drummond had been 
born and where the strip of crepe fluttered at the 
door. 

James was holding Eleanore to his heart, patting 
her as he would a child. 

“Don’t take it so, my darling. Don’t you see that 
makes it all right? They can marry now and be 
happy. That is the big thing.” 

“Yes, yes, of course—I see that. I was seeing some¬ 
thing else too.” She covered her eyes with her hands. 
“Something too bad to think about now. And yet I 
shall see it all my life, as long as I live.” 

“You mean—about Billy. Yes, that would be a 
smash for you, my darling. But Billy did love you; 
the other didn’t mean anything. You can’t understand 
that, but it’s true.” 

Eleanore straightened up. Her pride pulled her up 
short. 

“How shall we tell Sam? It will kill him.” 

“Don’t w'orry about Sam. It’ll knock him over for 
a while, but he’ll come around all right. Sam’s strong 
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really. And he loves Dick enough to stand even that. 
He’ll get over it in a little while. Of course he’ll be 
furiously angry.” 

“Yes, I suppose so. It will hurt his pride, won’t it?” 

“Yes, wearing the horns does, you know.” 

Eleanore stared. She didn’t know what James 
meant. 

“It has been a highly profitable piece of blackmail, 
and that’s always a thing one regrets. But I’ve got 
my money’s worth this time, Eleanore.” James turned 
to leave her but came back to say: 

“You know, for the children’s sake—to get over 
this suspense, you’d better tell Sam right away. He’s 
coming across from the links now. And then the chil¬ 
dren can know to-night too. They will be so happy.” 

But Eleanore went up slowly to her room; she 
could not see Sam just yet. No happiness the news 
could bring her children would ever compensate for 
that hour with Sally Price. She lay down in her dark¬ 
ened room to think out how to tell Sam. Sam was all 
she had left now. She had given years to making him 
as happy as she could, playing his game for him, 
making it up to him for having given her love to a 
man who after all had been unfaithful to her. She 
must do everything she could now to make it easy for 
him to bear the terrific blow she was going to deal 
him after she had dressed for dinner. For Sam hadn’t 
really been a bad husband as men went. Of course 
there was Father Nicholson. No one in the world was 
like him. 


Chapter 


Six 


“Oh, Sam, when you’ve finished dressing, will you 
come into my sitting room before you go down?” 

That would give her a few more minutes anyway. 
Eleanore was standing in the half-open door of her 
bedroom as Sam came up the stairs. 

“Right-O! Be with you in fifteen minutes.” Sam 
was proud of the fact that he could shower and dress 
in a quarter of an hour. 

She hurried with her own dressing, putting on a 
gown that Sam had once said he liked, though it 
wasn’t becoming. It increased her pallor and brought 
out the dark circles around her eyes and the heavy 
shadows left there by her tragic day. She realized 
now that the day had been too much for her. She 
wondered if she had strength for her interview with 
Sam. She sat down trembling, her hands cold, as she 
heard Sam’s firm, authoritative knock on the door. 

She pulled herself together at sight of him, her 
instinct for playing-up coming momentarily to her 
rescue. He had a slightly bullying air as he met her, 
an armor of hardness, stubbornness, defiance almost. 
She had to penetrate all that, and touch him, reach 
his heart, come to grips with him. Yet all her en¬ 
deavor must be to soften the blow for him. She must 
be very tender with him, like the mother she had al¬ 
ways been. Pour libations to his wrath. 
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It was very hard. When he came in, leaving the 
door open after him, he looked as if he meant to 
fight her. He had never done that before. He had 
been terribly angry with her at times, about the chil¬ 
dren, but he had always controlled it well. Now she 
felt he was ready to loosen some terrible shaft at her 
first word. 

But of course—his son—their love. He would fight 
anybody to keep that. She saw it was going to be 
terrible, but she must begin. 

“It’s about the children, Sam. I’m going to tell you 
something that will hurt you terribly—’’ 

“Have they done some mad thing?’’ 

His eyes searched her face. She shook her head. 

“Not yet, thank God.” 

She felt his tension relax at that. He forestalled 
her carefully prepared speech. She found she had 
forgotten what she was going to say. He frightened 
it out of her as he blundered and stumbled along 
stubbornly. 

“I’m not going to talk to you about this affair of 
the children. You’ll have to keep out of it. This is a 
man’s business. I’ll have to settle it in my own way, 
Nora.” 

“Nora, Nora,” she repeated to herself, why was she 
thinking just now of Ibsen’s Nora? 

“How?” she said with a slightly rising inflection 
that Sam always felt was ironic. 

“I can’t tell now. It will take time to work out. But 
I’ll find it. They must wait. You can’t be sentimental 
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over it—it’s too serious. They’ll have to take their 
medicine.” 

“You mean—you're not going to tell them the 
truth! But that’s so cowardly, Sam! Whatever you 
are, 1 can’t think of you as a coward—where Dick is 
concerned—” 

“1 don’t get your point of view. This whole thing 
is my affair. I shall not go into it with the children 
at all. It is my private personal life. Even you have 
no right to interfere. I’ve left you free always to do 
what you wanted. The children will have to accept 
my decision—without any explanations.” 

Eleanore tried again to say to Sam what she must, 
but she could not; his masterful hands brushed her 
aside. 

“Can you imagine,” she asked him, “the modern 
young man and woman accepting anything without 
knowing all about it?” 

He did not reply to her silly question. And in the 
silence she found the beginning of her speech coming 
back to her. “Anyway all that doesn’t matter now. 
I’ve got something to tell you, Sam. Something I 
must tell you. You’ve got to listen.” 

Again he overbore her. 

"I’m not going to listen, I tell you. I am their 
father. It is up to me.” 

“But I’m trying to tell you—you make it so hard. 
Please listen.” 

Eleanore had never argued with him like that. She 
had always given in. He must humor her this once. 
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She was overexcited about the thing, looked ill too. 

“Go on then/’ he took a waiting attitude of bored 
impatience. 

“It will be a hard thing for you to believe—and I’m 
going to hurt you terribly. It will be difficult for you 
to forgive me, for hurting you like this—but you 
have to know it, Sam dear.” 

At last she had aroused him. 

“What do you mean, Nora?” 

He couldn’t see what she was getting at, sitting 
there so still, her hands clasped together on her white 
dress, looking like a sort of saint. Wonderful how 
young she looked, he couldn’t help thinking. Too bad 
he had never been able to win her love. A cold na¬ 
ture! He had tried to win her love—he had given her 
everything. 

All this anxiety had brought out a special kind of 
loveliness in her; he wanted to go over and kiss her, 
but he did not; the look in her eyes held him back. 
She was only being sorry for him! 

“You see, dear, there isn’t any reason the children 
shouldn’t marry after all.” 

“Nora! Are you crazy?” 

“No, just trying to tell you the truth.” 

“What is this? Some modern idea about brothers 
and sisters? Some new sex obsession the psychia¬ 
trists are springing on us?” 

Eleanore raised her voice, “Sam! Please, please! 
You make it so hard for me, and I hate to hurt you 
—but—” 
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Sam interrupted her, jumped to his feet, stood 
before her. She felt at a disadvantage, sitting. He 
could glower down at her. She felt she ought to get 
up, protest against his dominance, face him standing 
for once, but she could not. Her physical strength 
had been drained from her by the day’s terrific de¬ 
mands. She heard herself say, as to an angry wrought- 
up child: 

“The children can marry, dear. It’s all right.” 

She repeated it twice before Sam took it in at all. 
He drew away a step, the better to survey her, hands 
thrust in jacket pockets. She felt that his fists were 
clutched; she knew that he wanted to strike, some¬ 
thing, somebody. 

“Say that again, Nora. I don’t get you,” he shouted 
at her. 

Eleanore felt a shadow fill the doorway just be¬ 
hind Sam. Father Nicholson came to her rescue. He 
made a gesture of silence. She could go on now. 

“1 know that you’ll never forgive me for telling 
you—nor be able in all your life to forget it. 1 know 
too well what it means to you, Sam. But—you’ve 
been deceived all these years. Richard and Elizabeth 
are no relation at all, except second cousins, and that 
doesn’t matter.” She looked him straight in the eyes, 
a clear direct convincing look. 

But Sam did not take it the way she had thought 
he would, quietly, like a brave man. He blazed out 
at her again in a burst of furious anger: “You mean 
—that I am not Elizabeth’s father? That you—” 
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Eleanore stared at him, what was he saying to her? 
He was beside himself with rage, but why at her? 
She couldn’t see for the moment what he meant. She 
felt the silent shadow in the door move slightly, but 
she could not take her eyes off Sam’s face. A cold, 
terrible look had come into it. It fascinated while it 
terrified her. Why couldn’t he understand? 

“I mean—Sam—that Billy Drummond—Billy 
who was killed—oh it’s so hard to tell you, Sam! 
Why do you make it so hard? You must help me!” 

Sam watched his wife trembling, fluttering, like 
a butterfly with a great pin stuck through it. He held 
her like that, transfixed. 

‘‘So that is it, Nora! 1 see!” Sam’s voice suddenly 
became smooth and soft, yet barbed and torturing; 
like a thin gleaming blade it flashed at her. 

‘‘That would make them second cousins, wouldn’t 
it?” 

‘‘Yes. Don’t you see—” 

‘‘I see! Billy and you! So Billy was Elizabeth’s 
father!” 

Eleanore was silent, done. She heard vaguely the 
shuffle of a foot in the doorway, but Sam paid no at¬ 
tention; his eyes were on her, steely cold now, ac¬ 
cusatory. The moment of silence was endless, then 
he pointed a finger at her. 

“You saint! You church member! You chairman 
of the orphan asylum! You model of all the wifely 
virtues! You generous, magnanimous wife! Such a 
beautiful thing for a wife to do! A really Christ-like 
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sort of thing! Saving the family face! Adopting your 
husband’s illegitimate child! How fine!” 

Eleanore stirred slightly, shook her head as if to 
throw off a nightmare, but she could not. The denun¬ 
ciatory voice went on: 

“And all the time that you were on this pedestal, 
where our faith had placed you, finer and higher than 
any of us—all this time Billy had been your lover— 
and Elizabeth was his child—and I was a blind fool. 
I knew he was in love with you always—but you— 
you wanted to marry money like all the rest of your 
sex. How magnanimous you could afford to be! You 
had your cake and ate it, too! Billy! Escadrille La¬ 
fayette, Legion d’honneur, croix du guerre! A knight 
of the air!” 

Eleanore saw a burst of flame falling, falling. Sam 
saw it too. 

“Well 1 got him. That was funny. A good joke 
that he should burn up in one of my Columbias! 
Don’t you think so, Nora?” He laughed, swayed back 
and forth on his toes, shook his finger at her again. 

“Billy’s daughter and Sally Price’s son! A pretty 
fair match, at that! But I won’t have it, do you hear? 
You take your Elizabeth to Paris. You can get a 
divorce; I shan’t stop you. But she shall not marry 
my son. You shall not take him away from me, you 
understand?” 

Eleanore was past speech or seeing, everything 
seemed black, she groped her way to the door like 
one blind. She wondered if he would strike her in 
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passing, steadied herself for a blow, finally reached 
safety. 

James stepped into the room. 

“Sam,” he said. His son faced him. Something in 
his father’s tone put him on the defensive. 

“You heard what she said? Then you know. We’ve 
got to do something about it. Let her take her brat 
and go to Paris and get a divorce, I suppose.” Sam 
saw Eleanore’s white frightened face behind his 
father in the dimness of the hall. 

“Wait,” said James, in a tone Sam knew he must 
heed. 

“What Eleanore was trying to tell you—so that 
it should save you and all of us pain and suffering— 
was that Dick is Billy’s son. Not yours.” 

A curious baffled and stunned look came over Sam. 
“Dick! Not my son! That can not be! Why—that’s 
impossible, Father!” 

James was patient. 

“Sally Price is at the New House. Go and ask her.” 

Sam sat down, hunched and crumpled into Elea¬ 
nore’s chair. “She told you this to-day? Sally? My 
God!” 

“Yes,” said James. “There is no doubt about it.” 

Sam heard them go downstairs, to dinner probably. 
What would they say to each other, he wondered. 
And where were those two children? They’d soon 
be talking about it too. How they would hate him! 
What a contempt they would have for him! Both 
of them. All of them. He put that aside. A feeling 
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of desolation, of being alone filled him. Of loss too. 
He had just lost everything in the world except his 
damned money—Eleanore, Dick, Elizabeth. His 
father too. There had been a censure and contempt 
in his voice and manner that Sam had never known, 
even when Billy Drummond had met death in a 
Columbia. There had been forgiveness then, but not 
now. 

There must be something to do in a case like this. 
What was it? You could blow your brains out, of 
course, if you had the guts. Messy way to get out 
of it. There must be a neater way. He went to the 
window and looked down into the drive. He saw the 
tail light of Elizabeth’s car. That was an idea. 

Downstairs James and Eleanore sat, James waiting 
for Sam to come down, do something, say something, 
beg on his knees for Eleanore to forgive him—but 
that was too much to hope for. He knew his son’s 
pride and stubbornness. 

Eleanore was saying over and over to herself. 

"I am Nora. 1 have lived twenty years with a 
strange man and borne him a child. I wonder how 
many women’s lives are like that? What was it Nora 
did?” She couldn’t think. Funny thing! It was a long 
time ago. It seemed an eternity. What would Nora 
do now? 

They heard Sam come running down the stairs. Be¬ 
fore they could reach the library door he was gone. 
“Desperate haste,” she thought. What was he going 
to do? They reached the door in time to hear the 
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car start and rush down the hill toward the river 
road. 

“God, he’s going down in high! He’ll never make 
the turn,” said James. “Come!” 

They started to run after the car. It was roaring 
down now faster and faster, the red light vanishing 
at the turn. They followed running, stumbling, call¬ 
ing, gasping— 

Reached the gap in the wall, leaned far over the 
rugged bank, holding onto the stones and each other, 
peering down into the black water. 

“Bubbles!” said James. “Only bubbles!” 

Elizabeth and Dick came running across the 
bridge. They had heard the car coming down the hill. 
Elizabeth recognized the sound of her engine. Then 
they heard the splash of water—running feet—voices. 
They stumbled into Eleanore and James as they 
came to look down at what the dark river had taken 
to its broad bosom. 


THE END 
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L OCKE’S new book takes its title from the chief 
character. Monsieur Alcide Tombarel, a gentle¬ 
man, wine-grower, man of culture, major and 
acknowledged grand seigneur of CreiUe, a tinj, 
little town, perched on the top of a hill, not far 
from Nice, on the Azure Coast. Here, in search 
of his favorite French wines, travels Fontenay, 
distinguished English painter, who lingers in 
Creille to paint Tombarel’s portrait, and fasci¬ 
nated by the charm of the place and its inhabitants, 
makes it his abode. 

In the present-day popular fashion of telling a 
story by the development of a group of episodes, 
each of which reflects on a central theme or charac¬ 
ter, Locke skilfully reveals the life and philosophy 
of the great Tombarel. We see him through his 
defence of the village Madeleine, another facet of 
his personality is disclosed in his account of the 
local wastrel and vagabond, still another in 
the episode of the man who returned to Creille to 
blast the memory of her war dead. The result is 
a splendid picture of this fine old Prove^al mayor 
which takes its place at once among Locke’s most 
striking and colorful portraits. 

As usual, not the least charm of the book lies in 
the manner of telling—the touches of wit and 
satire, the sly contrasting of Anglo-Saxon with 
the Proven5al outlook on life, the ready sympathy 
with and appreciation of the unusual, especially the 
whimsical, in men and events, which give the book 
its true Lockian flavor. 
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